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B^BjIAYING, since my return to the United States, 
HfiEl made a wide and varied toor, for the gratifica- 
l^^l tion of my curiosity^ it has been supposed that 
I did it for the purpose of writing a book; and it has 
more than once been intimated in the papers, that such a 
work was actually in the press, containing scenes and 
sketches of the Far West. 

These announcements, gratuitously made for me, be- 
fore I had put pen to paper, or even contemplated any- 
thing of the kind, have embarrassed me exceedingly. I 
have been like a poor actor, who finds himself announced 
for a part he had no thought of playing, and his appear- 
ance expected on the stage before he has committed a 
line to memory. 

I have always had a repugnance, amounting almost to 
disability, to write in the face of expectation ; and, in the 
present instance, I was expected to write about a region 

fruitful of wonders and adventures, and which had al- 
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16 mTBOD UOTION. 

ready been made the theme of spirit-stirrmg narratiyes 
from able pens, yet about which I had nothing wonderful 
or adventurous to offer. 

Since such, however, seems to be the desire of the 
public, and that they take sufficient interest in my wan- 
derings to deem them worthy of recital, I have hastened, 
as promptly as possible, to meet in some degree the ex- 
pectation which others have excited. For this purpose, 
I have, as it were, plucked a few leaves out of my memo- 
randum book, containing a month's foray beyond the 
outposts of human habitation, into the wilderness of the 
Far West It forms, indeed, but a small portion of an 
extensive tour; but it is an episode, complete as far as 
it goes. As such I offer it to the public with great diffi- 
dence. It is a simple narrative of every-day occurrences, 
such as happen to every one who travels the prairies. I 
have no wonders to describe, nor any moving accidents 
by flood or field to narrate ; and as to those who look for 
a marvellous or adventurous story at my hands, I can 
only reply in the words of the weary knife-grinder: 
'^ Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir." 
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the often vannted regions of the Far West, 
several hnndred miles beyond the Mississippi, 
extends a vast tract of uninhabited coxintryy 
where there is neither to be seen the log house of the 
white man, nor the wigwam of the Indian. It consists 
of great grassy plains, interspersed with forests and 
groves, and clumps of trees, and watered by the Arkan- 
sas, the Grand Canadian, the Bed Biver, and their tribu- 
tary streams. Over these fertile and verdant wastes still 
roam the elk, the bufialo, and the wild horse, in all their 
native freedom. These, in fact, are the hunting-grounds 
of the various tribes of the Far West Hither repair the 
Osage, the Creek, the Delaware and other tribes that 
have linked themselves with civilization, and live within 
2 17 



18 BATON MiaOBLLAirr. 

the yioinitj of the white settlements. Here resort also 
the Pawnees, the Comanches, and other fierce and as yet 
independent tribes, the nomads of the prairies, or the 
inhabitants of the skirts of the Bocky Mountains. The 
regions I haye mentioned form a debatable ground of 
these warring and yindictiye tribes; none of them pre- 
sume to erect a permanent habitation within its borders. 
Their hunters and " braves *' repair thither in numerous 
bodies during the season of game, throw up their tran- 
sient hunting-camps, consisting of light bowers covered 
with bark and skins, commit sad havoc among the innu* 
merable herds that graze the prairies, and having loaded 
themselves with venison and buffiJo meat, warily retire 
from the dangerous neighborhood. These expeditions 
partake, always, of a warlike character ; the hunters are 
all armed for action, offensive and defensive, and are 
bound to incessant vigilance. Should they, in their ex- 
cursions, meet the hunters of an adverse tribe, savage 
conflicts take place. Their encampments, too, are al-* 
ways subject to be surprised by wandering war parties, 
and their hunters, when scattered in pursuit of game, to 
be captured or massacred by lurking foes. Mouldering 
skidls and skeletons, bleaching in some dark ravine of 
near the traces of a hunting-camp, occasionally mark 
the scene of a foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer 
know the dangerous nature of the region he is travers- 
ing. It is the purport of the following pages to narrate 
a month's excursion to these noted hunting -grounds. 
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{hzongh a tract of ooontry which had not as yet been 
explored by white men. 

It was early in October, 1832, that I arriyed at Fort 
Gibson, a frontier post of the Far West, situated on the 
Neosho, or Grand Biyer, near its confluence with the 
Arkansas. I had been trayelling for a month past, with 
a small party from Si Louis, up the banks of the Mis- 
souri, and along the frontier line of agencies and mis- 
sions, that extends from the Missouri to the Arkansaa 
Our party was headed by one of the Oommissioners ap- 
pointed by the goyemment of the United States to 
superintend the settlement of the Indian tribes migrat- 
ing from the east to the west of the Mississippi In the 
discharge of his duties, he was thus visiting the various 
outposts of civilization. 

And here let me bear testimony to the merits of this 
worthy leader of our little band. He was a native of one 
of the towns of Connecticut, a man in whom a course of 
It^al practice and political life had not been able to 
ritiate an innate simplicity and benevolence of heart 
The greater part of his days had been passed in the 
bosom of his family and the society of deacons, elders, 
ftnd selectmen, on the peaceful banks of the Connecticut ; 
when suddenly he had been called to mount his steed, 
shoulder his rifle, and mingle among stark hunters, back- 
woodsmen, and naked savages, on the trackless wilds of 
the Far West 

Another of my fellow-travellers was Mr. L., an Eng- 
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lishman by birth, bat descended from a foreign stock; 
and who had all the buoyancy and accommodating spirit 
of a native of the Continent. Having rambled over many 
countries, he had become, to a certain degree, a citizen 
of the world, easily adapting himself to any change. He 
was a man of a thousand occupations ; a botanist, a geol- 
ogist, a hunter of beetles and butterflies, a musical ama- 
teur, a sketcher of no mean pretensions, in short, a 
complete virtuoso ; added to which, he was a very inde- 
fatigable, if not always a very successful, sportsman. 
Never had a man more irons in the fire, and, conse- 
quently, never was man more busy nor more cheerfuL 

My third fellow-traveller was one who had accom^ 
panied the former from Europe, and travelled with him 
as his Telemachus ; being apt, like his prototype, to give 
occasional perplexity and disquiet to his Mentor. He 
was a young Swiss Count, scarce tweniy-one years of age, 
full of talent and spirit, but galliard in the extreme, and 
prone to every kind of wild adventure. 

Having made this mention of my comrades, I must not 
pass over unnoticed a personage of inferior rank, but of 
aU-pervading and prevalent importance,— the squire, the 
groom, the cook, the tent-man, in a word, the factotum, 
and, I may add, the universal meddler and marplot of our 
party. This was a little, swarthy, meagre, French Creole, 
named Antoine, but familiarly dubbed Tonish, — a kind of 
Oil Bias of the frontiers, who had passed a scrambling 
life, sometimes among white men, sometimes among In- 
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diaiiB ; aometimes in the employ of traders, missionaries, 
and Tiuliikn agents ; sometimes mingling with the Osage 
hnnters. We picked him up at St. Lonis, near which he 
has a small &rm, an Indian wile, and a brood of half- 
blood children. According to his own account, however, 
he had a wife in every tribe; in fact, if all this little 
vagabond said of himself were to be believed, he was 
without morals, without caste, without creed, without 
country, and even without language ; for he spoke a jar- 
gon of mingled French, English, and Osage. He was, 
withal, a notorious braggart, and a liar of the first water. 
It was amusing to hear him vapor and gasconade about 
his terrible exploits and hair-breadth escapes in war and 
hunting. In the midst of his volubility he was prone to 
be seized by a spasmodic gasping, as if the springs of his 
jaws were suddenly unhinged ; but I am apt to think it 
was caused by some falsehood that stuck in his throat, 
for I generally remarked that immediately afterwards 
there bolted forth a lie of the first magnitude. 

Our route had been a pleasant one, quartering our- 
selves, occasionally, at the widely separated establish- 
ments of the Indian missionaries, but in general camp- 
ing out in the fine groves that border the streams, and 
sleeping under cover of a tent During the latter part of 
our tour we had pressed forward in hopes of arriving in 
time at Fort Gibson, to accompany the Osage hunters on 
their autumnal visit to the buffalo prairies. Indeed the 
imagination of the young Cotmt had become completely 
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excited on ihe subjeci The grand scenery and wild 
habits of the prairies had set his spirits madding, and 
the stories that little Tonish told him of Indian braves 
and Indian beauties, of hunting buffidoes and catching 
wild horses, had set him all agog for a dash into sayage 
life. He was a bold and hard rider, and longed to be 
scouring the hunting grounds. It was amufling to hear 
his youthful anticipations of all that he was to see, and 
do, and enjoy, when mingling among the Indians and par- 
ticipating in their hardy adventures ; and it was still more 
amusing to listen to the gasconadings of little Tonish, 
who volunteered to be his faithful squire in all his per^ 
ileus undertakings ; to teach him how to catch the wild 
horse, bring down the buffido, and win the smiles of 
Indian princesses; — ''And if we can only get sight of 
a prairie on fire ! " said the young Oount — ** By Gar, HI 
set one on fire myself 1 " cried the little ErenohmaiL 
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anticipations of a young man are prone to 
meet with disappointment Unfortunately for 
the Ooont's scheme of wild campaigning, before 
we reached the end of onr jonmey, we heard that the 
Osage hunters had set forth upon their expedition to 
the buffiJo grounds. The Count still determined, if pos- 
sible, to follow on their track and overtake them, and for 
this purpose stopped short at the Osage Agency, a few 
miles distant from Fort Gibson, to make inquiries and 
preparations. His travelling companion, Mr. L., stopped 
with him ; while the Commissioner and myself proceeded 
to Fort Gibson, followed by the faithful and veracious 
Tonish. I hinted to him his promises to follow the Count 
in his campaignings, but I found the little varlet had a 
keen eye to self-interesi He was aware that the Com- 
missioner, from his official duties, would remain for a 
long time in the cotmtry, and be likely to give him 

permanent employment, while the sojourn of the Count 

28 
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would be but transient The gasconading of the little 
braggart was suddenly therefore at an end. He spoke 
not another word to the young Count about Indians, buf- 
fiJoeSy and wild horses, but putting himself tacitly in the 
train of the Commissioner, jogged silently after us to the 
garrison. 

On arriving at the fort, however, a new chance pre- 
sented itself for a cruise on the prairiea We learnt that 
a company of mounted rangers, or riflemen, had departed 
but three days previous, to make a wide exploring tour^ 
from the Arkansas to the Bed Biver, including a part of 
the Pawnee hunting-grounds, where no parfy of white 
men had as yet penetrated. Here, then, was an oppor- 
tunity of ranging over those dangerous and interesting 
regions under the safeguard of a powerful escort ; for the 
Commissioner, in virtue of his office, could claim the ser- 
vice of this newly raised corps of riflemen, and the coun- 
try they were to explore was destined for the settlement of 
some of the migrating tribes connected with his mission. 

Our plan was promptly formed and put into execution. 
A couple of Creek Indians were sent off express, by the 
commander of Fort Oibson, to overtake the rangers and 
bring them to a halt until the Commissioner and his 
party should be able to join them. As we should have 
a march of three or four days through a wild country, 
before we could overtake the company of rangers, an 
escort of fourteen mounted riflemen, under the command 
of a lieutenant, was assigned us. 
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We sent word to the young Ooont and Mr. L. at the 
Osage Agency, of our new plan and prospects, and in- 
Tited them to accompany ns. The Ooont, however, could 
not forego the delights he had promised himself in min- 
gling with absolutely savage life. In reply, he agreed to 
keep with ns until we should come upon the trail of the 
Osage hunters, when it was his fixed resolve to strike ofi 
into the wilderness in pursuit of them ; and his faithful 
Mentor, though he grieved at the madness of the scheme, 
was too stanch a friend to desert him. A general rendez- 
vous of our party and escort was appointed, for the fol- 
lowing morning, at the Agency. 

We now made all arrangements for prompt depart- 
ure. Our baggage had hitherto been transported on a 
light wagon, but we were now to break our way through 
an untravelled country, cut up by rivers, ravines, and 
thickets, where a vehicle of the kind would be a com- 
plete impediment We were to travel on horseback, in 
htmters' style, and with as little encumbrance as pos- 
sible. Our baggage, therefore, underwent a rigid and 
most abstemious reduction. A pair of saddle-bags, and 
those by no means crammed, sufficed for each man's 
scanty wardrobe, and, with his great-coat, were to be 
carried upon the steed he rode. The rest of the baggage 
was placed on pack-horses. Each one had a bear-skin 
and a couple of blankets for bedding, and there was a 
tent to shelter us in case of sickness or bad weather. 
We took care to provide ourselves with flour, coffee, and 
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sugar, togeiher with a small supply of salt pork for 
emergencies; for our main subsistence we were to de- 
pend upon the chase. 

Such of our horses as had not been tired out in our 
irecent joumeyy were taken with us as pack-horses, or 
supernumeraries ; but as we were going on a long and 
rough tour, where there would be occasional hunting, 
and where, in case of meeting with hostile savages, the 
safety of the rider might depend upon the goodness of 
his steed, we took care to be well mounted. I procured 
a stout silver-gray; somewhat rough, but stanch and 
powerful; and retained a hardy pony which I had 
hitherto ridden, and which, being somewhat jaded, was 
suffered to ramble along with the pack-horses, to be 
mounted only in case of emergency. 

All these arrangements being made, we left Fort Gib- 
son on the morning of the tenth of October, and crossing 
the river in the front of it, set off for the rendezvous 
at the Agency. A ride of a few miles brought us to the 
ford of the Verdigris, a wild rocky scene overhung with 
forest-treea We descended to the bank of the river and 
crossed in straggling file, the horses stepping cautiously 
from rock to rock, and in a manner feeling about for a 
foothold beneath the rushing and brawling stream. 

Our little Frenchman, Tonish, brought up the rear 
with the pack-horse& He was in high glee, having ex- 
perienced a kind of promotion. In our journey hith- 
erto he had driven the wagon, which he seemed to con- 
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uder a ^eiy inferior employ ; now he was master of tlie 
horse. 

He sat perched like a monkey behind the padk on one 
of the horses ; he sang, he shouted, he yelped like an In- 
dian, and e^er and anon blasphemed fhe loitering padk- 
horses in his jargcm of mingled French, English, and 
Osage, which not one of them conld nnderstand. 

As we were crossiiig the ford we saw on the opposite 
shore a Oreek Indian on horseback. He had paosed to 
reconnoitre ns from the brow of a rook, and formed a 
pictnresqne ol^ot, in unison with the wild scenery 
around him. He wore a bright-blue hunting-shirt trim- 
med with scarlet fringe; a gayly colored handkerchief 
was bound round his head something like a turban, with 
one end hanging down beside his ear; he held a long 
rifle in his hand, and looked like a wild Arab on the 
prowL Our loquacious and ever-meddling little French- 
man called out to him in his Babylonish jargon, but the 
sayagBy having satisfied his curiosity, tossed his hand in 
the air, turned the head of his steed, and galloping along 
the shore soon disappeared among the trees. 
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«^»riAViNO crossed the ford, we isoon reached the 
M^^ Osage Agency where CoL Chotean has his of- 
iBiSSMKa fices and magazines, for the dispatch of Indian 
affairs, and the distribution of presents and supplies. It 
consisted of a few log houses on the banks of the river, 
and presented a motley frontier scene. Here was our 
escort awaiting our arrival; some were on horseback, 
some on foot, some seated on the trunks of fallen trees, 
some shooting at a mark. They were a heterogeneous 
crew: some in frock-coats made of green blankets; others 
in leathern hunting-shirts, but the most part in mar- 
vellously ill-cut garments, much the worse for wear, and 
evidently put on for rugged service. 

Near by these was a group of Osages : stately fellows ; 
stem and simple in garb and aspect. They wore no 
ornaments; their dress consisted merely of blankets, 
leggins, and moccasins. Their heads were bare; their 
hair was cropped close, excepting a bristling ridge on 

the top, like the crest of a helmet, with a long scalp-look 
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hftTigiTig behind. They had fine Boman countenances, 
and broad deep chests ; and, as they generally wore their 
blankets wrapped round their loins, so as to leave the 
bust and arms bare, they looked like so many noble 
bronze figures. The Osages are the finest-looking In- 
dians I have eyer seen in the West They have not 
yielded sufficiently as yet to the influence of civilization 
to lay by their simple Indian garb, or to lose the habits 
of the hunter and the warrior; and their poverty pre- 
yents their indulging in much luxury of appareL 

In contrast to these was a gayly dressed party of 
Creeks. There is something, at the first glance, quite 
Oriental in the appearance of this tribe. They dress in 
calico hunting-shirts, of various brilliant colors, deco- 
rated with bright fringes, and belted with broad girdles, 
embroidered with beads; they have leggins of dressed 
deer-skins, or of green or scarlet cloth, with embroidered 
knee-bands and tassels ; their moccasins are fancifully 
wrought and ornamented, and they wear gaudy handker- 
chiefs tastefully bound round their heada 

Beside these, there was a sprinkling of trappers, hunt- 
ers, half-breeds, Creoles, negroes of every hue ; and all 
that other rabble rout of nondescript beings that keep 
about the frontiers, between civilized and savage life, as 
those equivocal birds, the bats, hover about the confines 
of light and darkness. 

The little hamlet of the Agency was in a complete 
bustle ; the blacksmith's shed, in particular, was a scene 
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of preparation ; a strapping negro was shoeing a horse ; 
two half-breeds were fabricating iron spoons in which to 
melt lead for bnllets. An old trapper, in leathern hnnt- 
ing-frock and moccasins, had placed his rifle against a 
work-bench, while he superintended the operation, and 
gossiped about his hunting exploits ; seTeral large dogs 
were lounging in and out of the shop, or sleeping in 
the sunshine, while a little cur, with head cocked on one 
side, and one ear erect, was watching, with that curiosity 
common to little dogs, the process of shoeing the horse, 
as if studying the art, or waiting for his turn to be shod. 

We found the Count and his companion, the Virtuoso, 
ready for the march. As they intended to overtake the 
Osages, and pass some time in hunting the buffido and 
the wild horse, they had provided themselves accord- 
ingly ; having, in addition to the steeds which they used 
for travelling, others of prime quality, which were to be 
led when on the march, and only to be mounted for the 
chase. 

They had, moreover, engaged the services of a young 
man named Antoine, a half-breed of French and Osage 
origin. He was to be a kind of Jack-of-all-work ; to 
cook, to hunt, and to take care of the horses ; but he had 
a vehement propensity to do nothing, being one of the 
worthless brood engendered and brought up among the 
missions. He was, moreover, a little spoiled by being 
really a handsome young fellow, an Adonis of the fron- 
tier, and still worse by fancying himself highly con- 
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Beoted, his sister being concubine to an opulent white 
frader! 

For our own parts, the Commissioner and myself 
were desirous, before setting out, to procure another at- 
tendant well yersed in wood-craft, who might serve us 
as a huntei: for our little Frenchman would have his 
hands full when in camp, in cooking, and on the march, 
in taking care of the pack-horsea Such a one presented 
himself or rather was recommended to us, in Pierre 
Beatte, a half-breed of French and Osage parentage. 
We were assured that he was acquainted with all parts 
of the country, having traversed it in all directions, both 
in hunting and war parties; that he would be of use 
both as guide and interpreter, and that he was a first- 
rate hunter. 

I confess I did not like his looks when he was first 
presented to me. He was lounging about, in an old 
hunting -frock and metasses or leggins, of deer- skin, 
soiled and greased, and almost japanned by constant 
use. He was apparently about thirty-six years of age, 
square and strongly built. His features were not bad, 
being shaped not unlike those of Napoleon, but sharp- 
ened up, with high Indian cheek-bones. Perhaps the 
dusky greenish hue of his complexion aided his resem- 
blance to an old bronze bust I had seen of the Emperor. 
He had, however, a sullen, saturnine expression, set off 
by a slouched woollen hat, and elf-locks that hung about 
his ears. 
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Snch was the appearance of the man, and his manners 
were equally unprepossessing. He was cold and laconic; 
made no promises or professions; stated the terms he 
required for the services of himself and his horse, which 
we thought rather high, but showed no disposition to 
abate them, nor any anxiety to secure our employ. He 
had altogether more of the red than the white man in 
his composition; and, as I had been taught to look upon 
all half-breeds with distrust, as an uncertain and faith- 
less race, I would gladly have dispensed with the ser- 
yices of Pierre Beatte. We had no time, however, to 
look out for any one more to our taste, and had to make 
an arrangement with him on the spot He then set 
about making his preparations for the journey, promis- 
ing to join us at our evening's encampment 

One thing was yet wanting to fit me out for the Prai- 
ries — a thoroughly trustworthy steed; I was not yet 
mounted to my mind. The gray I had bought, though 
strong and serviceable, was rough. At the last moment 
I succeeded in getting an excellent animal: a dark bay; 
powerful, active, generous-spirited, and in capital condi- 
tion. I mounted him with exultation, and transferred 
the silver-gray to Tonish, who was in such ecstasies at 
finding himself so completely en GavcUier, that I feared 
he might realize the ancient and well-known proverb of 
** a beggar on horseback." 
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' loi^-drawn notes of a bogle at length gave 
the signal for departure. The Tsngera filed 
I off in a stragf^ing line of march through the 
woods: we were soon on horsebaok and following on, bn( 
were detained hj the irregnlarity of the pack-horses. 
They were nnaccnstomed to keep the line, and straggled 
from side to side among the thickets, in spite of aU the 
pesting and bedeviling of Tonish ; who, moonted on his 
g&Uant gray, with a long rifle on his shoulder, worried 
after them, bestowing a auperabnndance of dry blows 
and onrses. 

We soon, therefore, lost sight of onr escort, bnt man- 
aged to keep on their track, tbridding lofty forests, and 
entangled thickets, and passing by Indian wigwams and 
n^ro hnts, until towards dusk we arrived at a frontier 
farm-honse, owned by a settler of the name of BerryhilL 
It was situated on a hill, below which the rangers had 
encamped in a circular groTe, on the ma^^ of a stream. 
The master of the house received as civilly, bnt could 
offer OS no accommodation, for sickness prevailed in hia 
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family. He appeared himself to be in no veiy thriving 
condition, for though bulky in frame, he had a sallow^ 
unhealthy complexion, and a whiffling double Toioe, 
shifting abruptly from a treble to a thorough-bass. 

Finding his log house was a mere hospital, crowded 
with invalids, we ordered our tent to be pitched in the 
farm-yard. 

We had not been long encamped, when our recently 
engaged attendant, Beatte, the Osage half-breed, made 
his appearance. He came mounted on one horse and 
leading another, which seemed to be well packed with 
supplies for the expedition. Beatte was evidently an 
" old soldier," as to the art of taking care of himself ttnd 
looking out for emergencies. Finding that he was in 
government employ, being engaged by the Commis- 
sioner, he had drawn rations of flour and bacon, and put 
them up so as to be weather-prool In addition to the 
horse for the road and for ordinary service, which was a 
rough, hardy animal, he had another for hunting. This 
was of a mixed breed like himself being a cross of 
the domestic stock with the wild horse of the prai- 
ries ; and a noble steed it was, of generous spirit, fine 
action, and admirable bottom. He had taken care to 
have his horses well shod at the Agency. He came 
prepared at all points for war or hunting: his rifle 
on his shoulder, his powder-horn and bullet-pouch 
at his side, his hunting-knife stuck in his belt, and 
coils of cordage at his saddle-bow, which we were told 
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were lariats, or nooeed oords, used in catohing the wild 
horse. 

Thus equipped and provided, an Indian hunter on a 
prairie is like a cmiser on the ocean, perfectly indepen- 
dent of the world, and competent to self-protection and 
self-maintenance. He can cast himself loose from every 
one, shape his own course, and take care of his own 
fortiines. I thought Beatte seemed to feel his inde- 
pendence, and to consider himself superior to us all, now 
that we were launching into the wilderness. He main- 
tained a half proud, half sullen look, and great taci- 
turnity ; and his first care was to unpack his horses and 
put them in safe quarters for the nighi His whole de- 
meanor was in perfect contrast to our vaporing, chatter- 
ing, bustling little Frenchman. The latter, too, seemed 
jealous of this new-comer. He whispered to us that 
these half-breeds were a touchy, capricious people, little 
to be depended upon ; that Beatte had evidently come 
prepared to take care of himself, and that, at any mo- 
ment in the course of our tour, he would be liable to 
take some sudden disgust or affiront, and abandon us at a 
moment's warning : having the means of shifting for him- 
self and being perfectly at home on the prairies. 
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VBOKTIXB SOBNIBS.— ▲ LTOUROUS OF THE BOKDSB.— LTH0H*8 LAW.— THE DAI 
aSB OF FINDIMQ ▲ HOB8B.-^HB TOUNO OBAQB. 

{N the following morning, (Oct 11,) we were on 
the march by half-past seyen o'clock, and rode 
through deep rich bottoms of alluyial soil, oyer- 
grown with redundant vegetation, and trees of an enor- 
mous size. Our route lay parallel to the west bank of 
the Arkansas, on the borders of which riyer, near the 
confluence of the Bed Fork, we expected to overtake the 
main body of rangers. For some miles the country was 
sprinkled with Creek villages and farm-houses ; the in- 
habitants of which appeared to have adopted, with con- 
siderable facility, the rudiments of civilization, and to 
have thriven in consequence. Their farms were well 
stocked, and their houses had a look of comfort and 
abundance. 

We met with numbers of them returning from one of 
their grand games of ball, for which their nation is cele- 
brated. Some were on foot, some on horseback; the 
latter, occasionally, with gayly dressed females behind 
them. They are a well-made race, muscular and closely 
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knit, with well- tamed thighs and legs. They have a 
QjpBj fondness for brilliant colors and gay decorations, 
and are bright and fanciful objects when seen at a dis- 
tance on the prairies. One had a scarlet handkerchief 
bound round his head, surmounted with a tuft of black 
feathers like a cock's tail ; another had a white handker- 
chief, with red feathers; while a third, for want of a 
plnxne, had stuck in his turban a brilliant bunch of 
sumadL 

On the Terge of the wilderness we paused to inquire 
our way at a log house owned by a white settler or 
squatter; a tall, rawboned, old fellow, with red hair, a 
lank lantern visage, and an inveterate habit of winking 
with one eye, as if everything he said was of knowing 
import. He was in a towering passion. One of his 
horses was missing ; he was sure it had been stolen in 
the night by a straggling party of Osages encamped in a 
neighboring swamp ; but he would have satisfaction ! He 
would make an example of the villains. He had accord- 
ingly caught down his rifle from the wall, that invariable 
enforcer of right or wrong upon the frontiers, and, hav- 
ing saddled his steed, was about to sally forth on a foray 
into the swamp ; while a brother squatter, with rifle in 
hand, stood ready to accompany him. 

We endeavored to calm the old campaigner of the 
prairies, by suggesting that his horse might have strayed 
into the neighboring woods ; but he had the frontier pro- 
pensity to charge everything to the Indians, and nothing 
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could diBsuade him from oarrying fire and sword into the 
swamp. 

After riding a few miles further, we lost the trail of 
the main body of rangers, and became perplexed by a 
variety of tracks made by the Indians and settlers. At 
length coming to a log honse, inhabited by a white 
man, the very last on the frontier, we found that we had 
wandered from- our true course. Taking us back for 
some distance, he again brought us to the right trail ; 
putting ourselves upon which, we took our final de- 
parture, and launched into the broad wilderness. 

The trail kept on like a straggling footpath, over hill 
and dale, through brush and brake, and tangled thicket^ 
and open prairie. In traversing the wilds, it is cus- 
tomary for a party, either of horse or foot, to follow each 
other in single file like the Indians ; so that the leaders 
break the way for those who follow, and lessen their 
labor and fatigue. In this way, also, the number of a 
party is concealed, the whole leaving but one narrow 
well-trampled track to mark their course. 

We had not long regained the trail, when, on emerging 
from a forest, we beheld our rawboned, hard-winking, 
hard-riding knight-errant of the frontier, descending the 
slope of a hill, followed by his companion in arms. As 
he drew near to us, the gauntness of his figure and rue- 
fulness of his aspect reminded me of the description of 
the hero of La Mancha, and he was equally bent on 
affieurs of doughty enterprise, being about to penetrate 
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the ihiflketB of the perilous swampy within which the 
enemy lay ensoonoecL 

While we were holding a parley with him on the dope 
of the hilli we descried an Osage on horseback issuing 
ooi ol a skirt of wood about half a mile o£^ and leading a 
hoTBe by a halter. The latter was immediately recog- 
daed by our hard-winking friend as the steed of which 
lie was in quest As the Osage drew near, I was struck 
with his appearance. He was about nineteen or twenty 
jears of age, but well grown, with the fine Soman coun- 
tenance common to his tribe ; and as he rode, with his 
blanket wrapped round his loins, his naked bust would 
have famished a model for a statuary. He was mounted 
on a beautiful piebald horse, a mottled white and brown, 
of the wild breed oi the prairies, decorated with a broad 
collar, from which hung in front a tuft of horse-hair dyed 
of a bright scarlet 

The youth rode slowly up to us with a frank open air, 
and signified by means of our interpreter Beatte, that 
the horse he was leading had wandered to their camp, 
and he was now on his way to conduct him back to his 
owner. 

I had expected to witness an expression of gratitude 
on the part of our hard-favored cayalier, but to my sur- 
prise the old fellow broke out into a furious passion. 
He declared that the Indians had carried off his horse 
in the night, with the intention of bringing him home in 
the morning, and filAinm'T>g a reward for fin^^ing him : a 
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oommon piaotioe, as he affirmed, among the Indian 
He was, therefore, for t^iiig the young Indian to a tn 
and giving him a sound laahing ; and was qoite Borpriac 
at the bnrst of indignation whioh this dotbI mode i 
reqniting a seirioe drew from ns. Snch, however, 
too often the administration of lav on the frtmtie 
"Lynoh's h»w," as it is technically termed, in which il 
plaintiff is apt to be witness, joxy, judge, and exeoi 
tioner, and the defendant to be convicted and ponishc 
on mere presumption ; and in this way, I am oonvinoei 
are occasioned many of those heart-bnmings and resen 
ments among the Indians, which lead to retaliation, ai 
end in Indian wars. When I compared the open, nob 
countenance and frank demeanor of the yonng Osaf 
with the sinister visage and high-handed conduct of tl 
frontiersman, I felt littie doubt on whose back a lac 
would be mcmt meritoriously bestowed. 

Being thus obliged to content himself with the r 
oovery of his horse, withont the pleasure of flc^^ging tl 
finder into the bargain, the old Lycnrgas, or tathi 
Draco, of the frontier, set off growling on his retui 
homeward, followed by his brother-squatter. 

As for the youthful Osage, we were all prepossessed : 
his favor ; the yonng Count especially, with the syx 
pathies proper to his age and incident to his oharacte 
had taken quite a fant^ to him. Nothing would suit bi 

I mnst have the yonng Osage as a companion ai 
Bquiie in hia expedition into the wilderness. The yoai 
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easily tempted, and, with the proepeot of a safe 
range oyer the bnfiiEJo praizies and the promiee of a new 
Uanket, he tinned his bridle, left the swamp and the en- 
campment of his friends behind him, and set off to 
follow the Oonnt in his wanderings in quest of the Osage 
hnniers. 

Booh is the gjorions independence of man in a savage 
slate. This youth, with his rifle, his blanket, and his 
horse, was ready at a moment's warning to rove the 
world ; he carried all his worldly effdcts with him, and 
in the absence of artificial wants possessed the great 
Beeret of personal freedom. We of sodeiy are slaves, not 
8o mucdi to others as to ourselves ; our superfluities are 
the chains that bind us, impeding every movement of 
our bodies, and thwarting every impulse of our souls. 
Such, at least, were my speculations at the time, though 
I am not sure but that they took their tone from the 
enthusiasm of the young C!ount, who seemed more en- 
chanted than ever with the wild chivalry of the prairies, 
and talked of putting on the Indian dress and adopting 
the Indian habits during the time he hoped to pass with 
iheOsages. 
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tEAIL OF THB OS^OB HUNTBB8. — ^DBPABTUBB OF THB OOUHT AHD HIS PUHT 
—A DUBTSD WAB-OAMP.— ▲ YAORAHT DOO.— THE BHOAMPIIXNT. 




the ootirse of the morning the trail we were 
porsoing was crossed by another, which struck 
off through the forest to the west in a direct 
course for the Arkansas River. Beatte, our half-breed, 
after considering it for a moment, pronounced it the trail 
of the Osage hunters ; and that it must lead to the place 
where thej had forded the river on their way to the 
hunting-grounds. 

Here then the young Count and his companion came 
to a halt and prepared to take leave of us. The most 
experienced frontiersmen in the troop remonstrated on 
the hazard of the undertaking. They were about to 
throw themselves loose in the wilderness, with no other 
guides, guards, or attendants than a young ignorant half- 
breed, and a still younger Indian. They were embar-, 
rassed by a pack-horse and two led horses, with which 
they would have to make their way through matted 
forests, and across rivers and morasses. The Osages 
and Pawnees were at war, and they might fall in with 
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tome warrior party of the latter, who are ferodous foes ; 
besides, their small number, and their yalnable horses 
would form a great temptation to some of the straggling 
bands of Osages loitering about the frontier, who might 
rob them of their horses in the nighty and leave them 
destitute and on foot in the midst of the prairies. 

Nothing, however, could restrain the romantio ardor of 
the Count for a campaign of bufEEdo-hunting with the 
Osages, and he had a game spirit that seemed always 
stimulated by the idea of danger. His travelling com- 
panion, of discreeter age and calmer temperament, was 
convinced of the rashness of the enterprise ; but he could 
not control the impetuous zeal of his youthful friend, and 
he was too loyal to leave him to pursue his hazardous 
scheme alone. To our great regret, therefore, we saw 
them abandon the protection of our escort, and strike off 
on their hap-hazard expedition. The old hunters of our 
party shook their heads, and our half-breed, Beatte, pre- 
dicted all kinds of trouble to them ; my only hope was, 
that they would soon meet with perplexities enough to 
cool the impetuosity of the young Count, and induce him 
to rejoin us. With this idea we travelled slowly, and 
made a considerable halt at noon. After resuming our 
march, we came in sight of the Arkansas. It presented a 
broad and rapid stream, bordered by a beach of fine sand, 
overgrown with willows and cotton-wood trees. Beyond 
the river, the eye wandered over a beautiful champaign 
coxmtry, of flowery plains and sloping uplands, diversified 
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by groves and dnmps of trees, and long screens of wood- 
land; the whole wearing the aspect of complete, and 
even ornamental cnltiyation, instead of native wildness. 
Not far from the river, on an open eminence, we passed 
through the recently deserted camping-place of an Osage 
war-party. The frames of the tents or wigwams re- 
mained, consisting of poles bent into an arch, with each 
end stnck into the ground: these are intertwined with 
twigs and branches, and covered with bark and skins. 
Those experienced in Indian lore, can ascertain the tribe« 
and whether on a hunting or a warlike expedition, by the 
shape and disposition of the wigwams. Beatte pointed 
out to us, in the present skeleton camp, the wigwam in 
which the chiefs had held their consultations round the 
council-fire ; and an open area, well trampled down, on 
which the grand war-dance had been performed. 

Pursuing our journey, as we were passing through a 
forest, we were met by a forlorn, half-famished dog, who 
came rambling along the trail, with inflamed eyes and 
bewildered look. Though nearly trampled upon by the 
foremost rangers, he took notice of no one, but rambled 
heedlessly among the horses. The cry of "mad dog" 
was immediately raised, and one of the rangers levelled 
his rifle, but was stayed by the ever-ready humanily of 
the Commissioner. " He is blind I " said he. " It is the 
dog of some poor Indian, following his master by the 
sceni It would be a shame to kill so faithful an ani- 
mal" The ranger shouldered his rifle, the dog blun- 
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dflied Uindly thzongh the cavalcade anhturt, and keeping 
his noee to the gronnd, continiied his course along the 
trail, aftxrding a rare instance of a dog sanriying a bad 



Abont three o'clook, we came to a recent camping- 
plaoe ol the oompai^ of rangers : the brands of one of 
their fires were still smoking; so that^ according to the 
opiiiion of Beatte, they could not have passed on above a 
day previously. As there was a fine stream of water 
dose by, and plenty of pea-vines for the horses^ we 
encamped here for the night. 

We had not been here long, when we heard a halloo 
from a distance, and beheld the young Count and his 
party advancing through the foresi We welcomed them 
to the camp with heartfelt satisfaction ; for their depart- 
ure upon so hazardous an expedition had caused us great 
uneasiness. A short experiment had conyinced them of 
the toil and difficulty of inexperienced travellers like 
themselves making their way through the wilderness 
with such a train of horses, and such slender attendance. 
Fortunately^ they determined to rejoin us before night- 
fall ; one night's camping out might have cost them their 
horses. The Count had prevailed upon his prot^g^ and 
esquire, the young Osage, to continue with him, and still 
calculated upon achieving great exploits with his assist- 
ance, on the bufiialo prairies. 
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nWB OF THB BAK0KB8.— THK COUHT AND HIS DfBIAir SQUIBB.— BAIJT Df TBS 
WOODS.— WOODLAND SCBMB.— OSAOB YILLAGB.— 08AGB YI8ITOB8 AT OUB 
BYBNIM O OAHP. 

^^BSipN the moTning early, (Ooi 12,) the two Greeks 
KS^^ who had been sent express by the oommander 
i^Kfc^i of Fort Gibson, to stop the company of rang- 
ers, arrived at our encampment on their retnm. They 
had left the company encamped about fifty miles distant^ 
in a fine place on the Arkansas, abounding in game, 
where they intended to await our arrival. This news 
spread animation throughout our party, and we set out 
on our march, at sunrise, with renewed spirii 

In mounting our steeds, the young Osage attempted to 
throw a blanket upon his wild horse. The fine, sensitive 
animal took fright, reared and recoiled. The attitudes of 
the wild horse and the almost naked savage would have 
formed studies for a painter or a statuary. 

I often pleased myself in the course of our march, 
with noticing the appearance of the young Count and his 
newly enlisted follower, as they rode before me. Never 
was preux chevaUer better suited with an esquire. The 
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Oooni was well mounted, and, as I have before obserred, 
waa a bold and graoefol rider. He was fond, too, of 
flaraooling bia bane, and fl—>i™g aboat in tbe booyanoy 
of yon&fal apirifa. His diem was a gay Indian bnnt- 
ing-frook, of dieesed deer-skin, setting well to tbe sbape, 
dyed of a beantifol porple, and fandfnlly embroidered 
Tith sflka of varions oolors ; as if it bad been tbe work of 
aome Indian beanty, to decorate a favorite obief. Witb 
tbia be wore leathem pantaloona and moooaaina, a forag- 
ing-oap, and a donble-banelled gnn elmig by a bandoleer 
atbwart bia baok: so tbai be was quite a piotnresqne 
figure as be managed gracefully bis spirited steed. 

Tbe yonng Osage would ride dose behind him on bia 
wild and besntifally mottled horse, which wae decorated 
with crimson tnfts of hair. He rode, witb his finely 
ehAped bead and bust naked; his blanket being girt 
nmnd bis waist. He carried his rifle in one hand, and 
managed bis horse witb tbe other, and seemed ready 
to dash off at a moment's warning, with bis youthful 
leader, on any madcap foray or scamper. Tbe Connt, 
witb the sanguine anticipations of youth, promised him- 
self many hardy adventures and exploits in company 
witb bis youthful "brave," when we should get among 
the bu&loee, in the Pawnee huDting--groandg. 

After riding some distance, we crossed a narrow, deep 
stream, upon a solid bridge, the remains of an old beaver 
dam ; the industrious community which had constracted 
U bad all been destroyed. Above us, a streaming flight 
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of wild geese, high in air, and making a vociferoiui noiae^ 
gave note of the waning year. 

About half-past ten o'clock we made a halt in a foresti 
where there was abundance of the pea-vine. Here we 
tamed the horses loose to graze. A fire was made, wa« 
ter procured from an adjacent spring, and in a short time 
our little Frenchman, Tonish, had a pot of coffee pre- 
pared for our refreshment While partaking of it, we 
were joined by an old Osage, one of a small hunting 
party who had recently passed this way. He was in 
search of* his horse, which had wandered away, or been 
stolen. Our half-breed, Beatte, made a wry face on 
hearing of Osage hunters in this direction. " Until we 
pass those hunters," said he, "we shall see no bu£EE^ 
loes. They frighten away everything like a prairie on 
fire." 

The morning repast being over, the party amused 
themselves in various ways. Some shot with their rifles 
at a mark, others lay asleep half buried in the deep bed 
of foliage, with their heads resting on their saddles; 
others gossiped round the fire at the foot of a tree, which 
sent up wreaths of blue smoke among the branches. 
The horses banqueted luxuriously on the pea-vines, and 
some lay down and rolled amongst them* 

We were overshadowed by lofty trees, with straight, 
smooth trunks, like stately columns ; and as the glancing 
rays of the sun shone through the transparent leaves, 
tinted with the many-colored hues of autumn, I was re- 
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minded of the effect of sunshine among the stained win- 
dows and clustering columns of a Gk>thic cathedral In- 
deed there is a grandeur and solemnity in our spacious 
forests of the West, that awaken in me the same feeling 
I have experienced in those yast and venerable piles, and 
ihe sound of the wind sweeping through them supplies 
occasionally the deep breathings of the organ. 

About noon the bugle sounded to horse, and we were 
again on the march, hoping to arriye at the encampment 
of the rangers before night; as the old Osage had as- 
gxired us it was not aboye ten or twelye miles distant. 
In our course through a forest, we passed by a lonely 
pool, coyered with the most magnificent water-lilies I 
had ever beheld; among which swam several wood- 
dncks, one of the most beautiful of water-fowl, remarka- 
ble for the gracefulness and brilliancy of its plumage. 

After proceeding some distance farther, we came down 
upon the banks of the Arkansas, at a place where tracks 
of numerous horses, all entering the water, showed 
where a party of Osage hunters had recently crossed the 
river on their way to the buffalo range. After letting 
our horses drink in the river, we continued along its 
bank for a space, and then across prairies, where we saw 
ft distant smoke, which we hoped might proceed from the 
encampment of the rangers. Following what we sup- 
posed to be their trail, we came to a meadow in which 
were a number of horses grazing : they were not, how- 
ever, the horses of the troop. A little farther on, we 
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reached a straggling Osage village, on the banks of the 
Arkansas. Onr arrival created quite a sensation. A 
number of old men came forward and shook hands with 
us all severally ; while the women and children huddled 
together in groups, staring at us wildly, chattering and 
laughing among themselves. We found that all the 
young men of the village had departed on a hunting ex- 
pedition, leaving the women and children and old men 
behind. Here the Commissioner made a speech from on 
horseback ; informing his hearers of the purport of his 
mission, to promote a general peace among the tribes of 
the West, and urging them to lay aside all warlike and 
bloodthirsty notions, and not to make any wanton attacks 
upon the Pawnees. This speech being interpreted by 
Beatte, seemed to have a most pacifying effect upon the 
multitude, who promised faithfully that, as &r as in 
them lay, the peace should not be disturbed ; and indeed 
their age and sex gave some reason to trust that they 
would keep their word. 

Still hoping to reach the camp of the rangers before 
nightfall, we pushed on until twilight, when we were 
obliged to halt on the borders of a ravine. The rangers 
bivouacked under trees, at the bottom of the dell, while 
we pitched our tent on a rocky knoll near a running 
stream. The night came on dark and overoast^ with fly- 
ing clouds, and much appearance of rain. The fires of 
the rangers burnt brightly in the dell, and threw strong 
masses of light upon the robber-looking groups that 
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weie oookingy eating, and drinking around them. To 
add to the wildness of the scene, several Osage Indians, 
visitorB from the village we had passed, were mingled 
among the men. Three of them came and seated them- 
selveB by onr fire. They watched everything that was 
going on round them in silence, and looked like figures 
of monumental bronze. We gave them food, and, what 
they most relished, coffee ; for the Indians partake in 
the universal fondness for this beverage, which pervades 
the Wesi When they had made their supper, they 
stretched themselves side by side before the fire, and 
began a low nasal chant, drumming with their hands 
upon their breasts by way of accompaniment. Their 
chant seemed to consist of regular staves, every one ter- 
minating, not in a melodious cadence, but in the abrupt 
interjection huh! uttered almost like a hiccup. This 
chant, we were told by our interpreter, Beatte, related 
to ourselves, our appearance, our treatment of them, and 
all that they knew of our plans. In one part they spoke 
of the young Count, whose animated character and eager- 
ness for Indian enterprise had struck their fancy, and 
they indulged in some waggery about him and the young 
Indian beauties, that produced great merriment among 
our half-breeds. 

This mode of improvising is common throughout the 
savage tribes ; and in this way, with a few simple inflec- 
tions of the voice, they chant all their exploits in war 
and hunting, and occasionally indulge in a vein of comio 
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hnmor and dry satire, to whicli the Tndianfl appear to me 
mnoh more prone than is generally imagined. 

In fact, the Indians that I have had an opportunity of 
seeing in real life are quite different from those described 
in poetry. They are by no means the stoics that they are 
represented; taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a 
smile. Taciturn they are, it is true, when in company 
with white men, whose good-will they distrust^ and 
whose language they do not understand ; but the white 
man is eqnaUy taciturn under like circnmstanoes. When 
the Indians are among themselves, however, there can- 
not be greater gossips. Half their time is taken up in 
talking over their adventures in war and hunting, and in 
telling whimsical stories. They are great mimics and 
buffoons, also, and entertain themselves excessively at 
the expense of the whites with whom they have asso- 
ciated, and who have supposed them impressed with 
profound respect for their grandeur and dignity. They 
are curious observers, noting everything in silence, but 
with a keen and watchful eye ; occasionally exchanging a 
glance or a grunt with each other, when anything partic- 
ularly strikes them; but reserving all comments until 
they are alone. Then it is that they give full scope to 
criticism, satire, mimicry, and mirth. 

In the course of my journey along the frontier I have 
had repeated opportunities of noticing their excitability 
and boisterous merriment at their games ; and have occa* 
sionally noticed a group of Osages sitting round a fire 
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until a late hour of the night, engaged in the most ani- 
mated and liyelj oonyersation ; and at times making the 
woods resound with peals of laughter. As to tears, they 
haTB ihem in abundance, both real and affected ; at times 
they make a merit of them. No one weeps more bitterly 
or profusely at the death of a relative or friend; and 
ihey have stated times when they repair to howl and 
lament at their graves. I have heard doleful wailings at 
daybreak, in the neighboring Indian villages, made by 
some of the inhabitants, who go out at that hour into the 
fields to mourn and weep for the dead : at such times, I 
am told, the tears will stream down their cheeks in 
torrents. 

As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is, 
like the shepherd of pastoral romance, a mere personifi- 
cation of imaginary attributes. 

The nasal chant of our Osage guests gradually died 
away ; they covered their heads with their blankets and 
fell fast asleep, and in a little while all was silent, ex- 
cepting the pattering of scattered rain-drops upon our 
tent. 

In the morning our Indian visitors breakfasted with 
us, but the young Osage who was to act as esquire to 
the Count in his knight-errantry on the prairies, was 
nowhere to be found. His wild horse, too, was missing, 
and, after many conjectures, we came to the conclusion 
that he had taken ** Indian leave " of us in the night. 
We afterwards ascertained that he had been persuaded 
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SO to do by the Osages we had reoently met with ; who 
had represented to him the perils that would attend him 
in an expedition to the Pawnee hnnting-groandsy where 
he might fall into the hands of the implaoable enemies ol 
his tribe : and, what was scarcely less to be apprehended, 
the annoyances to which he would be subjected from the 
capricious and oyerbearing conduct of the white men; 
who, as I haye witnessed in my own short experience, 
are prone to treat the poor Tndianfl as little better than 
brute animals. Indeed, he had had a specimen of i1 
himself in the narrow escape he made from the infliction 
of ^'Lynch's law," by the hard-winking worthy of the 
frontier, for the flagitious crime of finding a stray horse. 
The disappearance of the youth was generally r^pret- 
ted by our party, for we had all taken a great fancy tc 
him from his handsome, frank, and manly appearance, 
and the easy grace of his deportment. He was indeed fl 
native-born gentleman. By none, however, was he sc 
much lamented as by the young Oount, who thus sud- 
denly found himself deprived of his esquire. I regretted 
the departure of the Osage for his own sake, for w€ 
should have cherished him throughout the expedition 
and I am convinced, from the munificent spirit of hif 
patron, he would have returned to his tribe laden wiU 
wealth of beads and trinkets and Indian blankets. 
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weather, which had been rainj in the night, 
haying held np, we resumed our march at seven 
o'clock in the morning, in confident hope of 
soon arriying at the encampment of the rangers. We 
had not ridden above three or four miles when we 
came to a large tree which had recently been felled 
by an axe, for the wild honey contained in the hollow of 
its tmnk, several broken flakes of which still remained. 
We now felt sure that the camp could not be far distant 
About a couple of miles further some of the rangers 
set up a shout, and pointed to a number of horses graz- 
ing in a woody bottom. A few paces brought us to the 
brow of an elevated ridge, whence we looked down upon 
the encampment It was a wild bandit, or Bobin Hood, 
scene. In a beautifid open forest, traversed by a run- 
ning stream, were booths of bark and branches, and 
tents of blankets, — temporary shelters from the recent 
rain, for the rangers commonly bivouac in the open air. 
There were groups of rangers in every kind of uncouth 

garb. Some were cooking at large fires made at the feet 
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of trees; some were stretching and dressing deerHskins; 
some were shooting at a mark, and some lying about on 
the grass. Venison jerked, and hnng on frames, was 
drying over the embers in one place; in another lay 
carcasses recently brought in by the hunters. Stacks 
of rifles were leaning against the trunks of the trees, and 
saddles, bridles, and powder-horns hanging above them, 
while the horses were grazing here and there among the 
thickets. 

Our arrival was greeted with acclamation. The rang- 
ers crowded about their comrades to inquire the news 
from the fort; for our own part, we were received in 
frank simple hunter's style by Captain Bean, the com- 
mander of the company; a man about forty years of age, 
vigorous and active. His life had been chiefly passed 
on the frontier, occasionally in Indian war&re, so that 
he was a thorough woodsman, and a flrst-rate hunter. 
He was equipped in character; in leathern hunting-shirt 
and leggins, and a leathern foraging-cap. 

While we were conversing with the Captain, a veteran 
huntsman approached, whose whole appearance struck 
me. He was of the middle size, but tough and weather- 
proved; a head partly bald and garnished with loose 
iron -gray locks, and a fine black eye, beaming with 
youthful spirii His dress was similar to that of the 
Captain: a rifle-shirt and leggins of dressed deer-skin, 
that had evidently seen service; a powder-horn was 
slung by his side, a hunting-knife stuck in his belt^ and 
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in hia liand was an aaoieni and trusty rifle, donbUeas 
MB dear to him ae a bosom friend. He asked permission 
to go hunting, which was readily granted ''That's old 
Byan,** said the Captain, when he had gone; ''there's 
not a better hnnter in the oamp ; he's snre to bring in 
game. 

In a litUe while our pack-horses were unloaded and 
turned loose to reyel among the pea-Tines. Onr tent was 
pitched ; our fire made ; the half of a deer had been sent 
to ns from the Captain's lodge ; Beatte brought in a 
couple of wild turkeys ; the spits were laden^ and the 
oamp-kettle crammed with meat ; and, to crown our lux- 
uries, a basin filled with great fiakes of delicious honey, 
the spoils of a plundered bee-tree, was given us by one 
of the rangers. 

Our little Frenchman, Tonish, was in an ecstasy, and 
tucking up his sleeves to the elbows, set to work to make 
a display of his culinary skill, on which he prided him- 
self almost as much as upon his hunting, his riding, and 
his warlike prowess 
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beantifal forest in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee-trees ; that is to say, trees in 
the decayed trunks of which wild bees had 
established their hives. It is surprising in what count- 
less swarms the bees have overspread the Far West 
within but a moderate number of years. The Tndians 
consider them the harbinger of the white man, as the 
buffiJo is of the red man ; and say that, in proportion as 
the bee advances, the Indian and bu£EGdo retire. We are 
always accustomed to associate the hum of the bee-hive 
with the farm-house and flower-garden, and to consider 
those industrious little animals as connected with the 
busy haunts of man, and I am told that the wild bee is 
seldom to be met with at any great distance from the 
frontier. They have been the heralds of civilization, 
steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from the Atlantic 
borders, and some of the ancient settlers of the West 
pretend to give the very year when the honey-bee first 
crossed the Mississippi The Indians with surprise 

found the mouldering trees of their forests suddenly 
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teeming with ambroeial sweets, and nothing, I am told« 
can exceed the greedy relish with which they banquet 
for the first time npon this nnbonght Inxnry of the 
wilderness. 

At present the honey-bee swarms in myriads, in tiie 
noble grores and forests which skirt and intersect the 
prairies, and extend along the alluTial bottoms of the 
risers. It seems to me as if these beantifol regions 
answer literally to the description of the land of promise, 
''a land flowing with milk and honey ;** for the rich pas- 
torage of the prairies is calcolated to sustain herds of 
cattle as countless as the sands upon the sea-shore, while 
the flowers with which they are enamelled render them a 
very paradise for the nectar-seeking bee. 

We had not been long in the camp when a party set 
out in quest of a bee-tree ; and, being curious to witness 
the sport, I gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
them. The party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, 
a tall, lank fellow in homespun garb that hung loosely 
about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped not unlike a bee- 
hive ; a comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and without a 
hat, straddled along at his heels, with a long rifle on his 
shoulder. To these succeeded half a dozen others, some 
with axes and some with rifles, for no one stirs &r from 
the camp without his flrearms, so as to be ready either 
for wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance, we came to an open 
glade on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted. 
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and then advanced quietly to a low bosh, on the top of 
which I perceived a piece of honey-comb. This I found 
was the bait or lore for the wild bees. Several were 
humming about it, and diving into its cells. When they 
had laden themselves with honey, they would rise into 
the air, and dart off in a straight line, almost with the 
velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched attentively 
the course they took, and then set off in the same direc- 
tion, stumbling along over twisted roots and fallen trees, 
with their eyes turned up to the sky. In this way they 
traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, in the hollow 
trunk of a blasted oak, where, after buzzing about for a 
moment, they entered a hole about sixfy feet from the 
ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously 
at the foot of the tree, to level it with the ground. The 
mere spectators and amateurs, in the meantime, drew off 
to a cautious distance, to be out of the way of the falling 
of the tree and the vengeance of its inmates. The jarring 
blows of the axe seemed to have no effect in alarming or 
disturbing this most industrious community. They con- 
tinned to ply at their usual occupations, some arriving 
full freighted into port, others sallying forth on new ex- 
peditions, like so many merchantmen in a money-making 
metropolis, little suspicious of impending bankruptcy and 
downfall Even a loud crack which announced the dis- 
rupture of the trunk, failed to divert their attention from 
the intense pursuit of gain; at length down came the tree 
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with a tremendoiiB crash, borating open from end to end, 
and displaying all the hoarded treasures of the common- 
wealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran np with a wisp 
of lighted hay as a defense against the bees. The latter, 
howeyer, made no attack and sought no revenge ; they 
seemed stupefied by the catastrophe and unsuspicious of 
its cause, and remained crawling and buzzing about the 
ruins without offering us any molestation* Every one of 
the party now fell to, with spoon and hunting-knife, to 
scoop out the flakes of honey -comb with which the 
hollow trunk was stored. Some of them were of old date 
and a deep brown color, others were beautifully white, 
and the honey in their cells was almost limpid. Such of 
the combs as were entire were placed in camp-kettles to 
be conveyed to the encampment ; those which had been 
shivered in the fall were devoured upon the spot. Every 
Btark bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in his 
hand, dripping about his fingers, and disappearing as 
rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday appetite of a 
schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the 
downfall of this industrious community: as if the bees 
would carry through the similitude of their habits with 
those of laborious and gainful man, I beheld numbers 
from rival hives, arriving on eager wing, to enrich them- 
selves with the ruins of their neighbors. These busied 
Qiemselves as eagerly and cheerfully as so many wreck- 
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era on an Tnflianian that has been driven on shore; 
plunging into the cells of the broken honey-oombs, ban- 
queting greedily on the spoil, and then winging their 
way fall freighted to their homes. As to the poor 
proprietors of the rain, they seemed to haye no heart 
to do anything, not even to taste the nectar that flowed 
around them; but crawled backwards and forwards, 
in yacant desolation, as I have seen a poor fellow with 
his hands in his pockets, whistling yacantly and de- 
spondingly about the rains of his house that had been 
burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and confu- 
sion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been ab- 
sent at the time of the catastrophe, and who arrived from 
time to time, with full cargoes from abroad. At first 
they wheeled about in the air, in the place where the 
fallen tree had once reared its head, astonished at finding 
it all a vacuum. At leogth, as if comprehending their 
disaster, they settled down in clusters on a dry branch of 
a neighboring tree, whence they seemed to contemplate 
the prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lamentations 
over the downfall of their republic It was a scene on 
which the '^ melancholy Jacques " might have moralized 
by the hour. 

We now abandoned the place, leaving much honey in 
the hollow of the tree. ''It will all be cleared off by 
varmint," said one of the rangers. ''What vermin?'* 
asked L "Oh, bears, and skunks, and raccoons, and 
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'poBsnms. The bears is the knowingest yarmint for find- 
ing out a bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw for days 
together at the trunk till they make a hole big enough to 
get in their paw8» and then they'll haul out honey, beet 
fttdalL'' 
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retoming to the campy we found it a scene of 
the greatest hilarity. Some of the rangers 
were shooting at a mark, others were leaping, 
wrestling, and playing at prison-bars. They were mostly 
young men, on their first expedition, in high health and 
vigor, and buoyant with anticipations ; and I can con- 
ceive nothing more likely to set the youthful blood into 
a flow than a wild wood-life of the kind, and the range 
of a magnificent wilderness, abounding with game, and 
fruitful of adventure. We send our youth abroad to 
grow luxurious and effeminate in Europe ; it appears to 
me that a previous tour on the prairies would be more 
likely to produce that manliness, simplicity, and self- 
dependence most in unison with our political institu- 
tions. 

While the young men were engaged in these boisterous 
amusements, a graver set, composed of the Captain, the 
Doctor, and other sages and leaders of the camp, were 
ieated or stretched out on the grass, round a frontier 
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map, holding a oonsoltation about our position, and tho 
oonrse we were to pursue. 

Our plan was to cross the Arkansas just above where 
ihe Bed Fork Mis into it, then to keep westerly, untU we 
should pass through a grand belt of open forest, called 
the Cross Timber, which ranges nearly north and south 
from the Arkansas to Bed Biver ; after which we were to 
keep a southerly course towards the latter river. 

Our half-breed, Beatte, being an experienced Osage 
hunter, was called into the consultation. ''Have you 
ever hunted in this direction ? " said the Captain. " Yes," 
was the laconic reply. 

'' Perhaps, then, you can tell us in which direction lies 
the Bed Fork?" 

"If you keep along yonder, by the edge of the prairie, 
you will come to a bald hill, with a pile of stones 
upon it" 

" I have noticed that hill as I was hunting," said the 
Captain. 

" Well ! those stones were set up by the Osages as a 

landmark : from that spot you may have a sight of the 

Bed Fork." 
" In that case," cried the Captain, " wo shall reach the 

Bed Fork to-morrow ; then cross the Arkansas above it, 
mto the Pawnee country, and then in two days we shall 
crack bufiEalo bones ! " 

The idea of arriving at the adventurous hunting- 
grounds of the Pawnees, and of coming upon the traces 
5 
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of the buffaloesy made every eye sparkle with animation 
Onr further oonversation was interrupted by the sharp 
report of a rifle at no great distance from the camp. 

"That's old Byan's rifle/' exclaimed the Captain; 
** there's a buck down. Til warrant!" nor was he mis' 
taken ; for, before long, the veteran made his appearance, 
calling upon one of the younger rangers to return with 
him, and aid in bringing home the carcass. 

The surrounding country, in fact, abounded with game, 
so that the camp was overstocked with provisions, and, 
as no less than twenty bee-trees had been cut down in 
the vicinity, every one revelled in luxury. With the 
wasteful prodigality of hunters, there inras a continual 
feasting, and scarce any one put by provision for the 
morrow. The cooking was conducted in hunters' style : 
the meat was stuck upon tapering spits of dogwood, 
which were thrust perpendicularly into the ground, so as 
to sustain the joint before the fire, where it was roasted 
or broiled with all its juices retained in it in a manner 
that would have tickled the palate of the most expe- 
rienced gourmand. As much could not be said in favor 
of the bread. It was little more than a paste made of 
flour and water, and fried like fritters, in lard; though 
some adopted a ruder style, twisting it round the ends 
of sticks, and tiius roasting it before the fire. In either 
way, I have found it extremely palatable on the prairies. 
No one knows the true relish of food until he has a himt« 
Ar's appetite. 
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Before sunset, we were snmmoned by little Tonish to a 
munptaoiis repast. Blankets had been spread on the 
ground near to the fire, upon which we took our seat& 
A large dish, or bowl, made from the root of a maple- 
tree, and which we had purchased at the Indian village, 
was placed on the ground before ns, and into it were 
emptied the contents of one of the camp-kettles, consisfr 
ing of a wild turkey hashed, together with slices of bacon 
and lumps of dough. Beside it was placed another bowl 
of similar ware, containing an ample supply of fritters. 
After we had discussed the hash, two wooden spits, on 
which the ribs of a fat buck were broiling before the fire, 
were removed and planted in the ground before us, with 
a triumphant air, by little Tonish. Having no dishes, we 
had to proceed in hunters' style, cutting off strips and 
slices with our hunting-knives, and dipping them in salt 
and pepper. To do justice to Tonish's cookery, however, 
and to the keen sauce of the prairies, never have I tasted 
venison so delicious. With all this, our beverage was 
coffee, boiled in a camp-kettle, sweetened with brown 
sugar, and drunk out of tin cups : and such was the style 
of our banqueting throughout this expedition, whenever 
provisions were plenty, and as long as flour and coffee 
and sugar held out 

As the twilight thickened into night, the sentinels were 
marched forth to their stations around the camp : an in- 
dispensable precaution in a country infested by Indians. 
The encampment now presented a picturesque appear- 
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anoe. Camp-fires were blazing and smooldering here 
and there among the trees, with groups of rangers round 
them ; some seated or lying on the ground, others stand- 
ing in the ruddy glare of the flames, or in shadowy reliel 
At some of the fires there was much boisterous mirth, 
where peals of laughter were mingled with loud ribald 
jokes and uncouth exclamations; for the troop was evi- 
dently a raw, undisciplined band, levied among the wild 
youngsters of the frontier, who had enlisted, some for the 
sake of roving adventure, and some for the purpose of 
getting a knowledge of the country. Many of them were 
the neighbors of their officers, and accustomed to regard 
them with the familiarity of equals and companions. 
None of them had any idea of the restraint and decorum 
of a camp, or ambition to acquire a name for exactness 
in a profession in which they had no intention of con- 
tinuing. 

While this boisterous merriment prevailed at some of 
the fires, there suddenly rose a strain of nasal melody 
from another, at which a choir of "vocalists" were 
uniting their voices in a most lugubrious psalm-tune. 
This was led by one of the lieutenants ; a tall, spare man, 
who we were informed had officiated as schoolmaster, 
singing-master, and occasionally as Methodist preacher, 
in one of the villages of the fontier. The chant rose 
solemnly and sadly in the night air, and reminded me of 
the description of similar canticles in the camps of the 
Covenanters ; and, indeed, the strange medley of figures 
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and faces and nnoouth garbs congregated together in our 
troop would not liave disgraced the banners of Praise*- 
God Barebone. 

In one of the intervals of this nasal psalmody an ama- 
tenr owl, as if in competition, began his dreary hooting. 
Immediately there was a cry throughout the camp of 
" Charley's owl ! Charley's owl ! " It seems this " obscure 
bird" had visited the camp every night, and had been 
fired at by one of the sentinels, a half-witted lad named 
Charley; who, on being called up for firing when on duty, 
excused himself by saying, that he understood that owls 
made uncommonly good soup. 

One of the young rangers mimicked the cry of this bird 
of wisdom, who, with a simplicity little consonant with 
his character, came hovering within sight, and alighted 
on the naked branch of a tree lit up by the blaze of our 
fire. The young Count immediately seized his fowling- 
piece, took fatal aim, and in a twinkling the poor bird of 
ill omen came fluttering to the ground. Charley was now 
called upon to make and eat his dish of owl-soup, but 
declined, as he had not shot the bird. 

In the course of the evening I paid a visit to the Cap- 
tain's fire. It was composed of huge trunks of trees, and 
of sufficient magnitude to roast a buffalo whole. Here 
were a number of the prime hunters and leaders of the 
camp, some sitting, some standing, and others lying on 
skins or blankets before the fire, telling old frontiei 
stories about hunting and Indian warfare. 
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As ihe night advanoed, we peroeiyed above the treen^ 
to the west, a ruddy glow flushing up the sky. 

^ That must be a prairie set on fire by the Osage hunt- 
ers," said the Captain. 

*'It is at the Bed Fork,'' said Beatte, regarding the 
sky. ''It seems but three miles distant^ yet it perhaps 
is twenty." 

About half-past eight o'clock, a beautiful pale light 
gradually sprang up in the east, a precursor of the rising 
moon. Drawing off from the Captain's lodge, I now pre- 
pared for the night's repose. I had determined to aban- 
don the shelter of the tent, and henceforth to biyouao 
like the rangers. A bear-skin spread at the foot of a 
tree was my bed, with a pair of saddle-bags for a pillow. 
Wrapping myself in blankets, I stretched myself on this 
hunter's couch, and soon fell into a sound and sweet 
sleep, from which I did not awake until ths bi:^e 
sounded at daybreak. 
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October 14 

|T the signal-note of the bngle, the sentinels 
and patrols marched in from their stations 
around the oamp and were dismissed. The 
rangers were ronsed from their night's repose, and soon 
a bustling scene took place. While some cut wood, made 
fires, and prepared the morning's meal, others struck 
their foul-weathel shelters of blankets, and made every 
preparation for departure; while others dashed about, 
through brush and brake, catching the horses and lead- 
ing or driving them into camp. 

During all this bustle the forest rang with whoops, 
and shouts, and peals of laughter; when all had break- 
fasted, packed up their effects and camp-equipage, and 
loaded the pack-horses, the bugle sounded to saddle and 
mount By eight o'clock the whole troop set off in a 
long straggling Une, with whoop and halloo, intermingled 
with many an oath at the loitering pack-horses, and in a 

little while the forest, which for several days had been 
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the scene of snch anwonted bustle and uproar, relapsed 
into its primeyal solitude and silence. 

It was a bright sunny morning, with a pure trans- 
parent atmosphere that seemed to bathe the very heart 
with gladness. Our march continued parallel to the Ar- 
kansas, through a rich and varied country ;— sometimes 
we had to break our way through alluvial bottoms mat- 
ted with redundant vegetation, where the gigantic trees 
were entangled with grape-vines, hanging like cordage 
from their branches; sometimes we coasted along slug- 
gish brooks, whose feebly trickling current just served 
to link together a succession of glassy pools, imbedded 
like mirrors in the quiet bosom of the forest, reflecting 
its autumnal foliage and patches of the clear blue sky. 
Sometimes we scrambled up broken and rocky hills, from 
the summits of which we had wide views stretching on 
one side over distant prairies diversified by groves and 
forests, and on the other ranging along a line of blue and 
shadowy hills beyond the waters of the Arkansas. 

The appearance of our troop was suited to the coun- 
try; stretching along in a line of upwards of half a mile 
in length, winding among brakes and bushes, and up and 
down the defiles of the hills, — the men in every kind of 
uncouth garb, with long rifles on their shoulders, and 
mounted on horses of every color. The pack-horses, too, 
would incessantly wander from the line of march, to crop 
the surrounding herbage, and were banged and beaten 
back by Tonish and his half-breed compeers, with vol- 
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leys of mongrel oaths. Every now and then the notes 
of the bugle, from the head of the oolomn, wonld echo 
through the woodlands and along the hollow glens, sum- 
moning up stragglers, and announcing the line of march. 
The whole scene reminded me of the description given 
of bands of buccaneers penetrating the wilds of South 
America, on their plundering expeditions against the 
Spanish settlements. 

At one time we passed through a luxuriant bottom of 
meadow bordered by thickets, where the tall grass was 
pressed down into numerous "deer-beds," where those 
animals had couched the preceding night Some oak- 
trees also bore signs of having been clambered by bears, 
in quest of acorns, the marks of their claws being visible 
in the bark. 

As we opened a glade of this sheltered meadow, we 
beheld several deer bounding away in wild affi*ight, until, 
having gained some distance, they would stop and gaze 
back, with the curiosity common to this animal, at the 
strange intruders into their solitudes. There was im- 
mediately a sharp report of rifles in every direction, from 
the young huntsmen of the troop, but they were too 
eager to aim surely, and the deer, unharmed, bounded 
away into the depths of the forest. 

In the course of our march we struck the Arkansas, 
but found ourselves still below the Bed Fork, and, as 
the river made deep bends, we again left its banks and 
continued through the woods until nearly eight o'clock, 
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when we encamped in a beantifal basin bordered by a 
fine streamy and shaded by clamps of lofty oaks. 

The horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their 
fore-legs were fettered with cords or leathern straps, so 
as to impede their moyements, and prevent their wander^ 
ing from the camp. They were then tomed loose to 
grasse. A number of rangers, prime hunters, started off 
in different directions in search of game. There was no 
whooping or laughing about the camp as in the morning ; 
all were either busy about the fires preparing the even- 
ing's repast, or reposing upon the grass. Shots were 
soon heard in various directions. After a time a hunts- 
man rode into the camp, with the carcass of a fine buck 
hanging across his horse. Shortly afterwards came in a 
couple of stripling hunters on foot, one of whom bore on 
his shoulders the body of a doe. He was evidently 
proud of his spoil, being probably one of his first 
achievements, though he and his companion were much 
bantered by their comrades, as young beginners who 
hunted in partnership. 

Just as the night set in, there was a great shouting at 
one end of the camp, and immediately afterwards a body 
of young rangers came parading round the various fires, 
bearing one of their comrades in triumph on their 
shoulders. He had shot an elk for the first time in his 
life, and it was the first animal of the kind that had been 
killed on this expedition. The young huntsman, whose 
name was ITLellan, was the hero of the camp for the 
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mght^ and was the ''father of the feast'' into the bargain; 
for portions of his elk were seen roasting at every fire. 

The other hunters returned without success. The 
Captain had observed the tracks of a buffiJo which must 
have passed within a few days, and had tracked a bear 
for some distance untU the footprints had disappeared. 
He had seen an elk too, on the banks of the Arkansas, 
which walked out on a sand-bar of the river, but before 
he oould steal round through the bushes to get a shot, it 
had reentered the woods. 

Our own hunter, Beatte, returned silent and sulky, 
{rom an unsuccessful hunt As yet he had brought us in 
nothing, and we had depended for our supplies of venison 
upon the Captain's mess. Beatte was evidently morti- 
fied, for he looked down with contempt upon the rangers, 
as raw and inexperienced woodsmen, but little skilled in 
hunting ; — ^they, on the other hand, regarded Beatte with 
no very complacent eye, as one of an evil breed, and 
always spoke of him as '' the Indian." 

Our little Frenchman Tonish, also, by his incessant 
boasting and chattering, and gasconading, in his balder- 
dashed dialect, had drawn upon himself the ridicule of 
many of the wags of the troop, who amused themselves 
at his expense in a kind of raillery by no means remark- 
able for its delicacy; but the little varlet was so com- 
pletely fortified by vanity and self-conce>t, that he was 
invulnerable to every joke. I must confess, however, 
that I felt a little mortified at the sorry figure our re- 
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tainers were malring among these moss-troopers of the 
frontier. Even onr very equipments came in for a share 
of nnpopolarityy and I heard many sneers at the double- 
barrelled guns with which we were provided against 
smaller game; the lads of the West holding '^shot-gonsy" 
as they called them, in great contempt, thinking grouse, 
partridges, and even wild turkeys as beneath their 
' serious attention, and the rifle the only fire-arm worthy 
of a hunter. 

I was awakened before daybreak the next morning by 
the mournful howling of a wolf, who was skulking about 
the purlieus of the camp, attracted by the scent of veni- 
son. Scarcely had the first gray streak of dawn ap- 
peared, when a youngster at one of the distant lodges, 
shaking off his sleep, crowed in imitation of a cock, with 
a loud clear note and prolonged cadence, that would 
have done credit to the most veteran chanticleer. He 
was immediately answered from another quarter, as if 
from a rival rooster. The chant was echoed from lodge 
to lodge, and followed by the cackling of hens, quack- 
ing of ducks, gabbling of turkeys, and grunting of swine, 
until we seemed to have been transported into the 
midst of a farm-yard, with all its inmates in full concert 
around us. 

After riding a short distance this morning, we came 
upon a well-worn Indian track, and following it, scram- 
bled to the summit of a hill, whence we had a wide pros^ 
pect over a country diversified by rocky ridges and wav 
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ing lines of upland, and enriched by groyes and dumps 
of trees of varied tuft and foliage. At a distance to the 
west) to our great satisfaction, we beheld the Bed Fork 
rolling its ruddy current to the Arkansas, and found that 
we were above the point of junction. We now descended 
and pushed forward, with much difficulty, through the 
rich alluvial bottom that borders the Arkansas. Here 
the trees were interwoven with grape-vines, forming a 
kind of cordage, from trunk to trunk and limb to limb ; 
there was a thick undergrowth, also, of bush and bram- 
ble, and such an abundance of hops, fit for gathering, 
that it was difficult for our horses to force their way 
through. 

The soil was imprinted in many places with the tracks 
of deer, and the claws of bears were to be traced on vari- 
ous trees. Every one was on the look-out in the hope of 
starting some game, when suddenly there was a bustle 
and a clamor in a distant part of the line. A bear ! a 
bear ! was the cry. We all pressed forward to be present 
at the sport, when to my infinite though whimsical 
chagrin I found it to be our two worthies, Beatte and 
Tonish, perpetrating a foul murder on a polecat, or 
skunk! The animal had ensconced itself beneath the 
trunk of a fallen tree, whence it kept up a vigorous de- 
fence in its peculiar style, until the surrounding forest 
was in a high state of fragrance. 

Gibes and jokes now broke out on all sides at the ex- 
pense of the Indian hunter, and he was advised to wear 
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the softlp of the sknnk as the only trophy of his prowesa 
When they found, however, that he and Tonish were ab- 
solutely bent upon bearing off the oaroass as a peculiar 
dainty, there was a universal expression of disgust ; and 
they were regarded as little better than cannibals. 

Mortified at this ignominious d^ut of our two hunters, 
I insisted upon their abandoning their prize and resum- 
ing their march. Beatte complied with a do^ed, dis- 
contented air, and lagged behind muttering to himBel£ 
Tonish, however, with his usual buoyancy, consoled him- 
self by vociferous eulogies on the richness and delicacy 
of a roasted polecat, which he swore was considered the 
daintiest of dishes by all experienced Indian gourmands. 
It was with difficulty I could silence his loquacity by 
repeated and peremptory commands. A Frenchman's 
vivacity, however, if repressed in one way, will break out 
in another, and Tonish now eased off his spleen by be- 
stowing volleys of oaths and dry blows on the pack- 
horses. I was likely to be no gainer in the end, by my 
opposition to the humors of these varlets, for after a 
time Beatte, who had lagged behind, rode up to the head 
of the line to resume his station as a guide, and I had 
the vexation to see the carcass of his prize, stripped of 
its skin, and looking like a fat sucking-pig, AtLr\^\r\g be- 
hind his saddle. I made a solemn vow, however, in 
secret, that our fire should not be disgraced by the cook* 
ing of that polecat 
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Iiad now arriyed at the riyery aboni a qnarter 
of a mile aboye the junction of the Bed Fork ; 
but the banks were steep and cmmblingy and 
the cnirent was deep and rapid. It was impossible, 
therefore, to cross at this place; and we resumed our 
painful course through the forest, dispatching Beatte 
ahead, in search of a fording place. We had proceeded 
about a mile further, when he rejoined us, bringing in- 
telligence of a place hard by, where the river, for a great 
part of its breadth, was rendered fordable by sand-bars, 
and the remainder might easily be swum by the horses. 

Here, then, we made a halt Some of the rangers set 
to work vigorously with their axes, felling trees on the 
edge of the river, wherewith to form rafts for the trans- 
portation of their baggage and camp equipage. Others 
patrolled the banks of the river farther up, in hopes of 
finding a better fording place; being unwilling to risk 
their horses in the deep channel 

It was now that our worthies, Beatte and Tonish, had 
an opportunity of displaying their Indian adroitness and 
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resource. At the Osage -village which we had passed a 
day or two before, they had procured a dry buffalo skin. 
This was now produced; cords were passed through a 
number of small eyelet-holes with which it was bor- 
dered, and it was drawn up, until it formed a kind of 
deep trough. Sticks were then placed athwart it on 
the inside, to keep it in shape ; our camp equipage and 
a part of our baggage were placed within, and the sin- 
gular bark was carried down the bank and set afloat 
A cord was attached to the prow, which Beatte took 
between his teeth, and throwing himself into the water, 
went ahead, towing the bark after him; while Tonish 
followed behind, to keep it steady and to propel it 
Part of the way they had foothold, and were enabled to 
wade, but in the main current they were obliged to swim. 
The whole way, they whooped and yelled in the Indian 
style, until they landed safely on the opposite shore. 

The Commissioner and myself were so well pleased 
with this Indian mode of ferriage, that we determined 
to trust ourselves in the buffialo hide. Our companions, 
the Count and Mr. L., had proceeded with the horses, 
along the river-bank, in search of a ford which some of 
the rangers had discovered, about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. While we were waiting for the return of our ferry- 
man, I happened to cast my eyes upon a heap of luggage 
under a bush, and descried the sleek cskrcass of the pole- 
cat, snugly trussed up, and ready for roasting before the 
evening fire. I could not resist the temptation to plump 
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it into the river, when it snnk to the bottom like a lump of 
lead ; and thus onr lodge was relieyed from the bad odor 
which this savory viand had threatened to bring npon it 

Our men having reorossed with their oockle-shell bark, 
it was drawn on shore, half filled with saddles, saddle- 
bags, and other ln£^;age, amounting to a hundred weight ; 
and being again placed in the water, I was invited to take 
my seal It appeared to me pretty much like the em« 
barkation of the wise men of Gotham, who went to sea in 
a bowl : I stepped in, however, without hesitation, though 
as cautiously as possible, and sat down on top of the lug- 
gage, the margin of the hide HinkiTig to within a hand's 
breadth of the water's edge. Bifles, fowling-pieces, and 
other articles of small bulk, were then handed in, until I 
protested against receiving any more freight We then 
launched forth upon the stream, the bark being towed as 
before. 

It was with a sensation half serious, half comic, that 
I found myself thus afloat, on the skin of a buffalo, in 
the midst of a wild river, surrounded by wilderness, and 
towed along by a half-savage, whooping and yelling like 
a devil incarnate. To please the vanity of little Tonish, 
I discharged the double-barrelled gun, to the right and 
left, when in the centre of the stream. The report echoed 
along the woody shores, and was answered by shouts 
from some of the rangers, to the great exultation of the 
little Frenchman, who took to himself the whole glory of 
this Indian mode of navigation. 
C 
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Onr Toyage was accomplished happily; the Commis- 
sioner was ferried across with equal success, and all ouz 
effects were brought oyer in the same manner. Nothing 
could equal the vainglorious vaporing of little Tonish, as 
he strutted about the shore, and exulted in his superior 
skill and knowledge, to the rangers. Beatte, however, 
kept his proud, saturnine look, without a smile. He had 
a vast contempt for the ignorance of the rangers, and felt 
that he had been undervalued by them. His only obser- 
vation was, " Dey now see de Indian good for someting, 
anyhow ! " 

The broad, sandy shore where we had landed, was 
intersected by innumerable tracks of elk, deer, bean, 
raccoons, turkeys, and water-fowL The river scenery at 
this place was beautifully diversified, presenting long^ 
shining reaches, bordered by willows and cotton-wood 
trees; rich bottoms, with lofty forests; among which 
towered enormous plane-trees, and the distance was 
closed in by high embowered promontories. The foliage 
had a yellow autumnal tint, which gave to the sunny 
landscape the golden tone of one of the landscapes of 
Claude Lorraine. There was animation given to the 
scene by a raft of logs and branches, on which the Cap- 
tain and his prime companion, the Doctor, were ferrying 
their effects across the stream ; and by a long line of rang- 
ers on horseback, fording the river obliquely, along a ae- 
ries of sand-bars, about a mile and a half 
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|EING joined by the Oaptain and some of the 
rangers, we straok into the woods for about 
half a mile, and then entered a wild, rocky dell, 
bordered by two lofty ridges of lime-stone, which nar- 
rowed as we adyanced, until they met and united ; mak- 
ing aknost an angle. Here a fine spring of water rose 
among the rocks, and fed a silver rill that ran the whole 
length of the dell, freshening the grass with which it was 
carpeted. 

In this rocky nook we encamped, among tall trees. 
The rangers gradually joined us, straggling through the 
forest singly or in groups ; some on horseback, some on 
foot, driving their horses before them, heavily laden with 
baggage, some dripping wet, having fallen into the river ; 
for they had experienced much fatigue and trouble from 
the length of the ford and the depth and rapidity of the 
stream. They looked not unlike banditti returning with 
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their plunder ; and the wild dell was a retreat worthy to 
receive them. The effect was heightened after dark, 
when the light of the fires was cast upon rugged-looking 
groups of men and horses; with baggage tumbled in 
heaps, rifles piled against the trees, and saddles, bridles, 
and powder-horns hanging about their trunks. 

At the encampment we were joined by the young 
Count and his companion, and the young half-breed, An- 
toine, who had all passed successfully by the ford. To 
my annoyance, however, I discovered that both of my 
horses were missing. I had supposed them in the 
charge of Antoine : but he, with characteristic careleaa- 
ness, had paid no heed to them, and they had probably 
wandered from the line on the opposite side of the river. 
It was arranged that Beatte and Antoine should reoroas 
the river at an early hour of the morning, in search of 
them. 

A fat buck and a number of wild turkeys being 
brought into the camp, we managed, with the addition 
of a cup of coffee, to make a comfortable supper; after 
which I repaired to the Captain's lodge, which was a 
kind of council-fire and gossiping-place for the veterans 
of the camp. 

As we were conversing together, we observed, as on 
former nights, a dusky, red glow in the west, above the 
summits of the surrounding cliffk It was again attrib- 
uted to Indian fires on the prairies ; and supposed to be 
on the western side of the Arkansait, If 00, it was 
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thought they miuit be made by some party of Pawneesy 
IB the Osage hnnten seldom Tentnred in that quarter. 
Our half-breeds, howeTer, prononnoed them Osage fires, 
and that they were on the opposite side of the Ar- 
kanflflfl 

The oonyersation now tamed upon the Pawnees, into 
whose hnnting-gronnds we were about entering. There 
is always some wild nntamed tribe of Indians, who form 
for a time the terror of the frontier, and about whom 
all kinds of fearful stories are told. Such, at present, 
was the case with the Pawnees, who roye the regions 
between the Arkansas and the Bed Biver, and the prai- 
ries of Texas. They were represented as admirable 
horsemen, and always on horseback, — mounted on fleet 
and hardy steeds, the wild race of the prairies. With 
these they roam the great plains that extend about the 
Arkansas, the Bed Biver, and through Texas, to the 
Bocky Mountains; sometimes engaged in hunting the 
deer and bufEeJo, sometimes in warlike and predatory 
expeditions ; for, like their counterparts, the sons of 
Ishmael, their hand is against eyery one, and every 
one's hand against thenL Some of them have no fixed 
habitation, but dwell in tents of skins, easily packed up 
and transported, so that they are here to-day, and away, 
no one knows where, to-morrow. 

One of the veteran hunters gave several anecdotes of 
their mode of fighting. Luckless, according to his ao- 
eonnt, is the band of weary traders or hunters descried 
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by them, in the midst of a prairie. Sometimes thej 
steal npon them by stratagem, hanging with one leg o^er 
the saddle, and their bodies oonoealed, — so that their 
troop at a distance has the appearance of a gang of wild 
horses. When they have thns gained sufficiently upon 
the enemy, they will suddenly raise themselyes in their 
saddles, and come like a rushing blasts all fluttering with 
feathers, shaking their mantles, brandishing their weap- 
ons, and maVing hideous yells. In this way they seek to 
strike a panic into the horses, and put them to the scam- 
per, when they will pursue and carry them off in triumph. 

The best mode of defence, according to this yeteran 
woodsman, is to get into the coyert of some wood, or 
thicket ; or, if there be none at hand, to dismount, tie the 
horses firmly head to head in a circle, so that they can- 
not break away and scatter, and resort to the shelter of a 
rayine, or make a hollow in the sand, where they may 
be screened from the shafts of the Pawnees. The latter 
chiefly use the bow and arrow, and are dexterous archers, 
— circling round and round their enemy, and launching 
their arrows when at full speed. They are chiefly for- 
midable on the prairies, where they haye free career for 
their horses, and no trees to turn aside their arrows. 
They will rarely follow a flying enemy into the forest 

Seyeral anecdotes, also, were giyen, of the secrecy and 
caution with which they will follow, and hang about the 
camp of an enemy, seeking a fayorable moment for plun- 
der or attack. 
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" We mii8t now begin to keep a sharp lookont^" said 
the Captain. "I must isene written orders, that no man 
shall hunt without leaTe, or fire off a gun, on pain of rid- 
ing a wooden horse with a sharp bacL I haye a wild 
Grew of young fellows unaccustomed to frontier service. 
It will be difficult to teach them caution. We are now in 
the land of a silent, watchful, crafty people, who, when 
we least suspect it» may be around us, spying on all our 
moYements, and ready to pounce upon all stragglers." 

^* How will you be able to keep your men from firing, if 
they see game while strolling round the camp ? " asked 
one of the rangers. 

*' They must not take their guns with them unless they 
are on duty, or have permission.'* 

" Ah, Captain," cried the ranger, " that will never do 
for me. Where I go, my rifie goes. I never like to leave 
it behind ; it's like a part of myself. There's no one will 
take such cskre of it as I, and there's nothing will take 
such care of me as my rifie." 

** There's truth in all that," said the Captain, touched 
by a true hunter's sympathy. " I've had my rifle pretty 
nigh as long as I have had my wife, and a faithful friend 
it has been to me." 

Here the Doctor, who is as keen a hunter as the Cap- 
tain, joined in the conversation: — "A neighbor of mine 
says, next to my rifie, I'd as leave lend you my wife." 

** There's few," observed the Captain, " that take care 
of their rifies as they ought to be taken care of." 
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" Or of iheir wiyes either," replied the Dootor, with a 
winL 

^* Thai's a fikot," rejoined the OaptaiiL 

Word was now brought that a party of fonr rangers, 
headed by ** Old Byan," were missing. They had sepa- 
rated from the main body, on the opposite side of the 
river, when searching for a ford, and had straggled o£^ 
nobody knew whither. Many conjectores were made 
about them, and some apprehensions expressed for their 
safety. 

'' I should send to look after them," said the Oaptain, 
*' but old Byan is with them, and he knows how to take 
oare of himself and of them too. If it were not for him, 
I would not give much for the rest ; but he is as muoh at 
home in the woods or on a prairie as he would be in 
his own farm-yard. He's never lost, wherever he is. 
There's a good gang of them to stand by one another, — 
four to watch, and one to take care of the fire." 

" It's a dismal thing to get lost at night in a strange 
and wild country," said one of the younger rangers. 

''Not if you have one or two in company," said an 
older one. ''For my part, I could feel as cheerful in 
this hollow as in my own home, if I had but one com- 
rade to take turns to watch and keep the fire going. I 
could lie here for hours, and gaze up to that blazing star 
there, that seems to look down into the camp as if it 
were keeping guard over it" 

" Aye, the stars are a kind of company to one, when 
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you haTB to keep watch alone. That's a cheerful star, 
too, somehow ; that's the eTening star, the planet Yenus 
ihey call it, I thinL" 

" If that's the planet Yenus," said one of the council, 
who, I belieye, was the psalm-singing schoolmaster, ^* it 
bodes 1:8 no good; for I recollect reading in some book 
ihat the Pawnees worship that star, and sacrifice their 
prisoners to it. So I should not feel the better for the 
sight of that star in this part of the country." 

'^ Well," said the sergeant, a thorough-bred woodsman, 
'' star or no star, I have passed many a night alone in a 
wilder place than this, and slept sotmd too, I'll warrant 
you. Once, however, I had rather an tmeasy time of ii 
I was belated in passing through a tract of wood, near 
the Tombigbee Biver; so I struck a light, made a fire, 
and turned my horse loose, while I stretched myself to 
sleep. By-and-by, I heard the wolves howl. My horse 
came crowding near me for protection, for he was ter- 
ribly frightened I drove him off^ but he returned, and 
drew nearer and nearer, and stood looking at me and at 
the fire, and dozing, and nodding, and tottering on his 
fore-feet, for he was powerful tired- After a while, I 
heard a strange, dismal cry. I thought at first it might 
be an owl. I heard it again, and then I knew it was not 
an owl, but must be a panther. I felt rather awkward, 
for I had no weapon but a double-bladed penknife. I 
however prepared for defence in the best way I could, 
and piled up small brands from the fire, to pepper him 
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with, should he come nigh. The company of mj hoiM 
now seemed a comfort to me; the poor creature laid 
down beside me and soon fell asleep, being so tired. I 
kept watch, and nodded and dozed, and started awaka, 
and looked ronnd, expecting to see the glaring eyes of 
the panther close npon me ; bnt, somehow or other, fa- 
tigue got the better of me, and I fell asleep outrighi In 
the morning I found the tracks of a panther within sixty 
paces. They were as large as my two fists. He had evi- 
dently been walking backwards and forwards, trying to 
make up his mind to attack me; but luckily, he had not 
courage." 

Oci 16. I awoke before daybreak. The moon was 
shining feebly down into the glen, from among light 
drifting clouds; the camp-fires were nearly burnt out^ 
and the men lying about them, wrapped in blankets. 
With the first streak of day, our huntsman, Beatte, with 
Antoine, the young half-breed, set off to recross the river, 
in search of the stray horses, in company with several 
rangers who had left their rifles on the opposite shore. 
As the ford was deep, and they were obliged to cross in 
a diagonal line, against a rapid current, they had to be 
mounted on the tallest and strongest horses. 

By eight o'clock, Beatte returned. He had found the 
horses, but had lost Antoine. The latter, he said, was 
a boy, a greenhorn, that knew nothing of the woods. He 
had wandered out of sight of him, and got losi How- 
ever, there were plenty more for him to fall in company 
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wiihy as some of the rangers had gone astray also, and 
old Byan and his partjr had not returned. 

We waited nntil the morning was somewhat advanoed, 
in herpes of being rejoined by the stragglers, bnt they did 
not make their appearance. The Oaptain observed, that 
the TTii^mna on the opposite side of the riyer were all 
well disposed to the whites ; so that no serious appre- 
hensions need be entertained for the safety of the miss- 
ing. The greatest danger was, that their horses might 
be stolen in the night by straggling Osages. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to proceed, leaving a rear-goard in the 
oamp to await their arrival 

I sat on a rock that overhtrng the spring at the npper 
part of the dell, and amused myself by watching the 
changing scene before me. First, the preparations for 
departure. Horses driven in from the purlieus of the 
camp ; rangers riding about among rocks and bushes in 
quest of others that had strayed to a distance; the 
bustle of packing up camp-equipage, and the clamor 
after kettles and frying-pans borrowed by one mess from 
another, mixed up with oaths and exclamations at restive 
horses, or others that had wandered away to graze after 
being packed : among which the voice of our little 
Frenchman, Tonish, was particularly to be distinguished. 

The bugle sounded the signal to mount and march. 
The troop filed off in irregular line down the glen, and 
ihrough the open forest, winding and gradually disap- 
|)earing among the trees, though the clamor of voices 
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and the notes of the bogle could be heard for some iinie 
afterwards. The rear-guard remained under the trees in 
the lower part of the dell : some on horsebaok, with their 
rifles on their shoulders; others seated by the fire or 
lying on the ground, gossiping in a low, lassy tone of 
Toice, their horses unsaddled, standing and dozing 
around ; while one of the rangers, profiting by this inter- 
yal of leisure, was shaving himself before a pocket-mirror 
stuck against the trunk of a tree. 

The clamor of yoioes and the notes of the bugle at 
length died away, and the glen relapsed into quiet and 
silence, broken occasionally by the low murmuring tone 
of the group around the fire, or the pensive whistle of 
some laggard among the trees; or the rustling of the 
yellow leaves, which the lightest breath of air brou^t 
down in wavering showers, a sign of the departing g^Miea 
of the year. 
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lYJLNQ passed through the skirt of woodland 
bordering the river, we ascended the hills, 
taking a westerly course through an undulat- 
ing country of " oak openings," where the eye stretched 
over wide tracts of hill and dale, diversified by forests, 
groves, and clumps of trees. As we were proceeding at a 
slow pace, those who were at the head of the line de- 
scried four deer grazing on a grassy slope about half a 
mile distant They apparently had not perceived our 
approach, and continued to graze in perfect tranquillity. 
A young ranger obtained permission from the Captain to 
go in pursuit of them, and the troop halted in lengthened 
line, watching him in silence. Walking his horse slowly 
and cautiously, he made a circuit until a screen of wood 
intervened between him and the deer. Dismounting 
then, he left his horse among the trees, and creeping 
round a knoll, was hidden from our view. We now kept 
our eyes intently fixed on the deer, which continued 
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grazmgy onconsoioas of their danger. Presenflj there 
was the sharp report of a rifle ; a fine buck made a oon- 
ynlsiye bound and fell to the earth; his companions 
scampered o£ Immediately our whole line of march 
was broken ; there was a helter-shelter galloping of the 
youngsters of the troop, eager to get a shot at the fu- 
gitives ; and one of the most conspicuous personages in 
the chase was our little Frenchman Tonish on his silver- 
gray, having abandoned his pack-horses at the first sight 
of the deer. It was some time before our scattered 
forces could be recalled by the bugle, and our march re- 
sumed. 

Two or three times in the course of the day we were 
interrupted by hurry-scurry scenes of the kind. The 
young men of the troop were full of excitement on en- 
tering an unexplored country abounding in game, and 
they were too little accustomed to discipline or restraint 
to be kept in order. No one, however, was more unman- 
ageable than Tonish. Having an intense conceit of his 
skill as a hunter, and an irrepressible passion for dis- 
play, he was continually sallying forth, like an ill-broken 
hound, whenever any game was started, and had as often 
to be whipped back. 

At length his curiosity got a salutary check. A Cat 
doe came bounding along in full view of the whole line. 
Tonish dismounted, levelled his rifle, and had a &ir 
shot. The doe kept on. He sprang upon his horse, 
stood up on the saddle like a postuie-master^ and com- 
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tiniied gazing after the animal as if certain to see it folL 
The doe, however, kept on its way rejoicing; a langh 
broke ont along the line, the little Frenchman slipped 
qnietly into his saddle, began to belabor and blaspheme 
the wandering pack-horses, as if they had been to blame, 
and for some time we were relieved from his vaunting 
and vaporing. 

In one place of oar march we came to the remains of 
an old Indian encampment, on the banks of a fine stream, 
with the moss-grown skulls of deer lying here and there 
about it. As we were in the Pawnee country, it was 
supposed, of course, to have been a camp of those formi- 
dable rovers; the Doctor, however, after considering 
the shape and disposition of the lodges, pronounced it 
the camp of some bold Delawares, who had probably 
made a brief and dashing excursion into these danger- 
ous hunting-grounds. 

Haying proceeded some distance further, we observed 
a couple of figures on horseback, slowly moving parallel 
to us along the edge of a naked hill about two miles 
distant ; and apparently reconnoitring us. There was a 
halt, and much gazing and conjecturing. Were they In- 
dians? If Indians, were they Pawnees? There is some- 
thing exciting to the imagination and stirring to the 
feelings, while traversing these hostile plains, in seeing 
a horseman prowling along the horizon. It is like de- 
scrying a sail at sea in time of war, when it may be either 
a privateer or a pirate. Our conjectures were soon set 
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at Test by leoonnoitring the two horsemen through a 
small spy-glassy when they proved to be two of the men 
we had left at the oamp, who had set out to rejoin ns, 
and had wandered from the track. 

Our march this day was animating and delightful We 
were in a region of adventure ; breaking our way through 
a country hitherto untrodden by white men, excepting 
perchance by some solitary trapper. The weather was 
in its perfection, temperate, genial, and enlivening; a 
deep blue sky with a few light feathery clouds, an at- 
mosphere of perfect transparency, an air pure and bland, 
and a glorious country spreading out far and wide in the 
golden sunshine of an autumnal day ; but all silent, life- 
less, without a human habitation, and apparently with- 
out a human inhabitant I It was as if a ban hung over 
this fair but fated region. The very Indians dared not 
abide here, but made it a mere scene of perilous enter- 
prise, to hunt for a few days, and then away. 

After a march of about fifteen miles west we encamped 
in a beautiful pemnsula, made by the wiudiugs and 
doublings of a deep, clear, and almost motionless brook, 
and covered by an open grove of lofty and magnificent 
trees. Several hunters immediately started forth in 
quest of game before the noise of the camp should 
frighten it from the vicinity. Our man, Beatte, also took 
his rifle and went forth alone, in a different course from 
the rest 

For my own part^ I laid on the grass under the trees. 
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and built castles in the clouds, and indulged in the very 
luxury of rural repose. Indeed I can scarcely conceive a 
kind of life more calculated to put both mind and body 
in a healthful tone. A morning's ride of several hours 
diversified by hunting incidents; an encampment iii the 
afternoon under some noble grove on the borders of a 
stream; an evening banquet of venison, fresh killed, 
roasted, or broiled on the coals; turkeys just from the 
thickets, and wild honey from the trees ; and all relished 
with an appetite unknown to the gourmets of the cities. 
And at night — such sweet sleeping in the open air, or 
waking and gazing at the moon and stars, shining be- 
tween the trees I 

On the present occasion, however, we had not much 
reason to boast of our larder. But one deer had been 
killed during the day, and none of that had reached our 
lodge. We were fain, therefore, to stay our keen appe- 
tites by some scraps of turkey brought from the last en- 
campment, eked out with a slice or two of salt pork. 
This scarcity, however, did not continue long. Before 
dark, a young hunter returned well laden with spoiL He 
had shot a deer, cut it up in an artist-like style, and, 
putting the meat in a kind of sack made of the hide, had 
slung it across his shoulder and trudged with it to camp. 

Not long after, Beatte made his appearance with a fat 
doe across his horse. It was the first game he had 
brought in, and I was glad to see him with a trophy that 
might efface the memory of the polecat He laid the 

7 
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carcass down by our fire without saying a word, and then 
turned to unsaddle his horse; nor could any questions 
from us about his hunting draw from him more than 
laconic replies. If Beatte, howeTer, observed this Indian 
taciturnity about what he had done, Tonish made up for 
it by boasting of what he meant to da Now that we 
were in a good hunting country, he meant to take the 
field, and, if we would take his word for it, our lodge 
would henceforth be overwhelmed with game. Luckily 
his talking did not prevent his working; the doe was 
skilfully dissected, several fat ribs roasted before the 
fire, the coffee-kettle replenished, and in a little while we 
were enabled to indenmify ourselves luxuriously for our 
late meagre repast 

The Captain did not return until late, and he returned 
empty-handed. He had been in pursuit of his usual 
game, the deer, when he came upon the tracks of a gang 
of about sixty elk. Having never killed an animal of the 
kind, and the elk being at this moment an object of am- 
bition among all the veteran hunters of the camp, he 
abandoned his pursuit of the deer, and followed the 
newly discovered track. After some time he came in 
sight of the elk, and had several &dr chances of a shot, 
but was anxious to bring down a large buck which kept 
in the advance. Finding at length there was danger of 
the whole gang escaping him, he fired at a doe. The shot 
took effect, but the animal had sufficient strength to keep 
on for a time with its companions. From the tracks of 
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blood he felt OQnfident it was mortally woonded, but 
eTening ooming on, he oonld not keep the trail, and had 
to giye up the searoh until morning. 

Old Bjan and his little band had not yet rejoined ns, 
neither had onr young half-breed Antoine made his ap- 
pearance. It was determined, therefore, to remain at 
our encampment lor the following day, to give time for 
all stragglers to arrive. 

The conversation this evening, among the old hunts- 
men, turned upon the Delaware tribe, one of whose 
encampments we had passed in the course of the day; 
and anecdotes were given of their prowess in war and 
dexterity in hunting. They used to be deadly foes of the 
Osages, who stood in great awe of their desperate valor, 
though they were apt to attribute it to a whimsical 
cause. " Look at the Delawares," would they say, '^ dey 
got short leg — ^no can run — must stand andf fight a great 
heap." In fact, the Delawares are rather short-legged, 
while the Osages are remarkable for length of limb. 

The expeditions of the Delawares, whether of war or 
hunting, are wide and fearless; a small band of them 
will penetrate far into these dangerous and hostile wilds, 
and will push their encampments even to the Bocky 
Mountains. This daring temper may be in some meas- 
ure encouraged by one of the superstitions of their 
creed. They believe that a guardian spirit, in the form 
of a great eagle, watches over them, hovering in the sky, 
far out of sight Sometimes, when well pleased with 
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them, he wheels down into the lower regions, and may 
be seen circling with wide-spread wings against the 
white clonds ; at such times the seasons are propitious, 
the com grows finely, and they have great success in 
hunting. Sometimes, however, he is angry, and then he 
vents his rage in the thunder, which is his voice, and the 
lightning, which is the flashing of his eye, and strikes 
dead the object of his displeasure. 

The Delawares make sacrifices to this spirit, who occa- 
sionally lets drop a feather from his wing in token of 
satisfaction. These feathers render the wearer invisible 
and invulnerable. Indeed, the Indians generally con- 
sider the feathers of the eagle possessed of occult and 
sovereign virtues. 

At one time a party of the Delawares, in the course of 
a bold excursion into the Pawnee hunting-grounds, were 
surrounded on one of the great plains, and nearly de- 
stroyed. The remnant took refuge on the summit of one 
of those isolated and conical hills which rise almost like 
artificial mounds, from the midst of the prairies. Here 
the chief warrior, driven almost to despair, sacrificed his 
horse to the tutelar spirit Suddenly an enormous eagle, 
rushing down from the sky, bore off the victim in his 
talons, and mounting into the air, dropped a quill-feathei 
from his wing. The chief caught it up with joy, bound it 
to his forehead, and, leading his followers down the hill, 
cut his way through the enemy with great slaughter, and 
without any one of his party receiving a wound. 



CHAPTER XV. 



rsm 8BAB0H FOR THE BLK.—PAWKXB 8TORIB8. 




pTFH the momiiig dawn, the prime hunters of 
the camp were all on the alert, and set off in 
different directions, to beat up the country for 
game. The Captain's brother, Sergeant Bean, was among 
ike first, and returned before breakfast with success, 
haying killed a fat doe almost within the purlieus of the 
camp. 

When breakfast was over, the Captain mounted his 
horse, to go in quest of the elk which he had wounded 
on the preceding evening; and which, he was persuaded, 
had received its death-wound. I determined to join him 
in the search, and we accordingly sallied forth together, 
accompanied also by his brother, the sergeant, and a 
lieutenant Two rangers followed on foot, to bring home 
the carcass of the doe which the sergeant had killed. 
We had not ridden far when we came to where it lay, on 
the side of a hill, in the midst of a beautiful woodland 
scene. The two rangers immediately fell to work, with 
true hunters' skill to dismember it, and prepare it for 
transportation to the camp, while we continued on our 
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course. We passed along sloping hill -sides, among 
skirts of thicket and scattered forest-trees, until we came 
to a place where the long herbage was pressed down 
with numerous elk-beds. Here the captain had first 
roused the gang of elks; and, after looking about dili- 
gently for a little while, he pointed out their '* trail," the 
footprints of which were as large as those of homed 
cattle. He now put himself upon the track, and went 
quietly forward, the rest of us following him in Indian 
file. At length he halted at the place where the elk had 
been when shot at Spots of blood on the surrounding 
herbage showed that the shot had been effectiye. The 
wounded animal had evidently kept for some distance 
with the rest of the herd, as could be seen by sprinklings 
of blood, here and there, on the shrubs and weeds bor- 
dering the trail These at length suddenly disappeared. 
'' Somewhere hereabout," said the Captain, ** the elk must 
have turned off from the gang. Whenever they feel 
themselves mortally wounded, they will turn aside and 
seek some out-of-the-way place to die alone." 

There was something in this picture of the last mo- 
ments of a wounded deer to touch the sympathies of one 
not hardened to the gentle disports of the chase ; such 
sympathies, however, are but transient Man is natu- 
rally an animal of prey ; and, however changed by civili- 
zation, will readily relapse into his instinct for destruc- 
tion. I found my ravenous and sanguinary propensities 
daily growing stronger upon the prairie& 
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After looking about for a little while, the Oaptain snc- 
eeeded in finding the separate trail of the wounded elk, 
which turned off almost at right angles from that of the 
herd, and entered an open forest of scattered trees. The 
traces of blood became more &int and rare, and occurred 
at greater distances; at length they ceased altc^ther, 
and the ground was so hard, and the herbage so much 
parched and withered, that the footprints of the animal 
could no longer be perceived. 

'* The elk must lie somewhere in this neighborhood," 
said the Captain, "as you may know by those turkey- 
buzzards wheeling about in the air; for they always 
hover in that way above some carcass. However, the 
dead elk cannot get away, so let us follow the trail of 
the living ones : they may have halted at no great dis- 
tance, and we may find them grazing, and get another 
crack at them." 

We accordingly returned, and resumed the trail of the 
elks, which led us a straggling course over hill and dale, 
covered with scattered oaks. Every now and then we 
would catch a glimpse of a deer bounding away across 
some glade of the forest, but the captain was not to be 
diverted from his elk-hunt by such inferior game. A 
large flock of wild turkeys, too, were roused by the 
trampling of our horses ; some scampered off as fast as 
their long legs could carry them; others fluttered up 
into the trees, where they remained with outstretched 
necks, gazing at us. The Captain would not allow a rifle 
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to be discharged at them, lest it should alarm the elk, 
which he hoped to find in the vicinity. At length we 
came to where the forest ended in a steep bank, and the 
Bed Fork wound its way below us, between broad sandy 
shores. The trail descended the bank, and we could 
trace it, with our eyes, across the level sands, until it 
terminated in the river, which, it was evident, the gang 
had forded on the preceding evening. 

^^It is needless to follow on any further," said tike Cap- 
tain. " The elk must have been much frightened, and, 
after crossing the river, may have kept on for twenty 
miles without stopping." 

Our little party now divided, the lieutenant and ser- 
geant making a circuit in quest of game, and the Captain 
and myself taking the direction of the camp. On our 
way, we came to a buffido track more than a year old. 
It was not wider than an ordinary footpath, and worn 
deep into the soil ; for these animals follow each other in 
single file. Shortly afterwards, we met two rangers on 
foot, hunting. They had wounded an elk, but he had 
escaped ; and in pursuing him, had found the one shot 
by the Captain on the preceding evening. They turned 
back, and conducted us to it It was a noble animal, as 
large as a yearling heifer, and lay in an open part of the 
forest, about a mile and a half distant from the place 
where it had been shot The turkey-buzzards which we 
had previously noticed were wheeling in the air above it. 
The observation of the Captain seemed verified. The 
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poor AfiimiLl, as life was ebbing away, had apparently 
abandoned its unhurt companions^ and turned aside to 

die alone. 

The Captain and the two rangers forthwith fell to 
work, with their hunting-knives, to flay and cut up the 
carcass. It was already tainted on the inside, but ample 
oollops were cut from the ribs and haunches, and laid 
in a heap on the outstretched hide. Holes were then 
cut along the border of the hide, raw thongs were passed 
through them, and the whole drawn up like a sack, 
which was swung behind the Captain's saddle. All this 
while the turkey-buzzards were soaring overhead, wait- 
ing for our departure, to swoop down and banquet on 
the carcass. 

The wreck of the poor elk being thus dismantled, the 
Captain and myself mounted our horses, and jogged back 
to the camp, while the two rangers resumed their hunting. 

On reaching the camp, I found there our young half- 
breed, Antoine. After separating from Beatte, in the 
search after the stray horses on the other side of the 
Arkansas, he had fallen upon a wrong track, which he 
followed for several miles, when he overtook old Byan 
and his party, and found he had been following their 
traces. 

They all forded the Arkansas about eight miles above 
our crossing-place, and found their way to our late en- 
campment in the glen, where the rear-guard we had left 
behind was waiting for them. Antoine, being weU 
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mounted, and somewhat impatient to rejoin ns, had 
pushed on alone, following our trail, to our present en- 
campment, and bringing the oaroass of a yonng bear 
which he had killed. 

Our camp, during the residue of the day, presented a 
mingled picture of bustle and repose. Some of the men 
were busy round the fires, jerking and roasting Yenison 
and bear's meat, to be packed up as a future supply. 
Some were stretching and dressing the skins of the ani- 
mals they had killed ; others were washing their clothes 
in the brook, and hanging them on the bushes to dry ; 
while many were lying on the grass, and lazily gossip- 
ing in the shade. Every now and then a hunter would 
return, on horseback or on foot, laden with game, or 
empty-handed. Those who brought home any spoil, de- 
posited it at the Captain's fire, and then filed off to their 
respectiye messes, to relate their day's exploits to their 
companions. The game killed at this camp consisted of 
six deer, one elk, two bears, and six or eight turkeya 

During the last two or three days, since their wild 
Indian achievement in navigating the river, our retainers 
had risen in consequence among the rangers ; and now I 
found Tonish making himself a complete oracle among 
some of the raw and inexperienced recruits, who had 
never been in the wilderness. He had continually a knot 
hanging about him, and listening to his extravagant tales 
about the Pawnees, with whom he pretended to have 
had fearful encounters. His representations, in £aot| 
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were calculated to inspire his hearers with an awful idea 
of the foe into whose lands they were intruding. Accord- 
ing to his accounts, the rifle of the white man was no 
match for the bow and arrow of the Pawnee. When the 
rifle was once discharged, it took time and trouble to load 
it again, and in the meantime the enemy could keep on 
launching his shafts as fast as he could draw his bow. 
Then the Pawnee, according to Tonish, could shoot, with 
xmerring aim, three hundred yards, and send his arrow 
dean through and through a buffido ; nay, he had known 
a Pawnee shaft pass through one buffido and wound 
another. And then the way the Pawnees sheltered 
themselves from the shots of their enemy : they would 
hang with one leg over the saddle, crouching their bodies 
along the opposite side of their horse, and would shoot 
their arrows from under his neck, while at full speed ! 

If Tonish was to be believed, there was peril at every 
step in these debatable grounds of the Indian tribes. 
Pawnees lurked unseen among the thickets and ravines. 
They had their scouts and sentinels on the summit of the 
mounds which command a view over the prairies, where 
they lay crouched in the tall grass ; only now and then 
raising their heads to watch the movements of any war 
or hunting party that might be passing in lengthened 
line below. At night, they would lurk round an encamp- 
ment; crawling through the grass, and imitating the 
movements of a wolf, so as to deceive the sentinel on 
the outpost, until, having arrived sufficiently near, they 
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would speed an arrow through his heart, and retreat iin- 
discoyered. In telling his stories, Tonish would appeal 
from time to time to Beatte for the truth of what he 
said; the only reply would be a nod, or shrug of the 
shoulders; the latter being divided in mind between a 
distaste for the gasconading spirit of his comrade, and a 
sovereign contempt for the inexperience of the young 
rangers in all that he considered true knowledge. 
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October 18. 

E prepared to march at the asual hoar, bat 
word was brought to the Captain that three of 
the rangers, who had been attacked with the 
measles, were nnable to proceed, and that another one 
was missing. The last was an old frontiersman, bj the 
name of Sawyer, who had gained years without experi- 
*^nce : and having sallied forth to hunt, on the preceding 
day, had probably lost his way on the prairies. A guard 
of ten men was, therefore, left to take care of the sick, 
and wait for the straggler. If the former recovered suf- 
ficiently in the course of two or three days, they were to 
rejoin the main body, otherwise to be escorted back to 
the garrison. 

Taking our leave of the sick -camp, we shaped our 
course westward, along the heads of small streams, all 
wandering, in deep ravines, towards the Bed Fork. The 
land was high and undulating, or "rolling," as it is 
termed in the West ; with a poor hungry soil mingled 
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with the sandstone^ which is anusnal in this part of the 
countryy and checkered with harsh forests of post-oak 
and black-jack. 

In the coarse of the mormng I received a lesson on 
the importance of being chary of one's steed on the prai- 
ries. The one I rode surpassed in action most horses of 
the troop, and was of great mettle and a generons spirit 
In crossing the deep ravines, he wonld scramble np the 
steep banks like a cat, and was always for leaping the 
narrow runs of water. I was not aware of the impru- 
dence of indulging him in such exertions, until, in leap- 
ing him across a small brook, I felt him immediately 
falter beneath me. He limped forward a short distance, 
but soon fell stark lame, having sprained his shoulder. 
What was to be done? He could not keep up with the 
troop, and was too valuable to be abandoned on the prai- 
rie. The only alternative was to send him back to join 
the invalids in the sick-camp, and to share their fortunes. 
Nobody, however, seemed disposed to lead him back, 
although I offered a liberal reward. Either the stories 
of Tonish about the Pawnees had spread an apprehen- 
sion of lurking foes and imminent perils on the prairies, 
or there was a fear of missing the trail and getting lost 
At length two young men stepped forward and agreed 
to go in company, so that, should they be benighted on 
the prairies, there might be one to watch while the other 
slept 

The horse was accordingly consigned to their care, and 
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I looked after him with a meful eye, as he limped ofl^ for 
it seemed as if» with him, all strength and buoyancy had 
departed from me. 

I looked round for a steed to supply his place, and 
fixed my eyes upon the gallant gray which I had trans- 
ferred at the Agency to Tonish. The moment, how- 
eyer, that I hinted about his dismounting and taking 
up with the supernumerary pony, the little varlet broke 
out into vociferous remonstrances and lamentations, 
gasping and almost strangling, in his eagerness to give 
Tent to them. I saw that to unhorse him would be to 
prostrate his spirit and cut his vanity to the quick. 
I had not the heart to inflict such a wound, or to 
bring down the poor devil from his transient vainglory ; 
BO I left him in possession of his gallant gray, and 
contented myself with shifting my saddle to the jaded 
pony. 

I was now sensible of the complete reverse to which a 
horseman is exposed on the prairiea I felt how com- 
pletely the spirit of the rider depended upon his steed. 
I had hitherto been able to make excursions at will 
from the line, and to gallop in pursuit of any object of 
interest or curiosity. I was now reduced to the tone of 
ttie jaded animal I bestrode, and doomed to plod on 
patiently and slowly after my file -leader. Above all, I 
was made conscious how unwise it is, on expeditions 
of the kind, where a man's life may depend upon the 
strength and speed and freshness of his horse, to task 
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the generous animal by any nnneoesBaiy exertion of his 
powers. 

I have observed that the wary and experienced hunts- 
man and traveller of the prairies is always sparing of his 
horse, when on a journey ; never, except in emergency, 
putting him off of a walk. The regular joumeyings of 
frontiersmen and Indians, when on a long march, seldom 
exceed above fifteen miles a day, and are generally about 
ten or twelve, and they never indulge in capricious gal- 
loping. Many of those, however, with whom I was trav- 
elling were young and inexperienced, and full of excite- 
ment at finding themselves in a country abounding with 
game. It was impossible to retain them in the sobriety 
of a march, or to keep them to the line. As we broke 
our way through the coverts and ravines, and the deer 
started up and scampered off to the right and left, the 
rifle-balls would whiz after them, and our young hunters 
dash off in pursuit At one time they made a grand 
burst after what they supposed to be a gang of bears, 
but soon pulled up on discovering them to be black 
wolves, prowling in company. 

After a march of about twelve miles we encamped, a 
little after mid-day, on the borders of a brook which 
loitered through a deep ravine. In the course of the 
afternoon old Byan, the Nestor of the camp, made his 
appearance, followed by his little band of stragglers. 
He was greeted with joyful acclamations, which showed 
the estimation in which he was held by his brother 
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woodmen. The litUe band oame laden with Teniaon; a 
fine hannoh of whioh the veteran hunter laid, as a pres- 
ent^ faj the Oaptain's fire. 

Our men, Beatte and Tonish, both sallied forth, early 
in the afternoon, to hunt Towards evening the former 
retamed, with a fine buck across his horse. He laid it 
down, as usual, in silence, and proceeded to unsaddle 
and turn his horse loose. Tonish came back without 
any game, but with much more glory, — ^having made 
several capital shots, though unluckily the wounded deer 
had all escaped him. 

There was an abundant supply of meat in the camp; 
fiir besides other game, three elk had been killed. The 
wary and veteran woodmen were all busy jerking meat, 
against a time of scarcity ; the less experienced revelled 
in present abundance, leaving the morrow to provide for 
itsell 

On the following morning, (Oci 19,) I succeeded in 
fthATigiTig my pony and a reasonable sum of money for 
a strong and active horse. It was a great satisfaction 
to find myself once more tolerably well mounted. I 
perceived, however, that there would be little difficulty 
in making a selection from among the troop, for the 
rangers had all that propensity for ''swapping," or, as 
they term it, " trading," which pervades the West In 
the course of our expedition there was scarce a horse, 
rifle, powder-horn, or blanket, that did not change own- 
ers several times; and one keen ''trader" boasted of 

8 
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haying by dint of frequent bargains changed a bad 
horse into a good one, and put a hundred dollars in 
his pocket 

The morning was lowering and sultry, with low mut- 
tering of distant thunder. The change of weather had 
its effect upon the spirits of the troop. The camp was 
unusually sober and quiet; there was none of the aooua- 
tomed farm-yard melody of crowing and caoUing at day- 
break ; none of the bursts of merriment, the loud jokes 
and banterings, that had commonly prevailed during the 
bustle of equipment Now and then might be heard a 
short strain of a song, a faint laugh, or a solitary whis- 
tle; but, in general, every one went silently and dog- 
gedly about the duties of the camp, or the preparations 
for departure. 

When the time arrived to saddle and mounts five 
horses were reported as missing ; although all the woods 
and thickets had been beaten up for some distance round 
the camp. Several rangers were dispatched to ''skir'* 
the country round in quest of them. In the meantime 
the thunder continued to growl, and we had a passing 
shower. The horses, like their riders, were affected by 
the change of weather. They stood here and there about 
the camp, some saddled and bridled, others loose, but all 
spiritless and dozing, with stooping head, one hind leg 
partly drawn up so as to rest on the point of the hoo^ 
and the whole hide reeking with the rain, and sending 
up wreaths of vapor. The men, too, waited in listless 
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groaps ih6 retam of their oomrades who had gone in 
qoest of the horses; now and then taming up an anzioas 
eye to the drifting olonds, whioh boded an approach- 
ing stonn. Gloomy weather inspires gloomy thoughts. 
Borne expressed fears that we were dogged by some 
party of Tndians, who had stolen the horses in the night 
Ih6 most prevalent apprehension, howeyer, was, that 
tbey had returned on their traces to onr last encamp- 
ment^ or had started off on a direct line for Fort Gibson. 
In this respect^ the instinct of horses is said to resemble 
that of the pigeon. They will strike for home by a direct 
eoarae, paiwing through tracts of wilderness which they 
haiwe never before trayersed. 

After delaying until the morning was somewhat ad- 
vanced, a lieutenant with a guard was appointed to await 
the return of the rangers, and we set off on our day's 
journey, considerably reduced in numbers; much, as I 
thought, to the discomposure of some of the troop, who 
intimated that we might prove too weak-handed in case 
€< an encounter with the Pawnees. 
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march for a part of the day lay a little to 
the south of west, through straggling forests 
of the kind of low, scmbbed trees already men- 
tioned, called "post-oaks," and ''black-jacks." The soil 
of these ''oak barrens" is loose and unsound; being little 
better at times than a mere quicksand, in which, in rainy 
weather, the horse's hoof slips from side to side, and 
now and then sinks in a rotten, spongy turt to the fet- 
lock. Such was the case at present in consequence of 
successive thunder-showers, through which we draggled 
along in dogged silence. Several deer were roused by 
our approach, and scudded across the forest-glades ; but 
no one, as formerly, broke the line of march to pursue 
them. At one time we passed the bones and horns of 
a bufifalo, and at another time a bufilEdo track not above 
three days old. These signs of the vicinity of this grand 
game of the prairies had a reviving effect on the spirits 
of our huntsmen ; but it was of transient duration. 
In crossing a prairie of moderate extent, rendered Ut- 
ile 
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ile better than a slippery bog by the recent Bhowers, 
we were overtaken by a violent thonder-gnsi The rain 
came rattling upon ns in torrents, and spattered np like 
steam along the ground; the whole landscape was sud- 
denly wrapped in gloom that gave a vivid effect to the 
intense sheets of lightning, while the thunder seemed 
to burst over our very heads, and was reverberated by 
the groves and forests that checked and skirted the prai- 
rie. Man and beast were so pelted, drenched, and con- 
founded, that the line was thrown in complete confusion ; 
—some of the horses were so frightened as to be almost 
munanageable, and our scattered cavalcade looked like 
a tempest-tossed fleet, driving hither and thither, at the 
mercy of wind and wave. 

At length, at half-past two o'clock, we came to a halt, 
and gathering together our forces, encamped in an open 
and lofty grove, with a prairie on one side and a stream 
on the other. The forest immediately rang with the 
sound of the axe and the crash of falling trees. Huge 
fires were soon blazing ; blankets were stretched before 
them, by way of tents; booths were hastily reared of 
bark and skins ; every fire had its group drawn close 
round it, drying and warming themselves, or preparing a 
comforting meal. Some of the rangers were discharg- 
ing and cleaning their rifles, which had been exposed to 
the rain; while the horses, relieved from their saddles 
and burdens, rolled in the wet grasa 

The showers continued from time to time, until late 
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in the eTening. Before dark, our horses were gathered 
in and tethered about the skirts of the camp, within the 
outposts, through fear of Indian prowlers, who are apt 
to take advantage of stormy nights for their depredations 
and assaults. As the night thickened, the huge fires 
became more and more luminous; lighting up masses 
of the overhanging foliage, and leaving other parts of 
the grove in deep gloom. Every fire had its goblin 
group around it, while the tethered horses were dimly 
seen, like spectres, among the thickets; excepting that 
here and there a gray one stood out in bright reliel 

The grove, thus fitfully lighted up by the ruddy glare 
of the fires, resembled a vast leafy dome, walled in by 
opaque darkness ; but every now and then two or three 
quivering flashes of lightning in quick succession would 
suddenly reveal a vast champaign country, where fields 
and forests, and running streams, would start, as it were, 
into existence for a few brief seconds, and, before the eye 
could ascertain them, vanish again into gloom. 

A thunder-storm on a prairie, as upon the ocean, de- 
rives grandeur and sublimity from the wild and bound- 
less waste over which it rages and bellows. It is not 
surprising that these awful phenomena of nature should 
be objects of superstitious reverence to the poor savages, 
and that they should consider the thunder the angry 
voice of the Great Spirit As our half-breeds sat gossip- 
ing round the fire, I drew from them some of the notions 
entertained on the subject by their Indian friends. The 
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ktier declare that extingoished thunderbolts are some- 
times picked ap by hunters on the prairies, who use 
them for the heads of arrows and lances, and that any 
▼anrior thns armed is invincible. Should a thunder- 
storm occur, however, during battle, he is liable to be 
carried away by the thunder, and never heard of more. 

A warrior of the Eonza tribe, hunting on a prairie, was 
overtaken by a storm, and struck down senseless by the 
thunder. On recovering, he beheld the thunderbolt lying 
on the ground, and a horse standing beside it. Snatch- 
ing up the bolt, he sprang upon the horse, but found, too 
late, that he was astride of the lightning. In an instant 
he was whisked away over prairies and forests, and 
streams and deserts, until he was flung senseless at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains ; whence, on recovering, it 
took him several months to return to his own people. 

This story reminded me of an Indian tradition related 
by a traveller, of the fate of a warrior who saw the thun- 
der lying upon the ground, with a beautifully wrought 
moccasin on each side of ii Thinking he had found a 
prize, he put on the moccasins ; but they bore him away 
to the land of spirits, whence he never returned. 

These are simple and artless tales, but they had a wild 
and romantic interest heard from the lips of half savage 
narrators, round a hunter's fire, in a stormy night, with a 
forest on one side and a howling waste on the other; and 
where, peradventure, savage foes might be lurking in the 
outer darkness. 
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Our oonversatdon was interrupted by a load olap of 
thunder, followed immediately by the sound of a horse 
galloping off madly into the waste. Every one listened 
in mute silence. The hoofs resounded vigorously for a 
time, but grew &inter and fainter, until they died away 
in remote distance. 

When the sound was no longer to be heard, tl^e listen- 
ers turned to conjecture what could have caused this sud- 
den scamper. Some thought the horse had been star^ 
tied by the thunder; others, that some lurking Indian 
had galloped off with him. To this it was objected, 
that the usual mode with the Indians is to steal quietly 
upon the horse, take off his fetters, mount him gently, and 
walk him off as silently as possible, leading off others, 
without any unuBual stir or noise to disturb the camp. 

On the other hand, it was stated as a common practice 
with the Indians, to creep among a troop of horses when 
grazing at night, mount one quietly, and then start off 
suddenly at full speed. Nothing is so contagious among 
horses as a panic ; one sudden break-away of this kind 
will sometimes alarm the whole troop, and they will set 
off, helter-skelter, after the leader. 

Every one who had a horse grazing on the skirts ot 
the camp was uneasy lest his should bd the fugitive ; but 
it was impossible to ascertain the fact until morning. 
Those who had tethered their horses felt more secure ; 
though horses thus tied up, and limited to a short range 
at night, are apt to fall off in flesh and strength, during a 
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long march ; and many of the horses of the troop already 
gSTe signs of being wayworn. 

After a gloomy and nnroly night, the morning dawned 
bright and dear, and a glorious simrise transformed the 
whole landscape, as if by magic. The late dreary wil- 
derness brightened into a fine open country, with stately 
groyesy and clumps of oaks of a gigantic size, some of 
which stood singly, as if planted for ornament and shade, 
in the midst of rich meadows ; while our horses, scat- 
tered about, and grazing under them, gave to the whole 
the air of a noble park. It was difficult to realize the 
fact that we were so &r in the wilds beyond the resi- 
dence of man. Our encampment alone had a savage 
appearance, with its rude tents of skins and blankets, 
and its columns of blue smoke rising among the trees. 

The first care in the morning was to look after our 
horses. Some of them had wandered to a distance, but 
all were fortunately found, — even the one whose clatter- 
ing hoofe had caused such uneasinsss in the night. He 
had come to a halt about a mile from the camp, and was 
found quietly grazing near a brook. The bugle sounded 
for departure about half-past eight As we were in 
greater risk of Indian molestation the farther we ad- 
vanced, our line was formed with more precision than 
heretofore. Every one had his station assigned him, and 
was forbidden to leave it in pursuit of game without spe- 
cial permission. The pack-horses were placed in the 
centre of the line, and a strong guard in the rear. 
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FTEB a toilsome march of some 
through a country cat up by ravines and 

brooks, and entangled by thickets, we emerged 
upon a grand prairie. Here one of the characteristic 
scenes of the Far West broke upon ns. An immense 
extent of grassy, ondnlating, or, as it is termed, rolling, 
country, with here and there a dump of trees dimly seen 
in the distance like a ship at sea ; the landscape deriving 
sublimity from its vastness and simplicity. To the south- 
west, on the summit of a hill, was a singular crest of 
broken rocks, resembling a ruined fortress. It reminded 
me of the ruin of some Moorish castle, crowning a height 
in the midst of a lonely Spanish landscape. To this hill 
we gave the name of Oliff Oastle. 

The prairies of these great hunting regions di£fered in 
the character of their vegetation from those through 
which I had hitherto passed. Instead of a profusion of 
tall flowering plants and long flaunting grasses, they were 

covered with a shorter growth of herbage called buffiJo- 
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grass, somewhat coarse, bat, at the proper seasons, af- 
fording excellent and abundant pasturage. At present it 
was growing wiry, and in many places was too much 
parched for grazing. 

The weather was verging into that serene but some- 
what arid season called the Indian Summer. There was 
a smoky haze in the atmosphere that tempered the 
brightness of the sunshine into a golden tint, softening 
the features of the landscape, and giving a vagueness to 
the outlines of distant objects. This haziness was daily 
increasing, and was attributed to the burning of distant 
prairies by the Indian hunting parties. 

We had not gone far upon the prairie before we came 
to where deeply worn footpaths were seen traversing the 
country ; sometimes two or three would keep on parallel 
to each other, and but a few paces apart. These were 
pronounced to be traces of buffaloes, where large droves 
had passed. There were tracks also of horses, which 
were observed with some attention by our experienced 
hunters. They could not be the tracks of wild horses, as 
there were no printe of the hoofs of colts ; all were full- 
grown. As the horses evidently were not shod, it was 
concluded they must belong to some hunting party of 
Pawnees. In the course of the morning, the tracks of a 
single horse, with shoes, were discovered. This might 
be the horse of a Cherokee hunter, or perhaps a horse 
stolen from the whites of the frontier. Thus, in tra- 
versing these perilous wastes, every footprint and dint of 
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hoof becomes matter of cautions mspeotion and sliiewd 
snrmise ; and the question continuallj is, whether it be 
the trace of friend or foe, whether of recent or ancient 
date, and whether the being that made it be out of reach, 
or liable to be encountered. 

We were getting more and more into the game coun- 
try: as we proceeded, we repeatedly saw deer to the 
right and left, bounding off for the coverts; but their 
appearance no longer excited the same eagerness to pur- 
sue. In passing along a slope of the prairie, between 
two rolling swells of land, we came in sight of a genuine 
natural hunting match. A pack of seven black wolves 
and one white one were in full chase of a buck, which 
they had nearly tired down. They crossed the line of 
our march without apparently perceiving us; we saw 
them have a fair run of nearly a mile, gaining upon the 
buck until they were leaping upon his haunches, when 
he plunged down a ravine. Some of our party galloped 
to a rising ground commanding a view of the ravine. 
The poor buck was completely beset, some on his flanks, 
some at his throat : he made two or three struggles and 
desperate bounds, but was dragged down, overpowered, 
and torn to pieces. The black wolves, in their ravenous 
hunger and fury, took no notice of the distant group of 
horsemen; but the white wolf, apparently less game, 
abandoned the prey, and scampered over hill and dale, 
rousing various deer that were crouched in the hollows, 
and which bounded off likewise in different directions. 
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It was altogether a wild soeney worthy of the ''hnntiiig- 
groiind&'* 

We now came onoe more in sight of the Bed Fork, 
winding its turbid course between well-wooded hills, and 
through a yast and magnificent landscape. The prairids 
bordering on the rivers are always varied in this way 
with woodland, so beautifully interspersed as to appear 
to have been laid out by the hand of taste; and they 
only want here and there a village spire, the battlements 
of a castle, or the turrets of an old family mansion rising 
from among the trees, to rival the most ornamented 
scenery of Europe. 

About mid-day we reached the edge of that scattered 
belt of forest land, about forty miles in width, which 
stretches across the country from north to south, from 
the Arkansas to the Bed Biver, separating the upper 
from the lower prairies, and commonly called the " Cross 
Timber." On the skirts of this forest land, just on the 
edge of a prairie, we found traces of a Pawnee encamp- 
ment of between one and two hundred lodges, showing 
that the party must have been numerous. The skull of 
a bufiialo lay near the camp, and the moss which had 
gathered on it proved that the encampment was at least 
a year old. About half a mile off we encamped in a 
beautiful grove, watered by a fine spring and rivulei 
Our day's journey had been about fourteen miles. 

In the course of the afternoon we were rejoined by 
two of Lieutenant King's party, which we had left be* 
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hind a few days before, to look after stray horses. AH 
the horses had been found, though some had wandered 
to the distance of several miles. The Uentenant, with 
seventeen of his companions, had remained at our last 
night's encampment to hunt, having come upon recent 
traces of bnfEala They had also seen a fine wild horse, 
which, however, had gaUoped off with a speed that defied 
pursuit. 

Oonfident anticipations were now indulged that on 
the following day we should meet with bufflEdo, and 
perhaps with wild horses, and every one was in spirits. 
We needed some excitement of the kind, for our young 
men were growing weary of marching and encamping 
under restraint, and provisions this day were scanty. 
The Oaptain and several of the rangers went out hunting, 
but brought home nothing but a small deer and a few 
turkeys. Our two men, Beatte and Tonish, likewise 
went out. The former returned with a deer athwart his 
horse, which, as usual, he laid down by our lodge, and 
said nothing. Tonish returned with no game, but with 
his customary budget of wonderful tales. Both he and 
the deer had done wonders. Not one had come within 
the lure of his rifle without being hit in a mortal part, 
yet, strange to say, every one had kept on his way with- 
out flinching. We all determined that, from the accu- 
racy of his aim, Tonish must have shot with charmed 
balls, but that every deer had a charmed life. The most 
important intelligence brought by him, however, was, 
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fliat lie had seen the fresh tradai of seyeral wild horsea 
He now oonsidered himflelf upon the eye of great ex- 
ploiiB, lor there was nothing upon whioh he gjlorifiod 
bimaelf more than his skill in horae-catohingi 
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October 21. 

[S morning the camp was in a bustle at an 
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early hour: the expectation of falling in with 
buffalo in the course of the day roused every 
one's spirit There was a continual cracking of rifles, 
that they might be reloaded: the shot was drawn off 
from double-barrelled guns, and balls were substituted. 
Tonish, however, prepared chiefly for a campaign against 
wild horse& He took the field, with a coil of cordage 
hung at his saddle-bow, and a couple of white wands, 
something like fishing-rods, eight or ten feet in length, 
with forked ends. The coil of cordage thus used in 
hunting the wild horse is called a lariat, and answers to 
the lasso of South America. It is not flung, however, in 
the graceful and dexterous Spanish style. The hunter, 
after a hard chase, when he succeeds in getting almost 
head and head with the wild horse, hitches the running 
noose of the lariat over his head by means of the forked 
stick ; then letting him have the full length of the cord, 

plays him like a fish, and chokes him into subjection. 

idB 
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All this Tonisli promised to exemplify to our fall satis- 
iMstion ; we had not much oonfidenoe in his sncoesSy and 
feared he might knock up a good horse in a headlong 
gallop after a bad one ; for, like all the French Creoles, 
he was a merciless hard rider. It was determined, there- 
fore, to keep a sharp eye upon him, and to check his 
sallying propensities. 

We had not proceeded fax on oar morning's march, 

▼hen we were checked by a deep stream, running along 

the bottom of a thickly wooded rayine. After coasting 

it for a coaple of miles, we came to a fording-place ; bat 

to get down to it was the diffictdty, for the banks were 

steep and crumbling, and overgrown with forest-trees, 

mingled with thickets, brambles, and grape-vines. At 

length the leading horseman broke his way through the 

thicket, and his horse, putting his feet together, slid 

down the black crumbling bank, to the narrow margin of 

the stream ; then floundering across, with mud and water 

up to the saddle-girths, he scrambled up the opposite 

bank, and arrived safe on level ground. The whole line 

followed pell-mell after the leader, and pushing forward 

in close order, Indian file, they crowded each other down 

the bank and into the stream. Some of the horsemen 

missed the ford, and were soused over head and ears ; 

one was unhorsed, and plumped head foremost into the 

middle of the stream: for my own part, while pressed 

forward, and hurried over the bank by those behind me, 

I was interrupted by a grape-vine, as thick as a cable, 
9 
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which hnng in a festoon as low as the saddle-bow, audi 
dragging me from the saddle, threw me among the feet 
of the trampling horses. Fortunately, I escaped with- 
out injury, regained my steed, crossed the stream with- 
out further difficulty, and was enabled to join in the 

fording. 

It is at passes like this that occur the most dangerous 
ambuscades and sangoinary surprises of Indian warfare. 
A party of savages, well placed among the thickets, might 
have made sad havoc among our men, while entangled 
in the ravine. 

We now came out upon a vast and glorious prairie, 
spreading out beneath the golden beams of an autumnal 
sun. The deep and frequent traces of buffalo showed it 
to be one of their favorite grazing grounds; yet none 
were to be seen. In the course of the morning we were 
overtaken by the lieutenant and seventeen men, who had 
remained behind, and who came laden with the spoils 
of buffaloes ; having killed three on the preceding day. 
One of the rangers, however, had little luck to boast o^ 
his horse having taken fright at sight of the bufiiEdoes, 
thrown his rider, and escaped into the woods. 

The excitement of our hunters, both young and old, 
now rose almost to fever-height, scarce any of them hav- 
ing ever encountered any of this far-famed game of the 
prairies. Accordingly, when in the course of the day 
the cry of buffiGJo ! buffalo ! rose from one part of the 
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line, the whole troop were thrown in agitation. We 
were just then passing through a beautiful part of the 
prairie, finely diversified by hills and slopes, and woody 
dells, and high, stately groves. Those who had given 
the alarm pointed out a large black-looking animal, slowly 
moving along the side of a rising gronnd, about two 
miles ofL The ever-ready Tonish jumped up, and stood 
with his feet on the saddle, and his forked sticks in his 
hands, like a posture-master or scaramouch at a circus, 
just ready for a feat of horsemanship. After gazing at 
the animal for a moment, which he cotdd have seen full 
as weU without rising from his stirrups, he pronounced 
it a wild horse ; and dropping again into his saddle, was 
about to dash off full tilt in pursuit, when, to his inex- 
pressible chagrin, he was called back, and ordered to 
keep to his post, in rear of the baggage horse& 

The Captain and two of his officers now set off to 
reconnoitre the game. It was the intention of the Cap- 
tain, who was an admirable marksman, to endeavor to 
crease the horse, that is to say, to hit him with a rifle- 
ball in the ridge of the neck. A wound of this kind 
paralyzes a horse for a moment ; he falls to the ground, 
and may be secured before he recovers. It is a cruel 
expedient, however, for an ill-directed shot may kill or 
maim the noble animal 

As the Captain and his companions moved off laterally 
and slowly in the direction of the horse, we continued 
our course forward; watching intentiy, however, the 
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moyements of the game. The horse moyed quietly oyei 
the profile of the rising gronndy and disappeared behind 
ii The Captain and his party were likewise soon hid^ 
den by an intervening hilL 

After a time, the horse suddenly made his appearance 
to our right, just ahead of the line, emerging out of a 
small valley, on a brisk trot ; having evidently taken the 
alarm. At sight of us, he stopped short, gazed at us foi 
an instant with surprise, then tossing up his head, trot< 
ted off in fine style, glancing at us first over one shoulder, 
then over the other, his ample mane and tail streaming 
in the wind. Having dashed through a skirt of thicket, 
that looked like a hedge-row, he paused in the open field 
beyond, glanced back at us again, with a beautiful bend 
of the neck, snuffed the air, and then tossing his head 
again, broke into a gallop, and took refuge in a wood. 

It was the first time I had ever seen a horse scouring 
his native wilderness in all the pride and freedom of his 
nature. How different from the poor, mutilated, har- 
nessed, checked, reined-up victim of luxury, caprice, and 
avarice, in our cities I 

After travelling about fifteen miles, we encamped 
about one o'clock, that our hunters might have time to 
procure a supply of provisions. Our encampment was in 
a spacious grove of lofty oaks and walnuts, free from 
underwood, on the border of a brook. While unloading 
the pack-horses, our little Frenchman was loud in his 
complaints at having been prevented from pursuing the 
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wild horse, which he wonld certainly haye taken. In 
the meantime^ I saw onr half-breed, Beatte, quietlj sad- 
dle his best horse, a powerfol steed of a half-savage race, 
hang a lariat at the saddle-bow, take a rifle and forked 
stick in hand, and, monnting, depart from the camp 
without saying a word. It was evident he was going off 
in quest of the wild horse^ but was disposed to hunt 
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had encamped in a good neighborhood for 
game, as the reports of rifles in yarioos direc- 
tions speedily gave notice. One of our hunters 
soon returned with the meat of a doe, tied up in the 
skin, and slung across his shotdders. Another brought a 
fat buck across his horse. Two other deer were brought 
in, and a number of turkeys. All the game was thrown 
down in front of the Captain's fire, to be portioned out 
among the various messes. The spits and camp-ketties 
were soon in full employ, and throughout the evening 
there was a scene of hunters' feasting and profusion. 

We had been disappointed this day in our hopes of 
meeting with buffalo, but the sight of the wild horse had 
been a great novelty, and gave a turn to the conversation 
of the camp for the evening. There were several anec- 
dotes told of a famous gray horse, which has ranged the 

prairies of this neighborhood for six or seven years, set- 

ia4 
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ting at naught every attempt of the hunters to capture 
him. They say he can pace and rack (or amble) faster 
than the fleetest horses can run. Equally marvellous 
accounts were given of a black horse on the Brassos, 
who grazed the prairies on that river's banks in the 
Texas. For years he outstripped all pursuit His fame 
spread &r and wide; offers were made for him to the 
amount of a thousand dollars; the boldest and most 
hard-riding hunters tried incessantly to make prize of 
him, but in vain. At length he fell a victim to his gal- 
lantry, being decoyed under a tree by a tame mare, and a 
noose dropped over his head by a boy perched among 
the branches. 

The capture of the wild horse is one of the most favor- 
ite achievements of the prairie tribes ; and, indeed, it is 
from this source that the Indian hunters chiefly supply 
themselves. The wild horses which range those vast 
grassy plains, extending from the Arkansas to the Span- 
ish settlements, are of various forms and colors, be- 
traying their various descents. Some resemble the com- 
mon English stock, and are probably descended from 
horses which have escaped from our border settlements. 
Others are of a low but strong make, and are supposed 
to be of the Andalusian breed, brought out by the Span- 
ish discoverers. 

Some fanciful speculatists have seen in them descend- 
ants of the Arab stock, brought into Spain from Africa, 
and thence transferred to this country ; and have pleased 
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themselves with the idea that their sires may have been 
of the pnre coursers of the desert, that onoe bore Ma- 
homet and his warlike disciples across the sandy plains 
of Arabia. 

The habits of the Arab seem to have come with the 
steed. The introduction of the horse on the boundless 
prairies of the Far West changed the whole mode of 
Hying of their inhabitants. It gave them that facility of 
rapid motion, and of sudden and distant change of place, 
so dear to the roving propensities of man. Instead of 
lurking in the depths of gloomy forests, and patiently 
threading the mazes of a tangled wilderness on foot, like 
his brethren of the north, the Indian of the West is a 
rover of the plain; he leads a brighter and more sun- 
shiny life ; almost always on horseback, on vast flowery 
prairies and under cloudless skies. 

I was lying by the Captain's fire, late in the evening, 
listening to stories about those coursers of the prairies, 
and weaving spectdations of my own, when there was a 
clamor of voices and a loud cheering at the other end of 
the camp ; and word was passed that Beatte, the half- 
breed, had brought in a wild horse. 

In an instant every fire was deserted ; the whole camp 
crowded to see the Indian and his prize. It was a colt 
about two years old, well grown, finely limbed, with 
bright prominent eyes, and a spirited yet gentle de- 
meanor. He gazed about him with an air of mingled stu- 
pefaction and surprise, at the men, the horses, and the 
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oamp-fizeB; while the Indian stood before him with 
folded arms, having hold of the other end of the oord 
which noosed his oaptiye, and gazing on him with a 
most impertorbable aspect Beatte, as I have before ob- 
servedy has a greenish olive complexion, with a strongly 
marked conntenanoe, not nnlike the bronze oasts of Na- 
poleon ; and as he stood before his captive horse, with 
folded arms and fixed aspect, he looked more like a 
statue than a man. 

If the horse, however, manifested the least restiveness, 
Beatte wonld immediately worry him with the lariat, 
jerking him first on one side, then on the other, so as 
almost to throw him on the ground; when he had thus 
rendered him passive, he would resume his statue-like 
attitude, and gaze at him in silence. 

The whole scene was singularly wild: the tall grove, 
partially illumined by the flashing fires of the camp, the 
horses tethered here and there among the trees, the car- 
casses of deer hanging around, and, in the midst of all, 
the wild huntsman and his wild horse, with an admiring 
throng of rangers almost as wild. 

In the eagerness of their excitement, several of the 
young rangers sought to get the horse by purchase or 
barter, and even offered extravagant terms; but Beatte 
declined all their offers. '' You give great price now," 
said he ; " to-morrow you be sorry, and take back, and 
say d — d IndianI '* 

The young men importuned him with questions about 
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the mode in which he took the hone, but his answen 
were dry and laconic ; he evidently retained some piqne 
at haying been nndervalned and sneered at by them ; and 
at the same time looked down npon them with contempt 
as greenhorns little versed in the noble science of wood- 
craft 

Afterwards, however, when he was seated by onr fire, J 
readily drew from him an aoconnt of his exploit; for,, 
though taciturn among strangers, and little prone to 
boast of his actions, yet his taciturnity, Uke that of all 
Indians, had its times of relaxation. 

He informed me, that on leaving the camp he had 
returned to the place where we had lost sight of the wild 
horse. Soon getting upon its track, he followed it to the 
banks of the river. Here, the prints being more distinct 
in the sand, he perceived that one of the hoo& was 
broken and defective, so he gave up the pursuii 

As he was returning to the camp, he came upon a gang 
of six horses, which immediately made for the river. 
He pursued them across the stream, left his rifle on the 
river-bank, and putting his horse to full speed, soon 
came up with the fugitives. He attempted to noose one 
of them, but the lariat hitched on one of his ears, and he 
shook it o£ The horses dashed up a hiU, he followed 
hard at their heels, when, of a sudden, he saw their tails 
whisking in the air, and they plunging down a precipice. 
It was too late to stop. He shut his eyes, held in his 
breath, and went over with them — ^neck or nothing. The 
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descent was between twenty and thirty feet, bat they all 
Game down safe upon a sandy bottom. 

He now succeeded in throwing his noose aroond a fine 
young horse. As he galloped alongside of him, the two 
horses passed each side of a sapling, and the end of the 
lariat was jerked out of his hand. He regained it, but an 
intervening tree obliged him again to let it go. Having 
once more canght it, and coming to a more open country, 
he was enabled to play the young horse with the line 
until he gradually checked and subdued him, so as to 
lead him to the place where he had left his rifle. 

He had another formidable difficulty in c^ttinir him 
«««s the river, where both horses s^ck for aZe in 
the mire, and Beatte was nearly unseated from his 
saddle by the force of the current and the struggles of 
his captive. After much toil and trouble, however, he 
got across the stream, and brought his prize safe into 
camp. 

For the remainder of the evening the camp remained 
in a high state of excitement; nothing was talked of but 
the capture of wild horses ; every youngster of the troop 
was for this harum-scarum kind of chase; every one 
promised himself to return from the campaign in tri- 
umph, bestriding one of these wild coursers of the prai- 
ries. Beatte had suddenly risen to great importance; 
he was the prime hunter, the hero of the day. Offers 
were made him by the best-mounted rangers, to let him 
ride their horses in the chase, provided he would give 
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them a share of the spoil Beatte bore his honors in 
silence, and closed with none of the offers. Our stam- 
mering, chattering, gasconading little Frenchman, how- 
ever, made up for his taciturnity by vaunting as much 
yrpon the subject as if it were he that had caught the 
horse. Indeed he held forth so learnedly in the matter, 
and boasted so much of the many horses he had taken, 
that he began to be considered an oracle ; and some of 
the youngsters were inclined to doubt whether he were 
not superior even to the taciturn Beatte. 

The excitement kept the camp awake later than usual 
The hum of voices, interrupted by occasional peals of 
laughter, was heard from the groups around the various 
fires, and the night was considerably advanced before all 
had sunk to sleep. 

With the morning dawn the excitement revived, and 
Beatte and his wild horse were again the gaze and talk 
of the camp. The captive had been tied all night to a 
tree among the other horses. He was again led forth 
by Beatte, by a long halter or lariat, and, on his mani- 
festing the least restiveness, was, as before, jerked and 
worried into passive submission. He appeared to be 
gentle and docile by nature, and had a beautifully mild 
expression of the eye. In his strange and forlorn situa- 
tion, the poor animal seemed to seek protection and 
companionship in the very horse which had aided to 
capture him. 

Seeing him thus gentle and tractable, Beatte, just as 
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we were about to marchy strapped a light pack upon his 
back, by way of giving him the first lesson in servitude. 
The native pride and independence of the animal took 
fire at this indignity. He reared, and plunged, and 
kicked, and tried in every way to get rid of the degrad- 
ing burden. The Indian was too potent for him. At 
every paroxysm he renewed the discipline of the halter, 
until the poor animal, driven to despair, threw himself 
prostrate on the ground, and lay motionless, as if ac- 
knowledging himself yanqnished. A stage hero, repre- 
senting the despair of a captive prince, could not have 
played his part more dramatically. There was abso- 
tately a moral grandeur in ii 

The imperturbable Beatte folded his arms, and stood 
for a time, looking down in silence upon his captive; 
until seeing him perfectly subdued, he nodded his head 
slowly, screwed his mouth into a sardonic smile of tri- 
umph, and, with a jerk of the halter, ordered him to rise. 
He obeyed, and from that time forward offered no resist- 
ance. During that day he bore his pack patiently, and 
was led by the halter ; but in two days he followed vol- 
untarily at large among the supernumerary horses of the 
troop. 

I could not but look with compassion upon this fine 
young animal, whose whole course of existence had been 
BO suddenly reversed. From being a denizen of these 
?ast pastures, ranging at will from plain to plain and 
mead to mead, cropping of every herb and flower, and 
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of eyeiy stream^ he was suddenly reduced to 
perpetual and painful servitude, to pass his life under 
the harness and the ourb, amid, perhaps, the din and 
dust and drudgery of citie& The transition in his lot 
was such as sometimes takes place in human aflEurs, and 
in the fortunes of towering individuals: — one day, a 
prince of the prairies — ^the next day, a pack-horse 1 
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|E left the oamp of the wild hone about a quar- 
ter before eight, and, after steering nearly 
south for three or four milesi arriyed on the 
banks of the Bed Fork, about seyenty-fiye miles, as we 
supposed, above its mouth. The river was about three 
hundred yards wide, wandering among sand-bars and 
shoals. Its shores, and the long sandy banks that 
stretched out into the stream, were printed, as usual, 
with the traces of various animals that had come down to 
cross it, or to drink its waters. 

Here we came to a halt, and there was much consulta- 
tion about the possibility of fording the river with safety, 
as there was an apprehension of quicksands. Beatte, 
who had been somewhat in the rear, came up while we 
were debating. He was mounted on his horse of the 
half-wild breed, and leading his captive by the bridle. 
He gave the latter in charge to Tonish, and without say- 
ing a word, urged his horse into the stream, and crossed 

it in safety. Everything was done by this man in a simi- 

148 
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lar way, promptly, resolutely, and silently, without a pre- 
vious promise or an after vaunt. 

Tlie troop now followed the lead of Beatte, and reach- 
ed the opposite shore without any mishap, though one of 
the pack-horses, wandering a little from the track, came 
near being swallowed up in a quicksand, and was with 
difficidty dragged to land. 

After crossing the river, we had to force our way for 
nearly a mile through a thick canebrake, which, at first 
sight, appeared an impervious mass of reeds and bram- 
bles. It was a hard struggle ; our horses were often to 
the saddle-girths in mire and water, and both horse 
and horseman harassed and torn by bush and brier. 
Falling, however, upon a buffialo-track, we at length 
extricated ourselves from this morass, and ascended a 
ridge of land, where we beheld a beautiful open country 
before us; while to our right the belt of forest land, 
called " The Gross Timber," continued stretching away 
to the southward, as far as the eye coidd reach. We 
soon abandoned the open country, and struck into the 
forest land. It was the intention of the Captain to keep 
on southwest by south, and traverse the Gross Timber 
diagonally, so as to come out upon the edge of the great 
western prairie. By thus maintaining something of a 
southerly direction, he trusted, while he crossed the belt 
of the forest, he would at the same time approach the 
Bed Biver. 

The plan of the Captain was judicious ; but he erred 
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from not being informed of the nature of the oonntry. 
Had he kept directly west^ a oonple of days wonld have 
eanied na through the forest Lmd, and we might then 
haye had an eaay course along the skirts of the upper 
paniries^ to Bed Biyer; by going diagonally, we were 
kept for many weary days toiling through a dismal 
aeries of rugged forests. 

The Cross Timber is about forty miles in breadth, 
and stretches orer a rough country of rolling hills, cor* 
ered with scattered tracts of post-oak and black-jack; 
with some intervening yalleys, which at proper seasons 
Yonld afbrd good pasturage. It is very much cut np 
by deep ravines, which in the rainy seasons are the beds 
of temporary streams, tributary to the main riyers, and 
these are called ^' branches." The whole tract may pre- 
aent a pleasant aspect in the fresh time of the year, when 
the ground is covered with herbage ; when the trees are 
in their green leaf, and the glens are enlivened by run- 
ning streams. Unfortunately, we entered it too late in 
the season. The herbage was parched; the foliage of 
the scrubby forests was withered; the whole woodland 
prospect, as far as the eye could reach, had a brown 
and arid hue. The fires made on the prairies by the 
Indian hunters, had frequently penetrated these forests, 
sweeping in light, transient flames along the dry grass, 
aoorching and calcining the lower twigs and branches 
of the trees, and leaving them black and hard, so as to 

tear the flesh of man and horse that had to scramble 
10 
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through them. I shall not easily forget the mortal toil, 
and the yexations of flesh and spirit, that we underwent 
oocasionaUjy in onr wanderings through the Gross Tim- 
ber. It was like struggling through forests of oast iron. 

After a tedious ride of several miles, we oame out upon 
an open tract of hill and dale, interspersed with wood- 
land. Here we were roused by the cry of buffido ! buf- 
falo ! The effect was something like that of the cry of a 
saill a sail ! at sea. It was not a false alarm. Three or 
four of those enormous animals were yisible to our sight, 
grazing on the slope of a distant hilL 

There was a general movement to set off in pursuit, 
and it was with some difficulty that the vivaoity of the 
younger men of the troop could be restrained. Leaving 
orders that the line of march should be preserved, the 
Captain and two of his officers departed at a quiet pace, 
accompanied by Beatte and by the ever-forward Tonish ; 
for it was impossible any longer to keep the little 
Frenchman in check, being half crazy to prove his skill 
and prowess in hunting the buffiedo. 

The intervening hills soon hid from us both the game 
and the huntemen. We kept on our course in quest of a 
camping-place, which was difficult to be found; almost 
all the channels of the streams being dry, and the coun- 
try being destitute of fountain-heads. 

After proceeding some distance, there was again a cry 
of buffialo, and two were pointed out on a hill to the left 
The Captain being absent, it was no longer possible to 
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lestrain the ardor of the young hunters. Away seTeral 
of them dashed, foU speed, and soon disappeared among 
the nmnes ; the rest kept on, anxious to find a proper 
place far encampment. 

Indeed we now b^^ to experience the disadvantages 
of the season. The pastorage of the prairies was scanty 
and parched, the pea-yines which grew in the woody 
bottoms were withered, and most of the ** branches " or 
streams were dried up. While wandering in this per- 
plexity, we were ofertaken by the Oaptain and all his 
party, except Tonish. They had pursued the bu£Uo for 
some distance without getting within shot» and had given 
up the chase, being fearful of fetiguing their horses, or 
being led off too far from camp. The little Frenchman, 
however, had galloped after them at headlong speed, and 
the last they saw of him, he was engaged, as it were, 
jard-arm and yard-arm, with a great buffiJo bull, firing 
broadsides into him. ''I tink dat little man crazy — some- 
how," observed Beatte, dxyly. 
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now oame to a halt, and had to oontent onr- 
selyes with an indifferent encampment It was 
in a grove of sorab-oakSy on the borders of a 
deep rayine, at the bottom of which were a few scanty 
pools of water. We were just at the foot of a gradually 
sloping hilly covered with half-withered grass, that af- 
forded meagre pasturage. In the spot where we had 
encamped, the grass was high and parched. The view 
around us was circumscribed and much shut in by gently 
swelling hills. 

Just as we were encamping, Tonish arrived, all glori- 
ous, from his hunting-match; his white horse hung all 
round with buffalo meat. According to his own account, 
he had laid low two mighty bulls. As usual, we de- 
ducted one half from his boastings; but, now that he 
had something real to vaunt about^ there was no restrain- 
ing the valor of his tongue. 

After having in some measure appeased his vanity by 
boasting of his exploit, he informed us that he had ob- 
served the fresh track of horses, which, from various oir- 

148 
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oomstaiioes, he enspeoted to hmwe been made by some 
loring band of Pawnee& This oansed some little nn- 
fmmnfWit The youig men who had left the line of march 
m poTBoit of the two boffidoes, had not yet rejoined ns ; 
apprehensions were expressed that thay might be way- 
laid and attaeked. Oor yeteran hnnter, old Byan, also, 
immediately on onr halting to encamp, had gone off on 
foot^ in oompai^ with a yoong disciple. ''Dat old man 
will hare his brains knocked out by de Pawnees yet,'* 
said Beatte. '' He tink he know everyting, but he don't 
know Pawnees, anyhow." 

Taking his rifle, the Cfaiptain repaired on foot to recon- 
noitre the country from the naked summit of one of the 
neighboring hills. In the meantime the horses were 
hobbled and tamed loose to graze ; and wood was out, 
and fires made to prepare the evening's repast. 

Suddenly there was an alarm of fire in the camp ! The 
flame from one of the kindling fires had caught to the 
tall dry grass : a breeze was blowing; there was danger 
that the camp would soon be wrapped in a light blaze. 
** Look to the horses I " cried one ; '' drag away the bag- 
gage I " cried another. " Take care of the rifles and pow- 
der-horns!" cried a third. All was hurry-scurry and 
uproar. The horses dashed wildly about: some of the 
men snatched away rifles and powder-horns, others 
dragged off saddles and saddle-bags. Meantime, no one 
thought of quelling the fire, nor indeed knew how to 
quell it Beatte, however, and his comrades attacked it 
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in the Indian mode, beating down the edges of the fiie 
with blankets and horse-olothsy and endeayoring to pre- 
yent its spreading among the grass ; the rangers followed 
their example, and in a litUe while the flames wra» 
happily quelled. 

The fires were now properly kindled on places from 
whioh the dry grass had been deared away. The horses 
were scattered about a small yalley, and on the sloping 
hillndde, cropping the scanty herbage. Tonish was pre- 
paring a sumptuous eyening's meal from his bufUo 
meat, promising us a rich soup and a prime piece of 
roast beef ; but we were doomed to experience another 
and more serious alarm* 

There was an indistinct cry from some rangers on the 
summit of the hill, of which we could only distingnish 
the words, ''The horses I the horses ! get in the horses! " 

Immediately a clamor of yoices arose ; shouts, ques- 
tions, replies, were all mingled together, so that nothing 
could be clearly understood, and eyery one drew his own 
inference. 

'' The Captain has started buflUoes," cried one, '' and 
wants horses for the chase." Immediately a number of 
rangers seized their rifles, and scampered for the hill^ 
top. "The prairie is on fire beyond the hill," cried 
another ; '' I see the smoke — ^the Captain means we shall 
drive the horses beyond the brook." 

By this time a ranger from the hill had reached the 
skirts of the camp. He was almost breathless, and could 
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only say that the Oaptain had seen Indiana at a dia- 
ianoe. 

''Pawnees! Pawnees!'* was now the cry among our 
wild-headed youngsters. '^ Drive the horses into the 
oamp I " cried one. ^* Saddle the horses ! " cried another. 
" Form the line I " cried a third. There was now a scene 
of clamor and oonfosion that baffles all description. The 
nngers were scampering about the adjacent field in pur- 
suit of their horses. One might be seen tugging his 
steed along by a halter; another without a hat, riding 
bare-backed; another driving a hobbled horse before 
him, that made /^wkward leaps like a kangaroo. 

The alarm increased. Word was brought from the 
lower end of the camp that there was a band of Pawnees 
m a neighboring yalley. They had shot old Byan 
through the head, and were chasing his companion. 
** No, it was not old Byan that was killed — it was one of 
the hunters that had been after the two bufialoes." 
"There are three hundred Pawnees just beyond the 
hill," cried one voice. "More, more I " cried another. 

Our situation, shut in among hills, prevented our see- 
ing to any distance, and left us a prey to all these 
rumors. A cruel enemy was supposed to be at hand, 
and an immediate attack apprehended. The horses by 
this time were driven into the camp, and were dashing 
about among the fires, and trampling upon the baggage. 
Every one endeavored to prepare for action; but here 
was the perplexity. During the late alarm of fire, the 
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saddles, bridles, rifles, powder-horns, and other equip- 
ments, had been snatched out of their places, and thrown 
helternskelter among the trees. 

'^ Where is my saddle?" cried one. ''Has any one 
seen my rifle?** cried another. ''Who will lend me a 
ball?" cried a third, who was loading his piece. "I 
have lost my bnllet-pouch.** " For Gk)d*s sake, help me 
to girth this horse ! '* cried another ; " he*s so restiTe I 
can do nothing with him.'* In his hnrry and worry, he 
had put on the saddle the hind part before ! 

Some affected to swagger and talk bold; others said 
nothing, but went on steadily, preparing their horses 
and weapons, and on these I felt the most reliance. 
Some were evidently excited and elated with the idea of 
an encounter with Indians ; and none more so than my 
young Swiss fellow-traveller, who had a passion for wild 
adventure. Our man, Beatte, led his horses in the rear 
of the camp, placed his rifle against a tree, then seated 
himself by the fire in perfect silence. On the other hand, 
little Tonish, who was busy cooking, stopped every 
moment from his work to play the fanfaron, singing, 
swearing, and affecting an unusual hilarity, which made 
me strongly suspect that there was some little fright at 
bottom, to cause all this effervescence. 

About a dozen of the rangers, as soon as they could 
saddle their horses, dashed off in the direction in which 
the Pawnees were said to have attacked the hunters. It 
was now determined, in case our camp should be as- 
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nfled, to pnt our hones in the raTine in Tear, where 
ibey would be out of danger from arrow or rifle-ball, and 
to take onr stand within the edge of the rayine. This 
would serve as a trench, and the trees and thickets with 
which it was bordered would be sufficient to torn aside 
any shaft of the enemy. The Pawnees, beside, are wary 
of attacking any coyert of the kind ; their warfare, as I 
have already observed, lies in the open prairie, where, 
monnted upon their fleet horses, they can swoop like 
hawks upon their enemy, or wheel about him and dis- 
oharge their arrows. Still I could not but perceive, that, 
in case of beinir attacked by such a number of these well- 
mounted and warlike savages as were said to be at hand, 
we should be exposed to considerable risk from the in- 
experience and want of discipline of our newly-raised 
rangers, and from the very courage of many of the 
younger ones who seemed bent on adventure and exploit. 
By this time the Captain reached the camp, and every 
one crowded round him for information. He informed 
us that he had proceeded some distance on his recon- 
noitring expedition, and was slowly returning towards 
the camp, along the brow of a naked hill, when he saw 
something on the edge of a parallel hill, that looked like 
a man. He paused, and watched it; but it remained so 
perfectly motionless, that he supposed it a bush, or the 
top of some tree beyond the hilL He resumed his 
course, when it likewise began to move in a parallel di- 
rection. Another form now rose beside it, of some one 
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who had either been lying down, or had just ascended 
the other side of the hilL The Captain stopped and re- 
garded them ; they likewise stopped. He then lay down 
npon the grass, and they began to walL On his rising, 
they again stopped, as if watching him. Knowing that 
the Indians are apt to haye their spies and sentinels thntf 
posted on the summit of naked hills, commanding ex« 
tensive prospects, his doubts were increased by the sus- 
picious moTcments of these men. He now put his forag- 
ing-cap on the end of his rifle, and waved it in the air. 
They took no notice of the signal He then walked on, 
until he entered the edge of a wood, which concealed him 
from their view. Stopping out of sight for a moment, he 
again looked forth, when he saw the two men passing 
swiftly forward. As the hill on which they were walk- 
ing made a curve toward that on which he stood, it 
seemed as if they were endeavoring to head him before 
he should reach the camp. Doubting whether they 
might not belong to some large party of Indians, either 
in ambush or moving along the valley beyond the liill, 
the Captain hastened his steps homeward, and, descrying 
some rangers on an eminence between him and the camp, 
he called out to them to pass the word to have the 
horses driven in, as these are generally the first objects 
of Indian depredation. 

Such was the origin of the alarm which had thrown 
the camp in commotion Some of those who heard 
the Captain's narration, had no doubt that the men on 
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the hill were Pawnee sooats, belongiiig to the band that 
had waylaid the hunters. Distant shots were heard at 
mteirals, which were supposed to be fired by those who 
had sallied out to rescue their comrades. Several more 
rangersy haying completed their equipments, now rode 
forth in the direction of the firing ; others looked anx- 
ious and uneasy. 

** If they are as numerous as they are said to be/' said 
one, '* and as well mounted as they generally are, we 
shall be a bad match for them with our jaded horses." 

*^ Well," replied the Captain, ** we haye a strong en- 
campment, and can stand a siege." 

''Aye, but they may set fire to the prairie in the night, 
and bum us out of our encampment" 

" We will then set up a counter-fire ! " 

The word was now passed that a man on horseback 
approached the camp. 

" It is one of the hunters i It is Clements i He brings 
bu£Uo meatl " was announced by several voices as the 
horseman drew near. 

It was, in fact, one of the rangers who had set off in 
the morning in pursuit of the two bufilEdoes. He rode 
into the camp, with the spoils of the chase hanging 
round his horse, and followed by his companions, all 
sound and unharmed, and equally well laden. They 
proceeded to give an account of a grand gallop they had 
had after the two buffaloes, and how many shots it had 
cost them to bring one to the ground. 
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"Well, but the Pawnees — the Pawnees — where aie 
the Pawnees ? " 

"What Pawnees?" 

" The Pawnees that attacked joo." 

" No one attacked a&" 

" But haye yon seen no Indians on yonr way ? ** 

" Oh, yes ; two of ns got to the top of a hill to look 
ont for the camp, and saw a fellow on an opposite hill 
cutting queer antics, who seemed to be an Indian." 

" Pshaw I that was 1 1 " said the Captain. 

Here the bubble burst The whole alarm had risen 
from this mutual mistake of the Captain and the two 
rangers. As to the report of the three hundred Pawnees 
and their attack on the hunters, it proTed to be a wan- 
ton fabrication, of which no further notice was taken; 
though the author deserved to have been sought out, 
and severely punished. 

There being no longer any prospect of fighting, every 
one now thought of eating; and here the stomachs 
throughout the camp were in unison. Tonish served up 
to us his promised regale of buffiJo soup and buffido 
beef. The soup was peppered most horribly, and the 
roast beef proved the bull to have been one of the pa- 
triarchs of the prairies ; never did I have to deal with a 
tougher morseL However, it was our first repast on 
bufialo meat : so we ate it with a lively &ith ; nor would 
our little Frenchman allow us any rest until he had ex- 
torted from us an acknowledgment of the exoellenoe of 
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« 

eookeiy ; ihongh the pepper gave ns the lie in our 

The night dosed in without the return of old Byan 
and his companion. We had become accnstomedy how- 
ever, to the aberrations of this old cock of the woods» 
and no further solicitude was expressed on his account 

After the &tigues and agitations of the day, the camp 
soon sunk into a profound sleep, excepting those on 
guard, who were more than usually on the alert ; for the 
traces recently seen of Pawnees, and the certainty that 
ve were in the midst of their hunting-grounds, excited 
to constant vigilance. About half-past ten o'clock we 
vere all startled from sleep by a new alarm. A sentinel 
had fired off his rifle and run into camp, crying that 
there were Indians at hand. 

Every one was on his legs in an instant Some seized 
their rifles; some were about to saddle their horses; 
some hastened to the Captain's lodge, but were ordered 
back to their respectiye fires. The sentinel was exam- 
ined. He declared he had seen an Indian approach, 
orawling along the ground, whereupon he had fired upon 
liim, and run into camp. The Captain gave it as his 
opinion that the supposed Indian was a wolf ; he repri- 
manded the sentinel for deserting his post, and obliged 
liim to return to it Many seemed inclined to give credit 
to the story of the sentinel; for the events of the day 
had predisposed them to apprehend lurking foes and 
sudden assaults during the darkness of the night For 
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a long time they sat roimd their fires, with rifle in hand, 
oanying on low, murmuring conyersations, and listening 
for some new alarm. Nothing further, however, oc- 
curred; the Toices gradually died away; the gossipers 
nodded and dosed, and sunk to rest; and, by degrees, 
and sleep once more stole over the camp^ 
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nmstering our forces in the morning, (Oct 
23,) old Byan and his comrade were still miss- 
ing ; bnt the Captain had snch perfect reliance 
on the skill and resources of the veteran woodsman, that 
he did not think it necessary to take any measures with 
respect to him. 

Our march this day lay through the same kind of 
rough rolling country; checkered by brown dreary for* 
ests of post-oak, and cut up by deep dry ravines. The 
diBtant fires were evidently increadng on the prairies. 
The wind had been at northwest for several days ; and 
the atmosphere had become so smoky, as in the height 
of Indian summer, that it was difficult to distinguish 
objects at any distance. 

In the course of the morning we crossed a deep 
stream with a complete beaver dam, above three feet 
high, making a large pond, and doubtless containing 
several families of that industrious animal, though not 
one showed his nose above water. The Captain would 

t6» 
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not permit this amphibious oommonwealth to be 
tnrbed. 

We were now continually coming upon the tracks of 
buffaloes and wild horses; those of the former tended 
inyariably to the south, as we could perceive by the di- 
rection of the trampled grass. It was evident we were 
on the great highway of these migratory herds, but that 
they had chiefly passed to the southward. 

Beatte, who generally kept a parallel course several 
hundred yards distant from our line of march, to be on 
the look-out for game, and who regarded every track 
with the knowing eye of an Tndian, reported that he had 
come upon a very suspicious trail There were the 
tracks of men who wore Pawnee moccasins. He had 
scented the smoke of mingled sumach and tobacco, such 
as the TnilmTifl use. He had observed tracks of horses, 
mingled with those of a dog; and a mark in the dust 
where a cord had been trailed along ; probably the long 
bridle, one end of which the Indian horsemen suffer to 
trail on the ground. It was evident, they were not the 
tracks of wild horses. My anxiety began to revive about 
the safety of our veteran hunter Byan, for I had taken a 
great fancy to this real old Leatherstocking ; every one 
expressed a confidence, however, that, wherever Byan 
was, he was safe, and knew how to take care of himseli 

We had accomplished the greater part of a weary 
day's march, and were passing through a glade of the 
oak openings, when we came in sight of six wild horses. 
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amcmg which I espedallj notioed two yeiy handsome 
ooM, a gray and a roan. They pranoed abont» with heads 
eieot, and long flaunting tails, oflbring a proud contrast 
to our poor, spiritless, trayel-tired steeds. Having reo- 
cnnoitred ns lor a moment, they set off at a gallop, 
passed through a woody dingle, and in a little while 
emerged once more to view, trotting up a slope about a 
mile distant 

The sight of these horses was again a sore trial to the 
"vaporing Tonish, who had his lariat and forked stick 
ready, and was on the point of launching forth in pur- 
suit^ on his jaded horse, when he was again ordered back 
to the pack-horses. 

After a day's journey of fourteen miles in a southwest 
direction, we encamped on the banks of a small clear 
stream, on the northern border of the Cross Timbers, 
and on the edge of those vast prairies that extend away 
to the foot of the Bocky Mountains. In turning loose 
the horses to graze, their bells were stuffed with grass 
to prevent their tinkling, lest it might be heard by some 
wandering horde of Pawnees. 

Our hunters now went out in different directions, but 
without much success, as but one deer was brought into 
the camp. A young ranger had a long story to tell of 
his adventures. In skirting the thickets of a deep ravine 
he had wounded a buck, which he plainly heard to fall 
among the bushe& He stopped to fix the lock of his 
rifle, which was out of order, and to reload it; then 
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adTanoiiig to the edge of the thicket^ in quest of hit 
game, he heard a low growling. Patting the branohes 
aside, and stealing silently forward, he looked down into 
the raTine and beheld a hnge bear dragging the carcass 
of the deer along the dry channel of a brook, and growl- 
ing and snarling at four or fiye officious wolves, who 
seemed to haye dropped in to take snpper with him. 

The ranger fired at the bear, bnt missed him. Bmin 
maintained his ground and his prise, and seemed dis- 
posed to make battle. The wolves, too, who were evi- 
dently sharp set, drew off to bnt a small distance. As 
night was coming on, the young hunter felt dismayed at 
the wildness and darkness of the place, and the strange 
company he had &llen in with ; so he quietly withdrew, 
and returned empty-handed to the camp, where, having 
told his story, he was heartily bantered by his more ex- 
perienced comrade& 

In the course of the evening old Byan came straggling 
into the camp, followed by his disciple, and as usual was 
received with hearty gratulations. He had lost himaAlf 
yesterday, when hunting, and camped out all night, but 
had found oxur trail in the morning, and followed it up. 
He had passed some time at the beaver dam, admiring 
the skill and solidity with which it had been constructed. 
'^ These beavers," said he, ''are industrious little fellows. 
They are the knowingest varment as I know; and HI 
warrant the pond was stocked with them.'' 

'' Aye," said the Gaptain, '' I have no doubt most of the 
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small riTora we ha^e passed are fall of beaver. I would 
like to oome and trap on these waters all winter." 

** Bnt would yon not run the chance of being attacked 
by Indians? " asked one of the company. 

** Oh, as to that, it would be safe enough here, in the 
winter-time. There would be no Indians here until 
spring. I should want no more than two companions. 
Three persons are safer than a large number for trapping 
beaver. They can keep quiets and need seldom fire a 
gun. A bear would serve them for food for two months, 
taking care to turn every part of it to advantage.'* 

A consultation was now held as to our future progress. 
We had thus far pursued a western course, and, having 
traversed the Cross Timber, were on the skirts of the 
Ghreat Western Prairie. We were still, however, in a 
?ery rough country, where food was scarce. The season 
Tas so far advanced that the grass was withered, and the 
prairies yielded no pasturage. The pea-vines of the bot- 
toms, also, which had sustained our horses for some part 
of the journey, were nearly gone, and for several days 
past the poor animals had fallen off wofolly both in 
flesli and spirit The Indian fires on the prairies were 
approaching us from north and south and west; they 
might spread also from the east, and leave a scorched 
desert between us and the frontier, in which our horses 
loight be famished. 

It was determined, therefore, to advance no further to 
the westward, but to shape our course more to the east, 
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SO as to strike the north fork of the Oanadian as soon as 
possible, where we hoped to find abundance of yonng 
cane ; which, at this season of the year, affords the most 
nutritions pasturage for the horses, and at the same time 
attracts immense quantities of game. Here then we 
fixed the limits of our tour to the Far West, being within 
little more than a day's march of the boundary line of 
TezaSi 
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moming broke bright and dear, but the 
camp had nothing of its usual gajety. The 
concert of the farm-yard was at an end ; not a 
oock crew, nor dog barked ; nor was there either Hinging 
or laughing ; every one pursued his ayocations quietly 
and gravely. The novelty of the expedition was wearing 
oB, Some of the young men were getting as wayworn as 
their horses; and most of them, unaccustomed to the 
hunter's life, began to repine at its privations. What 
they most felt was the want of bread, their rations of 
flour having been exhausted for several daysr The old 
hunters, who had often experienced this want, made light 
of it ; and Beatte, accustomed when among the Tudians 
to live for months without it, considered it a mere article 
of luxury. " Bread,'* he would say scornfully, '^ is only fit 
for a child." 

About a quarter before eight o'clock we turned our 
backs upon the Far West» and set off in a southeast 
oourse, along a gentle valley. After riding a few miles, 
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Beatte, who kept parallel with as, along the ridge of a 
naked hill to our right, called oat and made signals, aa 
if something were coming round the hill to intercept na 
Some, who were near me, cried out that it was a pariy d 
Pawnees. A skirt of thickets hid the approach of the 
supposed enemy from our view. We heard a trampling 
among the brushwood. My horse looked toward th€ 
place, snorted and pricked up his ears, when presently i 
couple of large huge buffalo bulls, who had been alarmed 
by Beatte, came crashing through the brake, and niaking 
directly towards us. At sight of us they wheeled round 
and scuttled along a narrow defile of the hilL lii an in- 
stant half a score of rifles cracked off; there was a uni- 
yersal whoop and halloo, and away went half the troop 
helter-skelter in pursuit, and myself among the num- 
ber. The most of us soon pulled up, and g^ve over t 
chase which led through birch and brier, and break- 
neck rayines. Some few of the rangers persisted for t 
time; but eyentually joined the line, slowly lagging 
one after another. One of them returned on foot; he 
had been thrown while in full chase ; his rifle had been 
broken in the fall, and his horse, retaining the spirit 
of the rider, had kept on after the buffalo. It was 
a melancholy predicament to be reduced to, without 
horse or weapon in the midst of the Pawnee hunting' 
grounds. 

For my own part, I had been fortunate enough re- 
cently, by a further exchange, to get possession of the 
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best hone in the troop ; a fall-blooded sorrel of excellent 
bottom, beantifal form, and most generons qnalitie& 

In saoh a gitoationy it ahnost seems as if a man 
ehanges his nature with his horse. I felt quite like 
another being, now that I had an animal under me, 
spirited yet gentle, docile to a remarkable degree, and 
easy, elastic, and rapid in all his moTcments. In a few 
days he became almost as much attached to me as a dog; 
would follow me when I dismounted, would come to me 
in the morning to be noticed and caressed ; and would 
put his muzzle between me and my book, as I sat read- 
ing at the foot of a tree. The feeling I had for this my 
dumb companion of the prairies gave me some faint idea 
of that attachment the Arab is said to entertain for the 
horse that has borne him about the deserts. 

After riding a few miles farther, we came to a fine 
meadow with a broad clear stream winding through it, 
on the banks of which there was excellent pasturage. 
Here we at once came to a halt, in a beautiful grove of 
elms, on the site of an old Osage encampment Scarce- 
ly had we dismounted, when a universal firing of rifies 
took place upon a laige flock of turkeys, scattered about 
the grove, which proved to be a favorite roosting-place 
for these simple birds. They flew to the trees, and sat 
perched upon their branches, stretching out their long 
necks, and gazing in stupid astonishment, until eighteen 
of them were shot down. 

In the height of the carnage, word was brought that 
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there were four buffaloes in a neighboring meadow. The 
turkeys were now abandoned for nobler gune. The 
tired horses were again mounted, and urged to the ohase. 
In a little while we came in sight of the hnfEsdoeSy look- 
ing like brown hillocks among the long green herbage. 
Beatte endeavored to get ahead of them and torn them 
towards us, that the inexperienced hunters might have 
a chance. They ran round the base of a rocky hill, that 
hid us from the sight Some of us endeavored to cut 
across the hill, but became entrapped in a thick wood 
matted with grape-vines. My horse, who under his 
former rider had hunted the buffido, seemed as much 
excited as myself and endeavored to force his way 
through the bushes. At length we extricated ourselves, 
and galloping over the hill, I found our little French- 
man Tonish curvetting on horseback round a great buf- 
^o which he had wounded too severely to fly, and which 
he was keeping employed untU we should come up. 
There was a mixture of the grand and the comic in 
beholding this tremendous animal and his fantastic as* 
sailant The buffalo stood with his shagged front al- 
ways presented to his foe ; his mouth open, his tongue 
parched, his eyes like coals of fire, and his tail erect 
with rage ; every now and then he would make a faint 
rush upon his foe, who easily evaded his attack, caper- 
ing and cutting all kinds of antics before him. 

We now made repeated shots at the buffedo, but they 
glanced into his mountain of flesh without proving mor« 
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taL He made a slow and grand retreat into the shallow 
riyer, taming npon his assailants whenever they pressed 
npon him ; and when in the water, took his stand there 
as if prepared to sustain a siege. A rifle-ball, however, 
more fatally lodged, sent a tremor through his frame. 
He turned and attempted to wade across the stream, but 
after tottering a few paces, slowly fell upon his side and 
expired. It was the fall of a hero, and we felt somewhat 
ashamed of the butchery that had effected it ; but, after 
the first shot or two, we had reconciled it to our feelings, 
by the old plea of putting the poor animal out of his 
misery. 

Two other buffaloes were killed this evening, but they 
were all bulls, the flesh of which is meagre and hard at 
this season of the year. A fat buck yielded us more 
savory meat for our evening's repast. 
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|E left the bnflGEJo-oamp about eight o'dodi, and 
had a toilsome and harassing march of two 
hours, over ridges of hills, covered with a rag^ 
ged meagre forest of sorab-oaks, and broken by deep 
giillie& Among the oaks I observed many of the most 
diminntiye size ; some not above a foot high, yet bearing 
abundance of small acorns. The whole of the Gross 
l^ber, in &ct, abounds with masi There is a pine-oak 
which produces an acorn pleasant to the taste, and ripen- 
ing early in the season. 

About ten o'clock in the morning we came to where 
this line of rugged hills swept down into a valley, 
through which flowed the north fork of the Bed Biver. 
A beautiful meadow about half a mile wide, enamelled 
with yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for two or three 
miles along the foot of the hills, bordered on the oppo- 
site side by the river, whose banks were fringed with 
cotton-wood trees, the bright foliage of which refreshed 
and delighted the eye, after being wearied by the con* 
templation of monotonous wastes of brown forest 
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The meadow was finely diyersified by groves and 
dumps of trees, so happily dispersed, that they seemed 
as if set ont by the hand of art As we oast our eyes 
oyer this fresh and delightful Yalley» we beheld a troop 
of wild horses, qnietly grazing on a green lawn, about a 
mile distant to our right, while to our left, at nearly the 
same distance, were seyeral bnffidoes, — some feeding, 
others reposing and ruminating among the high rich 
herbage, under the shade of a dump of cotton-wood 
trees. The whole had the appearance of a broad beauti* 
fnl tract of pasture-land, on the highly ornamented estate 
of some gentleman farmer, with his cattle grazing about 
the lawns and meadows. 

A council of war was now held, and it was determined 
to profit by the present favorable opportunity, and try 
our hand at the grand hunting manoeuvre, which is called 
ringing the wild horse. This requires a large party of 
horsemen, well mounted. They extend themselves in 
each direction, singly, at certain distances apart, and 
graduaUy form a ring of two or three miles in circumfer- 
ence, so as to surround the game. This has to be done 
with extreme care, for the wild horse is the most readily 
alarmed inhabitant of the prairie, and can scent a hunter 
at a great distance, if to windward. 

The ring being formed, two or three ride towards the 
horses, who start off in an opposite direction. Whenever 
they approach the bounds of the ring, however, a hunts- 
man presents himself and turns them from their course 
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In this way they are checked and driyen back at eyeiy 
point ; and kept galloping round and round this magio 
circle, until, being completely tired down, it is easy for 
the hunters to ride up beside them, and throw the lariat 
over their heads. The prime horses of most speed, 
courage, and bottom, however, are apt to break through 
and escape, so that, in general, it is the second-rate 
horses that are taken. 

Preparations were now made for a hunt of the kind* 
The pack-horses were taken into the woods and firmly 
tied to trees, lest, in a rush of the wild horses, they 
should break away with them. Twenty-five men were 
then sent, under the command of a lieutenant, to steal 
along the edge of the valley within the strip of wood that 
skirted the hills. They were to station themselves about 
fifty yards apart, within the edge of the woods, and not 
advance or show themselves until the horses dashed in 
that direction. Twenty-five men were sent across the 
valley, to steal in like manner along the river-bank that 
bordered the opposite side, and to station themselves 
among the trees. A third party, of about the same num- 
ber, was to form a line stretching across the lower part 
of the valley, so as to connect the two wings. Beatte 
and our other half-breed Antoine, together with the 
ever-officious Tonish, were to make a circuit through 
the woods, so as to get to the upper part of the valley, 
in the rear of the horses, and to drive them forward 
into the kind of sack that we had formed, while the two 
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wiogii should join behind them and make a complete 
eirole. 

The flanking parties were qnietly extending them- 
aelTes, ont of sight, on each side of the vaUey, and the 
lesidne were stretching themselyes, like the links of a 
ehain, across it, when the wild horses gave signs that 
ihey scented an enemy ; snnffing the air, snorting, and 
kx>king aboni At length they pranced off slowly toward 
the riyer, and disappeared behind a green bank. Here, 
had the regulations of the chase been observed, they 
would have been qnietly checked and tnmed back by 
the advance of a hnnter from among the trees; nnlnck- 
ily, however, we had our wildfire Jack-o'-lantern little 
Frenchman to deal with. Instead of keeping quietly up 
the right side of the valley, to get above the horses, the 
xnoment he saw them move toward the river he broke out 
of the covert of woods, and dashed furiously across the 
plain in pursuit of them, being mounted on one of the 
led horses belonging to the Count This put an end to 
all system. The half-breeds and half a score of rangers 
joined in the chase. Away they all went over the green 
iMUik ; in a moment or two the wild horses reappeared, 
and came thundering down the valley, with Frenchman, 
lialf-breeds, and rangers galloping and yelling like devils 
behind them. It was in vain that the line drawn across 
the valley attempted to check and turn back the fugi- 
tives They were too hotly pressed by their pursuers ; 
in their panic they dashed through the line, and clat- 
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tered down the plairu The whole troop joined In the 
headlong ohase, some of the rangers without hats or 
caps, their hair flying about their ears; others with 
handkerohiefB tied round their heads. The buflUoes, 
who had been calmly ruminating among the herbage, 
heaved up their huge forms, gased for a moment with 
astonishment at the tempest that oame soouring down 
the meadow, then turned and took to heavy-rolling flight 
They were soon overtaken: the promiscuous throng 
were pressed together by the contracting sides of the 
valley, and away they went^ pell-mell, hurry-scurry, wild 
buffiJo, wild horse, wild huntsman, with dang and clat- 
ter, and whoop and halloo, that made the forests ring. 

At length the buffidoes turned into a green brake on 
the river-bank, while the horses dashed up a narrow de- 
file of the hills, with their pursuers dose at their heel& 
Beatte passed several of them, having fixed his eye upon 
a fine Pawnee horse, that had his ears slit^ and saddle- 
marks upon his back. He pressed him gallantly, but 
lost him in the woods. Among the wild horses was a 
fine black mare, far gone with foaL In scrambling up 
the defile, she tripped and felL A young ranger sprang 
from his horse, and seized her by the mane and muzzle. 
Another ranger dismounted, and came to his assistance. 
The mare struggled fiercely, kicking and biting, and 
striking with her fore-feet ; but a noose was slipped over 
her head, and her struggles were in vain. It was some 
time, however, before she gave over rearing and plung* 
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bif^ and lawhing oat with her feet on eyeiy side. The 
two rangers then led her along the valley by two long 
lariats, which enabled them to keep at a sufficient dia- 
tanoe on each side to be out of the reach of her hoofs ; 
and whenever she struck ont in one direction, she was 
jerked in the other. In this way her spirit was gradu- 
ally sabdned. 

As to little Scaramouch Tonish, who had marred the 
whole scene by his precipitancy, he had been more suc« 
ceeaful than he deserved, having managed to catch a 
beautiful cream-colored colt, about seven months old, 
which had not strength to keep up with its companions. 
The mercurial little Frenchman was beside himself with 
exultation. It was amusing to see him with his prize. 
The colt would rear and kick, and struggle to get free, 
when Tonish would take him about the neck, wrestle 
with him, jump on his back, and cut as many antics as a 
monkey with a kitten. Nothing surprised me more, 
however, than to witness how soon these poor animals, 
thus taken from the unbounded freedom of the prairie, 
yielded to the dominion of man. In the course of two or 
ihree days the mare and colt went with the led horses^ 
m^ bociftinn quite do <rile> 
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pomnro of ths hobth fobk.~drbabt bobibbt ov the omms 

SOAMPm ov HOB8B8 Df THB NIGHT.— OfiAQB WAS-PABTT.— BFFaOTS OV A 
FBAOB HABANOUB.— BUVrUX).— WILD HOB8B. 

ISUMING our marchy we forded the Norih 
Fork, a rapid stream^ and of a purity seldom to 
be found in the riyers of the prairies. It evi- 
dently had its souroes in high land, well supplied with 
springs. After crossing the riyer, we again ascended 
among hills, from one of which we had an extensiye yiew 
oyer this belt of cross timber, and a cheerless prospect it 
was, — ^hill beyond hill, forest beyond forest, all of one 
sad russet hue, excepting that here and there a line of 
green cotton-wood trees, sycamores, and willows marked 
the course of some streamlet through a valley. A pro- 
cession of buffaloes, moving slowly up the profile of one 
of those distant hills, formed a characteristic object in 
the savage scene. To the left, the eye stretched beyond 
this rugged wilderness of hills, and ravines, and ragged 
forests, to a prairie about ten miles ofi^ extending in a 
dear blue line along the horizon. It was like looking 

from among rocks and breakers upon a distant tract of 
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tranquil ooean. Unlnokily, our route did not lie in that 
direction ; we still had to trayerse many a weary mile of 
the ** oroBS timber." 

We encamped towards evening in a yalley, beside a 
scanty pool, under a scattered grove of elms, the up- 
per branches ol which were fringed with tufts of the 
mystic mistletoe. In the course of the night, the wild 
colt whinnied repeatedly; and about two hours before 
day there was a sudden stampedo^ or rush of horsesi 
along the purlieus of the camp, with a snorting and 
neighing, and clattering of hoofs, that startled most of 
ihe rangers from their sleep, who listened in silence, 
until the sound died away like the rushing of a blast 
Jbi usual, the noise was at first attributed to some party 
of marauding Indians; but as the day dawned, a couple 
cf wild horses were seen in a neighboring meadow, 
which scoured off on being approached. It was now 
supposed that a gang of them had dashed through our 
camp in the night. A general mustering of our horses 
took place ; many were found scattered to a considerable 
distance, and several were not to be found. The prints 
of their hoofs, however, appeared deeply dinted in the 
soil, leading off at fall speed into the waste ; and their 
owners, putting themselves on the trail, set off in weary 
search of them. 

We had a ruddy daybreak but the morning gathered 

up gray and lowering, with indications of an autumnal 

stonn. We resumed our march silentiy and seriouslyi 
IS 
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ihrottgh a rough and cheerless country, from the highest 
points of which we conld descry large prairies stretch- 
ing indefinitely westward. After trayeUing for two or 
three honrs, as we were traversing a withered prairie 
resembling a great brown heath, we beheld seven Osage 
warriors approaching at a distance. The sight of any 
human being in this lonely wilderness was interesting; 
it was like speaking a ship at sea. One of the Tndiaiifl 
took the lead of his companions, and advanced towards 
nSy with head erect, chest thrown forward, and a free 
and noble mien. He was a fine-looking fellow, dressed 
in scarlet frock and fringed l^;gins of deernskin. His 
head was decorated with a white tuft, and he stepped 
forward with something of a martial air, swaying his bow 
and arrows in one hand. We held some conversation 
with him through our interpreter, Beatte, and found 
that he and his companions had been with the main 
part of their tribe hunting the buffido, and had met with 
great success; and he informed us that in the course of 
another day's march we would reach the prairies on the 
banks of the Grand Canadian, and find plenty of gama 
He added, that, as their hunt was over, and the hunt- 
ers on their return homeward, he and his comrades had 
set out on a war party, to waylay and hover about 
some Pawnee camp, in hopes of carrying off scalps or 
horses. 

By this time his companions, who at first stood aloo^ 
joined him. Three of them had indifferent fowling- 
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pieoes; the xest were armed with bows and arrows. I 
conld not but admire the finelyHEdiaped heads and busts 
of these sayages, and their graoefnl attitades and expre»- 
aiYe gestures, as they stood oonyendng with onr inter- 
preter, and sorronnded by a oay alcade of rangers. We 
endeayored to get one of them to join as» as we were de- 
siroiis of seeing him hnnt the boflGeJo with his bow and 
arrow. He seemed at first inclined to do so, bat was 
dissuaded by his companions. 

The worthy Oommissioner now remembered his mis- 
sion as paoifioator, and made a speech, exhorting them 
to abstain from all oflbnsiye acts against the Pawnees ; 
informing them of the plan of their father at Washington, 
to put an end to all war among his red children ; and 
assuring them that he was sent to the frontier to estab- 
lish a uniyersal peace. He told them, therefore, to re- 
turn quietly to their homes, with the certainty that the 
Pawnees would no longer molest them, but would soon 
regard them as brothers. 

The Indians listened to the speech with their custom- 
ary silence and decorum ; after which, exchanging a few 
words among themselves, they bade us farewell, and pur- 
sued their way across the prairie. 

Fancying that I saw a lurking smile in the counte- 
nance of our interpreter, Beatte, I privately inquired 
what the Indians had said to each other after hearing 
the speech. The leader, he said, had observed to his 
oompanions, that, as their great father intended so soon 
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to pnt an end to all warfare, it behooyed them to make 
the most of the little time that was left them. So thej 
had departed, with redoubled zeal, to pursue their pro- 
ject of horse-stealing ! 

We had not long parted from the Indians before we 
discovered three buffaloes among the thickets of a 
marshy valley to our left I set off with the Captain 
and several rangers, in pursuit of them. Stealing through 
a straggling grove, the Captain, who took the lead, got 
within rifle-shot, and wounded one of them in the flank. 
They all three made off in headlong panic, through 
thickets and brushwood, and swamp and mire, bearing 
down every obstacle by their immense weight. The 
Captain and rangers soon, gave up a chase which threat- 
ened to knock up their horses; I had got upon the traces 
of the wounded bull, however, and was in hopes of get- 
ting near enough to use my pistols, the only weapons 
with which I was provided ; but before I could effect it, 
he reached the foot of a rocky hill covered with post-oak 
and brambles, and plunged forward, dashing and crash- 
ing along, with neck-or-nothing-fury, where it would 
have been madness to have followed him. 

The chase had led me so far on one side, that it was 
some time before I regained the trail of our troop. As 
I was slowly ascending a hill, a fine black mare came 
prancing round the summit, and was close to me before 
she was aware. At sight of me she started back, then 
turning,, swept at full speed down into the valley, and up 
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the opposite hill, with flowing mane and tail, and action 
free as air. I gazed after her as long as she was in 
sight, and breathed a wish that so glorious an animal 
might never oome under the degrading thraldom of whip 
and onrby but remain a free rover of the prairies. 
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lODIi-WBATHMB BWOAMFMIWT.— AHBODOTM OF BIAA-HUHTIIIO.— ODIAJI SO- 
TIOH8 AB0I7T OiaEir8.~«0BUFLB8 BWFBOTDIO THB DBAD. 

|N OTertakiiig the troop, I found it encamping 
in a rioh bottom of woodland, traversed by a 
small stream, ronning between deep onunbling 
banks. A sharp cracking off of rifles was kept np for 
some time in various directions, upon a numerous flock 
of turkeys, scampering among the thickets, or perched 
upon the trees. We had not been long at a halt, when a 
drizzling rain ushered in the autumnal storm that had 
been brewing. Preparations were immediately made to 
weather it; our tent was pitched, and our saddles, saddle- 
bags, packages of coffee, sugar, salt, and everything else 
that could be damaged by the rain, were gathered under 
its shelter. Our men, Beatte, Tonish, and Antoine, drove 
stakes with forked ends into the ground, laid poles across 
them for rafters, and thus made a shed or pent-house, 
covered with bark and skins, sloping towards the wind, 
and open towards the fire. The rangers formed similar 
shelters of bark and skins, or of blankets stretched on 

poles, supported by forked stakes, with great firos in front 
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These preoantioxiB were well-tiined. The rain set in 
sullenly and steadily, and kept on, with slight intermis- 
sions, for two days. The brook, which flowed peaceably 
on onr arrival, swelled into a turbid and boiling torrent, 
and the forest became little better than a mere swamp. 
The men gathered nnder their shelters of skins and blan- 
kets, or sat cowering round their fires ; while columns of 
smoke curling up among the trees, and diffusing them- 
selves in the air, spread a blue haze through the wood- 
land. Our poor, way-worn horses, reduced by weary 
travel and scanty pasturage, lost all remaining spirit, and 
stood, with drooping heads, flawing ears, and half-dosed 
eyes, dozing and steaming in the rain ; while the yellow 
Autumnal leaves, at every shaking of the breeze, came 
"wavering down around them. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, however, our hunt- 
ers were not idle, but during the intervals of the rain 
rallied forth on horseback to prowl through the wood- 
Xand. Every now and then the sharp report of a distant 
^ifle boded the death of a deer. Venison in abundance 
"waa brought in. Some busied themselves under the 
sbieds, flaying and cutting up the carcasses, or round the 
fires with spits and camp-kettles, and a rude kind of 
feasting, or rather gormandizing, prevailed throughout 
the camp. The axe was continually at work, and wearied 
the forest with its echoes. Crash! some mighty tree 
would come down ; in a few minutes its limbs would be 
bkzing and crackling on the huge camp-fires, with some 
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Inokleas deer roasting before it, that had onoe sported 
beneath its shade. 

The change of weather had taken sharp hold of our 
little Frenchman. His meagre frame, composed of bones 
and whip-cord, was racked with rheumatic pains and 
twinges. He had the toothache — ^the earache — ^his face 
was tied np— he had shooting pains in ever j limb ; yet 
all seemed but to increase his restiess activity, and he 
was in an incessant fidget about the fire, roasting, and 
stewing, and groaning, and scolding, and swearing. 

Our man Beatte returned grim and mortified, from 
hunting. He had come upon a bear of formidable di- 
mensions, and wounded him with a rifle-shot. The bear 
took to the brook, which was swollen and rapid. Beatte 
dashed in after him and assailed him in the rear with his 
huntiDg-knife. At every blow the bear turned furiously 
upon him, with a terrific display of white teeth. Beatte, 
having a foothold in the brook, was enabled to push him 
off with his rifie, and, when he turned to swim, would 
flounder after, and attempt to hamstring him. The bear, 
however, succeeded in scrambling off among the thickets, 
and Beatte had to give up the chase. 

This adventure, if it produced no game, brought up 
at least several anecdotes, round the evening fire, relative 
to bear-hunting, in which the grizzly bear figured con- 
spicuously. This powerful and ferocious animal is a 
favorite theme of hunter's story, both among red and 
white men; and his enormous claws are worn round the 
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neok of aa Indian braTe, as a trophy moie honorable 
than a human soalpu He is now scaroely seen below the 
apper prairies, and the skirts of the Bocky Mountains. 
Other bears are formidable when wounded and pro- 
voked, but seldom make battle when allowed to escape. 
The grinly bear alone, of all the animals of our Western 
wilds, is prone to unprovoked hostility. His prodigious 
siae and strength make him a formidable opponent ; and 
his great tenacity of life often baffles the skill of the 
hunter, notwithstanding repeated shots of the rifle and 
wounds of the hunting-knife. 

One of the anecdotes related on this occasion gave a 
picture of the accidents and hard shifts to which our 
frontier rovers are inured. A hunter, while in pursuit 
of a deer, fell into one of those deep funnel-shaped pits 
formed on the prairies by the settling of the waters after 
lieavy rains, and known by the name of sink-holes. To 
Ids great horror he came in contact, at the bottom, with 
jt huge grizzly bear. The monster grappled him; a 
deadly contest ensued, in which the poor hunter was 
severely torn and bitten, and had a leg and an arm 
1>roken, but succeeded in killing his rugged foe. For 
several days he remained at the bottom of the pit, too 
much crippled to move, and subsisting on the raw flesh 
of the bear, during which time he kept his wounds open, 
that they might heal gradually and effectually. He was 
at length enabled to scramble to the top of the pit, and 
BO out upon the open prairie. With great difficulty he 
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crawled to a ravine formed by a stream then nearly dry. 
Here he took a delicious draught of water, which infused 
new life into him; then dragging himself along from 
pool to pool, he supported himself by small fish and 
frogs. 

One day he saw a wolf hunt down and kill a deer in a 
neighboring prairie. He immediately crawled forth from 
the rayine, drove off the wol^ and, lying down beside 
the carcass of the deer, remained there until he made 
several hearty meals, by which his strength was much 
recruited. 

Betuming to the ravine, he pursued the course of the 
brook, until it grew to be a considerable stream. Down 
this he floated, until he came to where it emptied into 
the Mississippi Just at the mouth of the stream he 
found a forked tree, which he launched with some diffi- 
culty, and, getting astride of it, committed himself to 
the current of the mighty river. In this way he floated 
along until he arrived opposite the fort at Council Bluffs. 
Fortunately he arrived there in the daytime, otherwise 
he might have floated unnoticed past this solitary post^ 
and perished in the idle waste of waters. Being de- 
scried from the fort, a canoe was sent to his relief, and 
he was brought to shore, more dead than alive, where he 
soon recovered from his wounds, but remained maimed 
for life. 

Our man Beatte had come out of his contest with the 
bear very much worsted and discomfited. SUs drench* 
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ing in the brook, together with the recent change of 
weather, had bronght on rheumatic pains in his limbs, 
to which he is subject Though ordinarily a fellow of 
undaunted spirit, and above all hardship, yet he now sat 
down by the fire, gloomy and dejected, and for once gave 
way to repining. Though in the prime of life, and of a 
robust frame and apparently iron constitution, yet by his 
own accotmt he was little better than a mere wrecL He 
was, in fact, a Uving monument of the hardships of wild 
frontier life. Baring his left arm, he showed it warped 
and contracted by a former attack of rheumatism, — a 
malady with which the Indians are often afflicted, for 
their exposure to the vicissitudes of the elements does 
not produce that perfect hardihood and insensibility to 
the changes of the seasons that many are apt to imagine. 
He bore the scars of various maims and bruises, some 
received in hunting, some in Indian warfare. His right 
arm had been broken by a fall from his horse ; at another 
time his steed had fallen with him, and crushed his left 
leg. 

^^ I am all broke to pieces and good for nothing," said 
he; "I no care now what happen to me any more." 
"However," added he, after a moment's pause, "for all 
that, it would take a pretty strong man to put me down, 
anyhow." 

I drew from him various particulars concerning him- 
self, which served to raise him in my estimation. His 
residence was on the Neosho, in an Osage hamlet or 
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neighborhood, under the superintendence of a worthy 
missionary from the banks of the Hudson, by the name 
of Bequa, who was endeavoring to instruct the sayages 
in the art of agriculture, and to make husbandmen and 
herdsmen of them. I had visited this agricultural mis^ 
sion of Bequa in the course of my recent tour along the 
frontier, and had considered it more likely to produce 
fioUd advantages to the poor Tudians than any of the 
mere praying and preaching missions along the border. 

In this neighborhood, Pierre Beatte had his little 
farm, his Indian wife, and his half-breed children, and 
aided Mr. Bequa in his endeavors to civilize the habits 
and meliorate the condition of the Osage tribe. Beatte 
had been brought up a Oatholic, and was inflexible in his 
religious faith; he could not pray with Mr. Bequa, he 
said, but he could work with him, and he evinced a zeal 
for the good of his savage relations and neighbors. In- 
deed, though his father had been French, and he himseli 
had been brought up in communion with the whites, he 
evidently was more of an Indian in his tastes, and his 
heart yearned towards his mother's nation. When he 
talked to me of the wrongs and insults that the poor 
Indians suffered in their intercourse with the rough set- 
tlers on the frontier, — when he described the precarious 
and degraded state of the Osage tribe, diminished in 
numbers, broken in spirit, and almost living on suf- 
ferance in the land where they once figured so heroically, 
— ^I could see his veins swell, and his nostrils distend 
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wiih indignation ; but he would check the feeling with a 
strong exertion of Indian self-command, and, in a man- 
oer, driye it back into his bosom. 

He did not hesitate to relate an instance wherein he 
had joined his kindred Osages in pursuing and avenging 
themselres on a party of white men who had committed 
a flagrant outrage upon them; and I found, in the en- 
counter that took place, Beatte had shown himself the 
complete Indian. 

He had more than once accompanied his Osage rela- 
tions in their wars with the Pawnees, and related a skir- 
mish which took place on the borders of these very 
hunting-grounds, in which several Pawnees were killed. 
We should pass near the place, he said, in the course of 
our tour, and the unburied bones and skulls of the slain 
were still to be seen there. The surgeon of the troop, 
who was present at our conversation, pricked up his ears 
at this intelligence. He was something of a phrenolo- 
gist, and offered Beatte a handsome reward if he would 
procure him one of the skulls. 

Beatte regarded him for a moment with a look of stem 
surprise. 

'' No 1 " said he at length, " dat too bad 1 I have heart 
strong enough — ^I no care kill, but let the dead ci/yne ! " 

He added, that once, in travelling with a party of 
white men, he had slept in the same tent with a doctor, 
and found that he had a Pawnee skull among his bag- 
gage: he at once renounced the doctor's tent, and his 
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fellowship. ** He try to ooaz me/' said Beatte, ** but I 
say nOy we must part — ^I no keep such oompany." 

In the temporary depression of his spirits, Beatte gave 
way to those superstitious forebodings to which Tndians 
are prone. He had sat for some time, with his cheek 
upon his handy gazing into the fire. I found his thoughts 
were wandering back to his humble home, on the banks 
of the Neosho ; he was sure, he said, that he should find 
some one of his &mily ill, or dead, on his return ; his left 
eye had twitched and twinkled for two days past; an 
omen which always boded some misfortune of the kind. 

Such are the trivial circumstances which, when mag- 
nified into omens, wiU shake the souls of these men of 
iron. The least sign of mystic and sinister portent is 
sufficient to turn a hunter or a warrior from his course, 
or to fill his mind with apprehensions of impending eviL 
It is this superstitious propensity, common to the soli- 
tary and savage rovers of the wilderness, that gives such 
powerful infiuence to the prophet and the dreamer. 

The Osages, with whom Beatte had passed much of 
his life, retain these superstitious fancies and rites in 
much of their original force. They all believe in the 
existence of the soul after its separation from the body, 
and that it carries with it all its mortal tastes and hab- 
itudes. At an Osage village in the neighborhood of 
Beatte, one of the chief warriors lost an only child, a 
beautiful girl, of a very tender age. All her playthings 
were buried with her. Her favorite little horse, also, 
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was killed, and laid in the grave beside her, that she 
might haye it to ride in the land of spirits. 

I will here add a little story, whioh I picked up in the 
oonrse of my toor through Beatte's oonntry, and whioh 
iUnstrates the superstitions of his Osage kindred. A 
large party of Osages had been encamped for some time 
on the borders of a fine stream called the Nickanansa. 
Amntng them was a young hunter, one of the bravest and 
most graceful of the tribe, who was to be married to an 
Osage girl, who, for her beauty, was called the Flower of 
the Prairies. The young hunter left her for a time among 
her relatiTes in the encampment^ and went to Si Louis, 
to dispose of the products of his hunting, and purchase 
ornaments for his bride. After an absence of some 
weeks, he returned to the banks of the Nickanansa, but 
the camp was no longer there ; the bare frames of the 
lodges and the brands of extinguished fires alone marked 
the place. At a distance he beheld a female seated, as 
if weeping, by the side of the stream. It was his affi«- 
anced bride. He ran to embrace her, but she turned 
mournfully away. He dreaded lest some evil had be- 
fallen the camp. 

" Where are our people ? " cried he. 

** They are gone to the banks of the Wagrushka.** 

^ And what art thou doing here alone ? " 

•• Waiting for thee." 

^ Then let us hasten to join our people on the banks 
of the Wagrushka." 
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He gave her his pack to carr^, and walked ahead, 
according to the Indian onstom. 

They came to where the smoke of the distant camp was 
seen rising from the woody margin of the streauL The 
girl seated herself at the foot of a tree. '^ It is not proper 
for us to return together/' said she ; ** I wiU wait here." 

The young hunter proceeded to the camp alone, and 
was received by his relations with gloomy countenances. 

'' What eyil has happened," said he, '* that ye are all so 
sad?" 

No one replied. 

He turned to his &Torite sister, and bade her go forth, 
seek his bride, and conduct her to the camp. 

" Alas ! " cried she, ** how shall I seek her ? She died 
a tew days since." 

The relations of the young girl now surrounded 
weeping and wailing ; but he refused to belieye the 
mal tidings. '' But a few moments since," cried he, *' I 
left her alone and in health ; come with me, and I will 
conduct you to her." 

He led the way to the tree where she had seated her- 
self, but she was no longer there, and his pack lay on the 
ground. The fatal truth struck him to the heart ; he fell 
to the ground dead 

I give this simple little story almost in the words in 
which it was related to me as I lay by the fire in an eyen- 
ing encampment on the banks of the haunted stream 
where it is said to haye happened. 
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the following morning we were rejoined by 
the rangers who had remained at the last en- 
campment, to seek for the stray horses. They 
had tracked them for a considerable distance through 
bnsh and brake, and across streams, until they fonnd 
them cropping the herbage on the edge of a prairie. 
Their heads were in the direction of the fort, and they 
were evidently grazing their way homeward, heedless oi 
the nnbounded freedom of the prairie so suddenly laid 
open to them. 

About noon the weather held up, and I observed a 
mysterious consultation going on between our half- 
breeds and Tonish ; it ended in a request that we would 
dispense with the services of the latter for a few hours, 
and permit him to join his comrades in a grand foray. 
We objected that Tonish was too much disabled by aches 
and pains for such an undertaking ; but he was wild with 
eagerness for the mysterious enterprise, and, when per- 
mission was given him, seemed to forget all his 

in an instant 

18 IM 
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In a short time the trio were equipped and on horse- 
back, with rifles on their shoulders and handkerchief 
twisted round their heads, evidently bound for a grand 
scamper. As they passed by the different lodges of the 
camp, the vainglorious little Frenchman could not help 
boasting to the right and left of the great things he was 
about to achieve ; though the taciturn Beatte, who rode 
in advance, would every now and then check his horse, 
and look back at him with an air of stem rebuke. It was 
hard, however, to make the loquacious Tonish play 
"Indian." 

Several of the hunters, likewise, sallied forth, and the 
prime old woodman, Byan, came back early in the after- 
noon, with ample spoil, having killed a buck and two &t 
does. I drew near to a group of rangers that had gath- 
ered round him as he stood by the spoil, and found they 
were discussing the merits of a stratagem sometimes 
used in deer-hunting. This consists in imitating, with a 
small instrument called a bleat, the cry of the fawn, so as 
to lure the doe within reach of the rifle. There are bleats 
of various kinds, suited to calm or windy weather, and to 
the age of the fawn. The poor animal, deluded by them, 
in its anxiety about its young, will sometimes advance 
close up to the hunter. " I once bleated a doe," said a 
young hunter, " until it came within twenty yards of me, 
and presented a sure marL I levelled my rifle thsee 
times, but had not the heart to shoot, for the poor 
doe looked so wistfully, that it in a manner made my 
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heart yearzL I thought of my own mother, and how anx- 
looB ahe nsed to be about me when I was a ohild; so, 
to put aa end to the matter, I gave a halloo, and started 
the doe out of rifle-shot in a moment*' 

''And you did right," cried honest old Byan. ''For 
my part^ I never could bring myself to bleating deer. 
r^e been with hnnters who had bleats, and hare made 
them throw them away. It is a rascally trick to take 
advantage of a mother's love for her young." 

Towards evening, our three worthies returned from 
their mysterious foray. The tongue of Tonish gave no- 
tice of their approach long before they came in sight; for 
he was vociferating at the top of his lungs, and rousing 
the attention of the whole camp. The lagging gait and 
reeking flanks of their horses gave evidence of hard rid- 
ii^ ; and, on nearer approach, we found them hung round 
with meat, like a butcher's shambles. In feet they had 
been scouring an immense prairie that extended beyond 
the forest, and which was covered with herds of buflfela 
Of this prairie, and the animals upon it, Beatte had re^ 
oeived intelligence a few days before, in his conversation 
with the Osages, but had kept the information a secret 
from the rangers, that he and his comrades might have 
the first dash at the gama They had contented them- 
selves with killing four ; though, if Tonish might be be- 
lieved, they might have slain them by scores. 

These tidings, and the buffalo-meat brought home in 
evidence, spread exultation through the camp, and every 
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one looked forward with joy to a bnffiJo-htmt on the 
prairies. Tonish was again the orade of the camp, and 
held forth by the hour to a knot of listeners, oronohed 
round the fire, with their shoulders up to their ears. He 
was now more boastful than ever of his skill as a marks- 
man. All his want of success in the early part of our 
march he attributed to being ** out of luck/' if not " spell- 
bound"; and finding himself listened to with apparent 
credulity, gave an instance of the kind, which he declared 
had happened to himself, but which was evidently a tale 
picked up among his relations, the Osages. 

According to this account, when about fourteen years 
of age, as he was one day hunting, he saw a white deer 
come out from a ravine. Crawling near to get a shot^ he 
beheld another and another come forth, until there were 
seven, all as white as snow. Having crept sufficiently 
near, he singled one out and fired, but without effect ; the 
deer remained unfrightened. He loaded and fired again, 
and again he missed. Thus he continued firing and 
missing until all his ammunition was expended, and the 
deer remained without a wound. He returned home de- 
spairing of his skill as a marksman, but was consoled by 
an old Osage hunter. These white deer, said he, have a 
charmed life, and can only be killed by bullets of a par- 
ticular kind. 

The old Indian cast several balls for Tonish, but would 
not suffer him to be present on the occasion, nor inform 
him of the ingredients and mystic ceremonials. 
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Ptoyided with these balls, Tonish again set out in 
quest of the white deer, and succeeded in finding them. 
He tried at first with ordinary balls, but missed as be- 
fore. A magic ball, however, immediately brought a fine 
buck to the ground. Whereupon the rest of the herd 
immediately disappeared, and were never seen again. 

Oct. 29. The morning opened gloomy and lowering ; 
but towards eight o'clock the sun struggled forth and 
lighted up the forest, and the notes of the bugle gave 
signal to prepare for marching. Now began a scene of 
bustle, and clamor, and gayely. Some were scampering 
and brawling after their horses; some were riding in 
barebacked, and driving in the horses of their com- 
rades. Some were stripping the poles of the wet blan- 
kets that had served for shelters ; others packing up 
with all possible dispatch, and loading the baggage 
horses as they arrived, while others were cracking off 
their damp rifles and charging them afresh, to be ready 
for the sport 

About ten o'clock we began our march. I loitered in 
the rear of the troop as it forded the turbid brook and 
defiled through the labyrinths of the forest. I always 
felt disposed to linger until the last straggler disap- 
peared among the trees, and the distant note of the bugle 
died upon the ear, that I might behold the wilderness 
relapsing into silence and solitude. In the present in- 
stance, the deserted scene of our late bustling encamp- 
ment had a forlorn and desolate appearance. The sur- 
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ronndiiig foiest had been in many plaoes trampled into a 
qnagmiie. Trees felled and partly hewn in pieces, and 
scattered in hnge fragments ; tent-poles stripped of their 
covering; smouldering fires, with great morsels of roasted 
venison and bnffiJo meat, standing in wooden spits be- 
fore them, hacked and slashed by the knives of hnngry 
hunters ; while around were strewed the hides, the horns, 
the antlers and bones of buffidoes and deer, with un- 
cooked joints, and unplucked turkeys, left behind with 
that reckless improvidence and wastefulness which young 
hunters are apt to indulge when in a neighborhood where 
game abounds. In the meantime a score or two of tur- 
key-buzzards, or vultures, were already on the wing, 
wheeling their magnificent fiight high in the air, and 
preparing for a descent upon the camp as soon as it 
should be abandoned. 
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|FTEB proceeding about two hoars in a south- 
erly direction, we emei^d towards mid-day 
from the dreary belt of the Cross Timber, and 
to our infinite delight beheld "the Great Prairie/' 
stretching to the right and left before us. We could 
distinctly trace the meandering course of the Main Ca- 
nadian, and various smaller streams, by the strips of 
green forest that bordered them. The landscape was 
▼ast and beautiful There is always an expansion of 
feeling in looking upon these boundless and fertile 
wastes; but I was doubly conscious of it after emerging 
from our " close dungeon of innumerous boughs." 

From a rising ground Beatte pointed out the place 
where he and his comrades had killed the bufiCEJoes ; and 
we beheld several black objects moving in the distance, 
which he said were part of the herd. The Captain de- 
termined to shape his course to a woody bottom about 
a mile distant, and to encamp there for a day or two, by 
way of having a regular bufialo-hunt, and getting a sup- 
ply of provisions. As the troop defiled along the slope 
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of the hill towards the oamping-groimd, Beatte proposed 
to my messmates and myself, that we should pat onr- 
selves under his goidance, promising to take as where 
we shoald hare plenty of sport Leaidng the line of 
march, therefore, we diverged towards the prairie; tra- 
yersing a small valley, and asoending a gentle swell of 
land. As we reached the sammit, we beheld a gang of 
¥dld horses aboat a nule ofL Beatte was immediately 
on the alert, and no longer thought of baffalo-hanting. 
He was mounted on his powerful half-wild horse, with a 
lariat coiled at the saddle-bow, and set off in pursuit; 
while we remained on a rising ground watching his ikuir 
noBuvres with great solicitude. Taking advantage of a 
strip of woodland, he stole quietly along, so as to get 
close to them before he was perceived. The moment 
they caught sight of him a grand scamper took place. 
We watched him skirting along the horizon like a priva- 
teer in full chase of a merchantman ; at length he passed 
over the brow of a ridge, and down into a shallow valley; 
in a few moments he was on the opposite hill, and close 
upon one of the horses. He was soon head and head, 
and appeared to be trying to noose his prey; but they 
both disappeared again below the hill, and we saw no 
more of them. It turned out afterwards that he had 
noosed a powerful horse, but could not hold him, and 
had lost his lariat in the attempt 

While we were waiting for his return, we perceived 
two buffalo bulls descending a slope, towards a stream, 
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whioh wound through a iftTine fringed with trees. The 
Toimg Count and myself endeayored to get near them 
imdar covert of the trees. They disoovered ns while we 
were yet three or fonr hundred yards o£^ and taming 
abont^ retreated up the rising ground. We urged our 
horaes across the rayine, and gave chase. The immense 
weight of head and shoulders causes the buffido to labor 
heavily up-hill; but it accelerates his descent We had 
the advantage, therefore, and gained rapidly upon the 
fugLtiYes, though it was difficult to get our horses to 
i^iproach them, their very scent inspiring them with ter- 
ror. The Oount^ who had a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with ball, fired, but it missed. The bulls now altered 
their course, and galloped down-hill with headlong rapid- 
ity. As they ran in different directions, we each singled 
one and separated. I was provided with a brace of vet- 
eran brass -barrelled pistols, which I had borrowed at 
Fort Gtibson, and which had evidently seen some ser- 
vice. Pistols are very effective in buffiedo-hunting, as the 
hunter can ride up close to the animal, and fire at it while 
at full speed ; whereas the long heavy rifies used on the 
frontier, cannot be easily managed, nor discharged with 
accurate aim from horseback. My object, therefore, was 
to get within pistol-shot of the buffeJo. This was no 
very easy matter. I was well mounted on a horse of 
excellent speed and bottom, that seemed eager for the 
ohase, and soon overtook the game ; but the moment he 
oame nearly parallel, he would keep sheering o£^ with 
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ears forked and pricked forward, and eTery symptom of 
aversion and alarm. It was no wonder. Of all animals, 
a buSlEJo, when close pressed by the hunter, has an as- 
pect the most diabolical His two short black horns 
curve oat of a huge frontlet of shaggy hair; his eyes glow 
like coals; his month is open, his tongue parched and 
drawn up into a half crescent; his tail is erect, and tufted 
and whisking about in the air: he is a perfect picture ol 
mingled rage and terror. 

It was with difficulty I urged my horse sufficiently 
near, when, taking aim, to my chagrin both pistols 
missed fire. Unfortunately the locks of these veteran 
weapons were so much worn, that in the gallop the prim- 
ing had been shaken out of the pans. At the snapping 
of the last pistol I was close upon the buffido, when, in 
his despair, he turned round with a sudden snort, and 
rushed upon me. My horse wheeled about as if on a 
pivot, made a convulsive spring, and, as I had been lean- 
ing on one side with pistol extended, I came near being 
thrown at the feet of the bufiCEJo. 

Three or four bounds of the horse carried us out of the 
reach of the enemy, who, having merely turned in des- 
perate self-defence, quickly resumed his flight As soon 

the pistols afresh, I again spurred in pursuit of the buf- 
ffdo, who had slackened his speed to take breath. On 
my approach he again set off full tilt, heaving himself 
forward with a heavy rolling gallop, dashing with head- 
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long preoipitatioii through brakes and rayineSy while sey- 
eral deer and wolyes, stariled from their ooyerts by his 
thmideriiig career, ran helter-skelter to right and left 
across the waste. 

A gallop across the prairies in pnrsnit of game is by 
no means so smooth a career as those may imagine who 
haye only the idea of an open leyel plain. It is tme, the 
prairies of the hnnting-^^nnd are not so mnch entangled 
with flowering plants and long herbage as the lower prai- 
ries, and are principally coyered with short buffido-grass ; 
but they are diyersified by hill and dale, and where most 
leyel, are apt to be cat np by deep rifts and rayines, 
made by torrents after rains ; and which, yawning from 
an eyen surface, are almost like pitfalls in the way of the 
hnnter, checking him suddenly when in full career, or 
subjecting him to the risk of limb and life. The plains, 
too, are beset by burrowing-holes of small animals, in 
which the horse is apt to sink to the fetlock, and throw 
both himself and his rider. The late rain had coyered 
some parts of the prairie, where the ground was hard, 
with a thin sheet of water, through which the horse had 
to splash his way. In other parts there were innumer- 
able shallow hollows, eight or ten feet in diameter, made 
by the bufEiedoes, who wallow in sand and mud like swine. 
These being filled with water, shone like mirrors, so that 
the horse was continually leaping oyer them or spring- 
ing on one side. We had reached, too, a rough part of 
the prairie, yery much broken and cut up ; the bufiCEdo, 
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who was raimiiig for life, took no heed to his oonrsai 
plunging down break-neok ravines, where it was neoes- 
sary to skirt the borders in search of a safer desoent At 
length we came to where a winter stream had torn a deep 
chasm across the whole prairie, leaving open jagged 
rocks, and forming a long glen bordered by steep cram- 
bling clifiia of mingled stone and clay. Down one of these 
the bnfEiBdo flung himself half tumbling, half leaping, and 
then scuttled along the bottom ; while I, seeing all fur- 
ther pursuit useless, pulled up, and gazed quietly after 
him from the border of the diff, until he disappeared 
amidst the windings of the ravine. 

Nothing now remained but to turn my steed and rejoin 
my companions. Here at first was some little difficulty. 
The ardor of the chase had betrayed me into a long, 
heedless gallop. I now found myself in the midst of a 
lonely waste, in which the prospect was bounded by un- 
dulating swells of land, naked and uniform, where, from 
the deficiency of landmarks and distinct features, an in- 
experienced man may become be¥dldered, and lose his 
way as readily as in the wastes of the ocean. The day, 
too, was overcast, so that I could not guide myself by the 
sun ; my only mode was to retrace the track my horse 
had made in coming, though this I would often lose sight 
of, where the ground was covered with parched herbage. 

To one unaccustomed to it, there is something inex- 
pressibly lonely in the solitude of a prairie. The loneli- 
ness of a forest seems nothing to it There the view is 
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shut in hy trees, and the imagination is left free to pio* 
tue some livelier scene beyond. Bat here we have an 
immense extent of landscape withont a sign of hnman 
existence. We have the conscionsness of being &r, &r 
beyond the bounds of hnman habitation ; we feel as if 
moving in the midst of a desert world. As my horse 
lagged slowly back over the scenes of onr late scam- 
per, and the delirium of the chase had passed away, I 
was peculiarly sensible to these circumstances. The 
silence of the waste was now and then broken by the cry 
of a distant flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about 
a shallow pool ; sometimes by the sinister croaking of a 
raven in the air, while occasionally a scoundrel wolf 
would scour off from before me, and, having attained a 
safe distance, would sit down and howl and whine with 
tones that gave a dreariness to the surrounding soUtude. 

After pursuing my way for some time, I descried a 
horseman on the edge of a distant hill, and soon recog- 
nized him to be the Couni He had been equally unsuc- 
cessful with myself ; we were shortly after rejoined by 
our worthy comrade, the Virtuoso, who, with spectacles 
on nose, had made two or three ineffectual shots from 
horseback. 

We determined not to seek the camp until we had 
made one more effort Casting our eyes about the sur- 
rounding waste, we descried a herd of buffeJo about two 
miles distant, scattered apart, and quietly grazing near 
a small strip of trees and bushes. It required but little 
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Btreioh of fancy to piotnre them so many oatUe gnudiig 
on the edge of a common, and that the grove might shel- 
ter some lonely farm-house. 

We now formed our plan to circomyent the herd, and 
by getting on the other side of them, to hunt them in the 
direction where we knew our camp to be situated : other- 
wise, the pursuit might take us to such a distance as to 
render it impossible to find our way back before night- 
fall Taking a wide circuit therefore, we moved slowly 
and cautiously, pausing occasionally when we saw any of 
the herd desist from grazing. The wind fortunately set 
from them, otherwise they might hare scented us and 
have taken the alarm. In this way we succeeded in get- 
ting round the herd without disturbing it It consisted 
of about forty head ; bulls, cows, and calves. Separating 
to some distance from each other, we now approached 
slowly in a parallel line, hoping by degrees to steal near 
without exciting attention. They began, however, to 
move off quietly, stopping at every step or two to graze, 
when suddenly a bull, that, unobserved by us, had been 
taking his siesta under a clump of trees to our left, 
roused himself from his lair, and hastened to join his 
companions. We were still at a considerable distance, 
but the game had taken the alarm. We quickened our 
pace, they broke into a gallop, and now commenced a 
full chase. 

As the ground was level, they shouldered along with 
great speed, following each other in a line ; two or three 
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bulls bringmg np the rear, the last of whom, from his 
enormous size and venerable frontlet, and beard of son- 
bomt hair, looked like the patriarch of the herd, and as 
if he might long have reigned the monarch of the prairie. 

There is a mixture of the awful and the comic in the 
look of these huge animals, as they bear their great bulk 
forwards, with an up and down motion of the unwieldy 
head and shoulders, their tail cocked U|> like the cue of a 
Pantaloon in a pantomime, the end whisking about in a 
fierce yet whimsical style, and their eyes glaring venom- 
ously with an expression of fright and fury. 

For some time I kept parallel with the line, without 
being able to force my horse within pistol-shot, so much 
had he been alarmed by the assault of the bufblo in the 
preceding chase. At length I succeeded, but was again 
balked by my pistols missing fire. My companions, 
whose horses were less fieet and more wayworn, could 
not overtake the herd; at length Mr. L., who was in the 
rear of the line, and losing ground, levelled his double- 
barrelled gun, and fired a long raking shot It struck a 
buffalo just above the loins, broke its backbone, and 
brought it to the ground. He stopped and alighted to 
dispatch his prey, when, borrowing his gun, which had 
yet a charge remaining in it, I put my horse to his speed, 
again overtook the herd which was thundering along, 
pursued by the Ciouni With my present weapon there 
was no need of urging my horse to such close quarters ; 
galloping along parallel, therefore, I singled out a buf- 
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ialo, and by a fortunate shot brought it down on the 
spot ThQ bail liad stmok a yitai part ; it oould not 
move from the place where it fell, but lay there strug- 
gling in mortal agony, while the rest of the herd kept on 
their headlong career across the prairie. 

Dismounting, I now fettered my horse to prevent his 
straying, and advanced to contemplate my yiotinL I am 
nothing of a sportsman; I had been prompted to this 
unwonted exploit by the magnitude of the game and the 
excitement of an adventurous chase. Now that the ex- 
citement was oyer, I oould not but look with commisera- 
tion npon the poor animal that lay struggling and bleed- 
ing at my feci His very size and importance, whieh 
had before inspired me with eagerness, now increased 
my compunction. It seemed as if I had inflicted pain in 
proportion to the bidk of my yictim, and as if there were 
a hundred-fold greater waste of life than there would 
have been in the destruction of an animal of inferior size. 

To add to these after-qualms of conscience, the poor 
animal lingered in his agony. He had evidently received 
a mortal wound, but death might be long in coming. It 
would not do to leave him here to be torn piecemeal, 
while yet alive, by the wolves that had already snuffed 
his blood, and were skulking and howling at a distance, 
and waiting for my departure ; and by the ravens that 
were flapping about, croaking dismally in the air. It 
became now an act of mercy to give him his quietus, and 
put him out of his misery. I primed one of the pistola 
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cheiefore, and advanoed dose up to the bidDbla To 
inflict a wound thns in oold blood, I found a totally dif- 
ferent thing from firing in the heat of the chase. Taking 
aim, however, just behind the fore-shonlder, my pistol 
for once proved tme ; the ball mnst have passed through 
the heart, for the animal gave one conynlsive throe and 
expired. 

While I stood meditating and moralizing over the 
-wreck I had so wantonly produced, with my horse gras* 
ing near me, I was rejoined by my fellowHsportsman the 
Virtuoso, who, being a man of universal adroitness, and 
-withal more experienced and hardened in the gentle art 
of ^ yenerie," soon managed to carve out the tongue of 
the buffido, and delivered it to me to bear back to the 
^amp as a trophy. 
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solioitnde was now awakened for the young 
Cionnt. With his nsnal eagerness and impet- 
uosity lie had persisted in nrgjng his jaded 
horse in pursuit of the herd, unwilling to return without 
haying likewise killed a buffido. In this way he had 
kept on following them, hither and thither, and occasion- 
ally firing an ineffectual shot» until by degrees horseman 
and herd became indistinct in the distance, and at length 
swelling groxmd and strips of trees and thickets hid them 
entirely from sight 

By the time my friend, the amateur, joined me, the 
young Count had been long lost to yiew. We held a con- 
sultation on the matter. Erening was drawing on. Were 
we to pursue him, it would be dark before we should 
oyertake him, granting we did not entirely lose trace of 
him in the gloom. We should then be too much bewil- 
dered to find our way back to the encampment; even 
now, our return would be difficult We determined, 
therefore, to hasten to the camp as speedily as possible, 

SIO 
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and send oat our half-breeds, and some of the veteran 
hunters skilled In cruising abont the prairies^ to search 
for onr companion. 

We accordingly set forward in what we supposed to be 
the direction of the camp. Our weary horses could 
hardly be urged beyond a walk. The twilight thickened 
upon us; the landscape grew gradually indistinct; we 
tried in yain to recognize various landmarks which we 
had noted in the morning. The features of the prairies 
are so similar as to baffle the eye of any but an Indian, 
or a practised woodman. At length night closed in. 
We hoped to see the distant glare of camp-fires; we 
listened to catch the sound of the bells about the necks 
of the grazing horses. Once or twice we thought we 
distinguished them; we were mistaken. Nothing was 
to be heard but a monotonous concert of insects, with 
now and then the dismal howl of wolves mingling with 
the night breeze. We began to think of halting for the 
nighty and bivouacking under the lee of some thickets 
We had implements to strike a light ; there was plenty 
jf firewood at hand, and the tongues of our buffaloes 
would furnish us with a repast. 

Just as we were preparing to dismount, we heard the 
report of a rifie, and, shortly after, the notes of the 
bugle, calling up the night-guard. Pushing forward in 
that direction, the camp-fires soon broke on our sights 
gleaming at a distance from among the thick groves of 
an alluvial bottom. 
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As we entered the camp, we found it a scene of rude 
hunters' revelry and wassaiL There had been a grand 
day's sporty in which all had taken a pari Eight bnf- 
ffdoes had been killed; roaring fires were blazing on 
every side ; all hands were feasting upon roasted joints^ 
broiled marrow-bones, and the juicy hump, &r-£euned 
among the epicures of the prairies. Bight glad were we 
to dismount and partake of the sturdy cheer, for we had 
been on our weary horses since morning, without tasting 
food. 

As to our worthy friend, the Commissioner, with whom 
we had parted company at the outset of this eventful 
day, we found him lying in a comer of the tent, much the 
worse for wear, in the course of a successful hunting-matcL 

It seems that our man Beatte, in his zeal to give the 
Commissioner an opportunity of diBtinguiflhing himself 
and gratifying his hunting propensities, had mounted 
him upon his half-vdld horse, and started him in pursuit 
of a huge buffalo bull that had already been frightened 
by the hunters. The horse, which was fearless as his 
owner, and, like him, had a considerable spice of devil 
in his composition, and who, beside, had been made 
familiar with the game, no sooner came in sight and 
scent of the buffalo than he set off full speed, bearing the 
involuntary hunter hither and thither, and whither he 
would not — up-hill and down-hill — ^leaping pools and 
brooks — dashing through glens and gullies, until he came 
up with the game. Instead of sheering o£^ he crowded 
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upon the boffida The Oommissionery ahnoet in self* 
defence, discharged both barrels of a double-barrelled 
gun into the enemy. The broadside took effect, but was 
not mortal The buffalo turned furiously upon his pur- 
suer: the horse, as he had been taught by his owner, 
wheeled off The buffiedo plunged after him. The wor- 
thy Commissioner, in great extremity, drew his sole pis- 
tol from his holster, fired it off as a stem-chaser, shot the 
buSftlo full in the breast^ and brought him lumbering 
forward to the eartL 

The CommiBBioner returned to camp, lauded on all 
sides for his signal exploit, but grierously battered and 
wayworn. He had been a hard rider per force, and a 
rictor in spite of himself. He turned a deaf ear to all 
compliments and congratulations, had but little stom- 
ach for the hunter*8 fare placed before him, and soon 
retreated to stretch his limbs in the tent, declaring that 
nothing should tempt him again to mount that half-devil 
Indian horse, and that he had enough of bufilEdo hunting 
for the rest of his life. 

It was too dark now to send any one in search of the 
young Count Ghins, however, were fired, and the bugle 
sounded from time to time, to guide him to the camp, if 
by chance he should straggle within hearing; but the 
night advanced without his making his appearance. 
There was not a star visible to guide him, and we con- 
cluded that, wherever he was, he would give up wander- 
ing in the dark, and bivouac until daybreak. 
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It was a raw, oTeroast nighi The caroasseB of the 
bnflEEJoes killed in the Tioinity di ihe camp had drawn 
^bont it an nnnaoal number di wolTes, who kept up the 
most forlorn concert di whining yeUs, prolonged into dia- 
mal cadences and inflections, literally concerting the snr- 
ronnding waste into a howling wilderness. Nothing is 
more melancholy than the midnight howl of a wolf on a 
prairie. What rendered, the gloom and wildness of the 
night and the sayage concert of the neighboring waste 
the more dreary to ns» was the idea of the lonely and 
exposed situation of onr yonng and inexperienced com- 
rade. We tmsted, howeyer, that on the retnm of day- 
light he would find his way back to the camp, and then 
all the events of the nigjit would be remembered only as 
so many savory gratifications of his passion for advent 
ture. 
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moming dawned, and an hour or two passed 
without any tidings of the Oouni We began 
to £eel uneasiness, lest, having no compass to 
aid him, he might perplex himself and wander in some 
opposite direction. Stragglers are thus often lost for 
dajs. What made us the more anxious about him was, 
that he had no provisions with him, was totally unversed 
in " wood-craft," and liable to fskll into the hands of some 
Inrkiiig or straggling party of savages. 

As soon as our people, therefore, had made their break- 
fast, we beat up for volunteers for a cruise in search of 
the Count A dozen of the rangers, mounted on some 
of the best and freshest horses, and armed with rifles, 
were soon ready to start; our half-breeds Beatte and 
Antoine also, with our little mongrel Frenchman, were 
zealous in the cause ; so Mr. L. and myself taking the 
lead, to show the way to the scene of our little hunt, 
where we had parted company with the Oount, we all 
set out across the prairie. A ride of a couple of miles 
brought us to the carcasses of the two buflEaloes we had 
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killed. A legion of ravenous wolves were already gorg- 
ing upon them. At our approach they reluctantly drew 
o£^ skulking with a caitiff look to the distance of a few 
hundred yards, and there awaiting our departure, that 
they might return to their banquet 

I conducted Beatte and Antoine to the spot whence 
the young Oount had continued the chase alone. It was 
like putting hounds upon the sceni They immediately 
distinguished the track of his horse amidst the tramp- 
ings of the bufiialoes, and set off at a round pace, follow- 
ing with the eye in nearly a straight course, for upwards 
of a mile, when they came to where the herd had divided 
and run hither and thither about a meadow. Here the 
track of the horse's hoo& wandered and doubled and 
often crossed each other; our half-breeds were like 
hounds at fauli While we were at a halt, waiting until 
they should unravel the maze, Beatte suddenly gave a 
short Indian whoop, or rather yelp, and pointed to a dis- 
tant hilL On regarding it attentively, we perceived a 
horseman on the summit ''It is the Count!" cried 
Beatte, and set off at full gallop, followed by the whole 
company. In a few moments he checked his horse. 
Another figure on horseback had appeared on the brow 
of the hilL This completely altered the case. The 
Oount had wandered off alone ; no other person had been 
missing from the camp. If one of these horsemen were 
indeed the Oount, the other must be an Indian ; if an In- 
dian, in all probability a Pawnee. Perhaps they were 
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both Indians ; soouts of some partj lurking in the Ticin- 
ity. While these and other suggestions were hastily dis- 
cussed, the two horsemen glided down from the profile of 
the hilly and we lost sight of them. One of the rangers 
suggested that there might be a straggling partj of Paw- 
nees behind the hiH, and that the Ooont might have 
fallen into their hands. The idea had an electric e£fect 
upon the little troop. In an instant every horse was at 
faU speedy the half-breeds leading the way ; the young 
rangers as they rode set up wild yelps of exultation at 
the thought of haying a brush with the Indians. A 
neck-or-nothing gallop brought us to the skirts of the 
liill, and revealed our mistake. In a ravine we found the 
two horsemen standing by the carcass of a buffalo which 
they had killed. They proved to be two rangers, who, 
unperceived, had left the camp a little before us, and 
had come here in a direct line, while we had made a 
wide circuit about the prairie. 

This episode being at an end, and the sudden excite- 
ment being over, we slowly and coolly retraced our steps 
to the meadow, but it was some time before our half- 
breeds could again get on the track of the Couni Hav- 
mg at length found it, they succeeded in following it 
through all its doublings, until they came to where it 
was no longer mingled with the tramp of bufiialoes, but 
became single and separate, wandering here and there 
about the prairies, but always tending in a direction 
opposite to that of the camp. Here the Oount had evi<- 
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dentlj giTen up the pursnit of the herd, and had endeay- 
ored to find his way to the encampment, but had become 
bewildered as the evening shades thickened around him, 
and had completely mistaken the points of the compass. 
In all ids quest our half-breeds displayed that quick- 
ness of eye, in following up a track, for which TnrliaTifl^ 
are so noted. Beatte, especially, was as stanch as a 
veteran hound. Sometimes he would keep forward on 
an easy trot, his eyes fixed on the ground a little ahead 
of his horse, clearly difltingnishing prints in the herbage 
which to me were invisible, excepting on the closest in- 
spection. Sometimes he would pull up and walk his horse 
slowly, regarding the ground intensely, where to my eye 
nothing was apparent Then he would dismount, lead 
his horse by the bridle, and advance cautiously step by 
step, with his face bent towards the earth, just catching, 
here and there, a casual indication of the vaguest kind to 
guide him onward. In some places where the soil was 
hard, and the grass withered, he would lose the track en- 
tirely, and wander backwards and forwards, and right and 
left, in search of it ; returning occasionally to the place 
where he had lost sight of it, to take a new departure. If 
this failed, he would examine the banks of the neighbor- 
ing streams, or the sandy bottoms of the ravines, in hopes 
of finding tracks where the Oount had crossed. When 
he again came upon the track, he would remount his 
horse, and resume his onward course. At length, after 
crossing a stream, in the crumbling banks of which the 
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hoofs of ihe horse were deeply dented, we came apon a 
high diy praurie, where onr half-breeds were completely 
baffled. Not a footprint was to be discerned, though they 
searched in eyery direction; and Beatte at length coming 
to a panse, shook his head despondingly. 

Jnst then a small herd of deer, roosed from a neigh- 
boring rayine, came bounding by as. Beatte sprang from 
his horse, levelled his rifle, and wonnded one slightly, 
bat without bringing it to the ground. The report of 
the rifle was almost immediately followed by a long 
halloo from a distance. We looked around, but could 
see nothing. Another long halloo was heard, and at 
length a horseman was descried, emerging out of a skirt 
of forest. A single glance showed him to be the young 
Count; there was a universal shout and scamper, every 
one setting off full gallop to greet him. It was a joy- 
ful meeting to both parties, for much anxiety had been 
felt by us all on account of his youth and inexperience, 
and for his part, with all his love of adventure, he seemed 
right ghid to be once more among his friends. 

As we supposed, he had completely mistaken hifl 
course on the preceding evening, and had wandered 
about until dark, when he thought of bivouacking. The 
night was cold, yet he feared to make a fire, lest it might 
betray him to some lurking party of Indians. Hobbling 
his horse with his pocket-handkerchief, and leaving him 
to graze on the margin of the prairie, he clambered into 
a tree, fixed his saddle in the fork of the branches, and 
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placing himself securely with his back against the trunk, 
prepared to pass a dreary and anxious night, regaled 
occasionally with the howlings of the wolves. He was 
agreeably disappointed. The fatigue of the day soon 
brought on a sound sleep; he had delightful dreams 
about his home in Switzerland; nor did he wake until 
it was broad daylight 

He then descended from his roosting-place, mounted 
his horse, and rode to the naked summit of a hill, whence 
he beheld a trackless wilderness around him, but^ at no 
great distance, the Grand Canadian, winding its way be- 
tween borders of forest land. The sight of this riTer 
consoled him with the idea that, should he &dl in finding 
his way back to the camp, or in being found by some 
party of his comrades, he might follow the course of the 
stream, which could not fail to conduct him to some 
frontier post, or Indian hamlei So closed the eYants of 
our haphazard buflEalo hunt 
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|N Tetnrmng from our expedition in quest of the 
yonng Oonnt, I learned that a barrow, or vil- 
lage, as it is termed, of prairie-dogs had been 
disoovered on the level summit of a hill, about a mile 
from the camp. Ebving heard much of the habits and 
peculiarities of these little animals, I determined to pay 
a visit to the community. The prairie-dog is, in fact, 
one of the curiosities of the Far West, about which trav- 
ellers delight to tell marvellous tales, endowing him at 
times with something of the politic and social habits of a 
rational being, and giving him systems of civil govern- 
ment and domestic economy almost equal to what they 
used to bestow upon the beaver. 

The prairie-dog is an animal of the coney kind, and 
about the size of a rabbit He is of a sprightly mercurial 
nature ; quick, sensitive, and somewhat petulant He is 
very gregarious, living in hurge communities, sometimes 
of several acres in extent, where innumerable little heaps 
of earth show the entrances to the subterranean cells of 

the inhabitants, and the well beaten tracks, like lanes 
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and BtreetBi show their mobility and TestlefisneBS. Ac- 
cording to the aoconnts given of them, they would seem 
to be continually fall of sport, business, and public 
a£EEdrs ; whisking about hither and thither, as if on gos* 
siping visits to each other's houses, or congregating in 
the cool of the evening, or after a shower, and gambol- 
ling together in the open air. Sometimes, especially 
when the moon shines, they pass half the night in 
revelry, barking or yelping with short, quick, yet weak 
tones, like those of very young puppies. While in the 
height of their playfulness and clamor, however, should 
there be the least alarm, they all vanish into their cells 
in an instant, and the village remains blank and silent 
In case they are hard pressed by their pursuers, without 
any hope of escape, they will assume a pugnacious air. 
and a most whimsical look of impotent wrath and defi* 
ance. 

The prairie-dogs are not permitted to remain sole and 
undisturbed inhabitants of their own homes. Owls ana 
rattlesnakes are said to take up their abodes with them ; 
but whether as invited guests or unwelcome intruders, is 
a matter of controversy. The owls are of a peculiar kind, 
and would seem to partake of the character of the hawk ; 
for they are taller and more erect on their legs, more 
alert in their looks and rapid in their flight than ordi- 
nary owls, and do not confine their excursions to the 
night, but saUy forth in broad day. 

Some say that they only inhabit cells which the prai^ 
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lie-dogB have deserted, and suffered to go to mm, in oon- 
sequence of the death in them of some relative ; for they 
would make out this little animal to be endowed with 
keen sensibilities, that will not permit it to remain in the 
dwelling where it has witnessed the death of a friend. 
Other fanciful speculators represent the owl as a kind of 
housekeeper to the prairie-dog ; and, from haying a note 
Tery similar, insinuate that it acts, in a manner, as family 
preceptor, and teaches the young litter to bark. 

As to the rattlesnake, nothing satisfactory has been 
ascertained of the part he plays in this most interesting 
household, though he is considered as little better than a 
sycophant and sharper, that winds himself into the con- 
cerns of the honest, credulous little dog, and takes him 
in most sadly. Certain it is, if he acts as toad-eater, he 
occasionally solaces himself with more than the usual 
perquisites of his order, as he is now and then detected 
with one of the younger members of the family in his 
maw. 

Such are a few of the particulars that I could gather 
about the domestic economy of this little inhabitant of 
the prairies, who, with his pigmy republic, appears to be 
a subject of much whimsical speculation and burlesque 
remarks, among the hunters of the Far West 

It was towards evening that I set out with a compan- 
ion, to visit the village in question. Unluckily, it had 
been invaded in the course of the day by some of the 
rangers, who had shot two or three of its inhabitants. 
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and thrown the whole sensitiye oommnnity in oonfnaion. 
As we approached, we conld perceive numbers of the 
inhabitants seated at the entrances of their cells, while 
sentinels seemed to have been posted on the outskirts, to 
keep a look-oui At sight of us, the picket guards scam- 
pered in and gave the alarm ; whereupon every inhabit- 
ant gave a short yelp, or bark, and dived into his hole, 
his heels twinkling in the air as if he had thrown a 
somerset 

We traversed the whole village, or republic, which 
covered an area of about thirty acres ; but not a whisker 
of an inhabitant was to be seen. We probed their cells 
as far as the ramrods of our rifles would reach, but could 
unearth neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake. Moving 
quietly to a little distance, we lay down upon the ground 
and watched for a long time, silent and motionless. By- 
and-by a cautious old burgher would slowly put forth the 
end of his nose, but instantly draw it in again. Another, 
at a greater distance, would emerge entirely ; but, catch- 
ing a glance of us, would throw a somerset, and plunge 
back again into his hole. At length, some who resided 
on the opposite side of the village, taking courage from 
the continued stiUness, would steal forth, and hurry off 
to a distant hole, the residence possibly of some family 
connection, or gossiping friend, about whose safety they 
were soUcitous, or with whom they wished to compare 
notes about the late occurrences. 

Others^ still more bold, assembled in little knots, in the 
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streets and public places, as if to discuss the recent out- 
rages offered to the commonwealthy and the atrocious 
murders of their fellow-burghers. 

We rose from the ground and moved forward, to take 
a nearer view of these public proceedings, when, yelp ! 
yelp ! yelp ! — ^there was a shrill alarm passed from mouth 
to mouth; the meetings suddenly dispersed; feet twin- 
kled in the air in every direction ; and in an instant all 
had vanished into the eartL 

The dusk of the evening put an end to our observa- 
tions, but the train of whimsical comparisons produced 
in my brain by the moral attributes which I had heard 
given to these little politic animals, still continued after 
my return to camp ; and late in the night, as I lay awake 
after all the camp was asleep, and heard, in the stillness 
of the hour, a faint clamor of shrill voices from the dis- 
tant village, I could not help picturing to myself the in- 
habitants gathered together in noisy assemblage, and 
windy debate, to devise plans for the public safety, and 
to vindicate the invaded rights and insulted dignity of 
the repablia 
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[HTTiFi break&st was preparing^ a oonnoil was 
held as to our fatuie movements. Symptoms 
of discontent had appeared, for a day or two 
past, among the rangers, most of whom, nnaooostomed 
to the life of the prairies, had become impatient of its 
privations, as well as the restraints of the camp. The 
want of bread had been felt severely, and they were 
wearied with constant traveL In fact, the novelty and 
excitement of the expedition were at an end. They had 
hunted the deer, the bear, the elk, the buflEalo, and the 
wild horse, and had no farther object of leading interest 
to look forward to. A general inclination prevailed, 
therefore, to turn homewards. 

Grave reasons disposed the Oaptain and his officers to 
adopt this resolution. Our horses were generally much 
jaded by the fatigues of travelling and hunting, and had 
fallen away sadly for want of good pasturage, and from 
being tethered at night, tp protect them from Ttii1im| 
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depredations. The late rains, too, seemed to have washed 
away the nourishment from the scanty herbage that re- 
mained ; and sinoe onr encampment during the storm our 
horses had lost flesh and strength rapidly. With every 
possible care, horses accustomed to grain and to the 
regular and plentiful nourishment of the stable and the 
farm, lose heart and condition in travelling on the prai- 
ries. In all expeditions of the kind we were engaged in, 
the hardy Indian horses, which are generally mustangs, 
or a cross of the wild breed, are to be preferred. They 
can stand all fatigues, hardships, and privations, and 
thrive on the grasses and wild herbage of the plains. 

Out men, too, had acted with little forethought ; gal- 
loping ofl^ whenever they had a chance, after the game 
fliat we encountered while on the march. In this way 
they had strained and wearied their horses, instead of 
husbanding their strength and spirits. On a tour of the 
kind, horses should as seldom as possible be put off of 
a quiet walk ; and the average day's journey should not 
exceed ten miles. 

We had hoped, by pushing forward, to reach the bot- 
toms of the Bed Biver, which abound with young cane, 
a most nourishing forage for cattle at this season of the 
year. It would now take us several days to arrive there, 
and in the meantime many of our horses would probably 
^ve oul It was the time, too, when the hunting parties 
of Indians set fire to the prairies ; the herbage, through- 
out this part of the country, was in that parched state 
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IftYorable to oombostioii, and there was daQ j more and 
more riak that the praiiies between ns and the fart 
wonld be set on fire by some of the retom parties of 
Osagesy and a scorched desert left for ns to traTerse. In 
a word, we had started too late in the season, or loitered 
too mnch in the early part of onr marehj to aocomplish 
oar originally intended tonr; and there was imminent 
hazard, if we continned on, that we should lose the 
greater part of onr horses; and, besides suffering yarions 
other inoonTeniences, be obliged to retnm on foot It 
was determined, therefore, to giye up all farther pro- 
gress, and, taming onr faces to the southeast, to make 
the best of oar way back to Fort Gibson. 

This resolation being taken, there was an immediate 
eagerness to put it into operation. Seyeral horses, how- 
ever, were missing, and among others those of the CSi^ 
tain and the Surgeon. Persons had gone in search of 
them, bat the morning advanced without any tidings of 
them. Our party, in the meantime, being all ready for a 
march, the Oommissioner determined to set off in the 
advance, with his original escort of a lieutenant and 
fourteen rangers, leaving the Captain to come on at his 
convenience, with the main body. At ten o'clock we 
accordingly started, under the guidance of Beatte, who 
had hunted over this part of the country, and knew the 
direct route to the garrison. 

For some distance we skirted the prairie, keeping a 
southeast direction ; and in the course of our ride we 
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BAW a yaiiety of wild aTiimalfl, deer, wliite and black 
wolves, bnffidoee, and wild horses. To the latter our 
half-breeds and Tonish gave ineffectual chase, only serv- 
ing to add to the weariness of their akeady jaded steeds. 
Indeed it is rarely that any but the weaker and least 
fleet of the wild horses are taken in these hard racings ; 
while the horse of the huntsman is prone to be knocked 
up. The latter, in fact, risks a good horse to catch a 
bad one. On this occasion, Tonish, who was a perfect 
imp on horseback, and noted for ruining every animal he 
bestrode, succeeded in laming and almost disabling the 
powerful gray on which we had mounted him at the out- 
set of our tour. 

After proceeding a few miles, we left the prairie, and 
struck to the east, taking what Beatte pronounced an old 
Osage war-track. This led us through a rugged tract of 
country, overgrown with scrubbed forests and entangled 
thickets, and intersected by deep ravines and brisk-run- 
ning streams, the sources of Little Biver. About three 
o'clock, we encamped by some pools of water in a small 
valley, having come about fourteen miles. We had 
brought on a supply of provisions from our last camp, 
and supped heartily upon stewed buffalo meat, roasted 
venison, beignets, or fritters of flour fried in bear's lard, 
and tea made of a species of the golden-rod, which we 
had found, throughout our whole route, almost as grate- 
ful a beverage as coffee. Indeed our coffee, which, as 
long as it held out, had been served up with every meal, 
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according to the custom of the West, was by no means a 
beverage to boast oi It was roasted in a frying-pan, 
without much care, pounded in a leathern bag with a 
round stone, and boiled in our prime and almost only 
kitchen utensil, the camp-kettle, in ''branch" or brook 
water; which, on the prairies, is deeply colored by the 
soil, of which it always holds abundant particles in a 
state of solution and suspension. In fact, in the course 
of our tour, we had tasted the quality of every variety of 
soil, and the draughts of water we had taken might vie 
in diversity of color, if not of flavor, with the tinctures 
of an apothecary's shop. Pure, limpid water is a rare 
luxury on the prairies, at least at this season of the year. 
Supper over, we placed sentinels about our scanty and 
diminished camp, spread our skins and blankets under 
the trees, now nearly destitute of foliage, and slept 
soundly until morning. 

We had a beautiful daybreak. The camp again re- 
sounded with cheerful voices; every one was animated 
with the thoughts of soon being at the fort, and revelling 
on bread and vegetables. Even our saturnine man, 
Beatte, seemed inspired on this occasion; and as he 
drove up the horses for the march, I heard him singing, 
in nasal tones, a most forlorn Indian ditty. All this 
transient gayety, however, soon died away amidst the 
fatigues of our march, which lay through the same kind 
of rough, hilly, thicketed country, as that of yesterday. 
In the course of the morning we arrived at the valley of 
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ihe little BiTer, where it wound through a broad bottom 
of alluvial soiL At present it had overflowed its banks, 
and inundated a great part of the valley. The difficulty 
was to distingniflh the stream from the broad sheets of 
water it had formed, and to find a place where it might 
be forded; for it was in general deep and miry, ¥rith 
abrupt crumbling bank& Under the pilotage of Beatte, 
therefore, we wandered for some time among the links 
made by this winding stream, in what appeared to us 
a trackless labyrinth of swamps, thickets, and standing 
pools. Sometimes our jaded horses dragged their limbs 
forward ¥rith the utmost difficulty, having to toil for a 
great distance, with the water up to the stirrups, and 
beset at the bottom with roots and creeping plants. 
Sometimes we had to force our way through dense thick- 
ets of brambles and grape-vines, which almost pxdled 
us out of our saddles. In one place, one of the pack- 
horses sunk in the mire and fell on his side, so as to be 
extricated with great difficulty. Wherever the soil was 
bare, or there was a sandbank, we beheld innumerable 
tracks of bears, wolves, wild horses, turkeys, and water- 
fowl; showing the abundant sport this valley might 
afford to the huntsman. Our men, however, were sated 
with hunting, and too weary to be excited by these signs, 
which in the outset of our tour would have put them in 
a fever of anticipation. Their only desire at present was 
to push on doggedly for the fortress. 
At length we succeeded in finding a fording-place. 
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where we all crossed Little Biver, with the water and 
mire to the saddle-girths, and then halted for an hour 
and a half, to overhaul the wet baggage, and give the 
horses time to rest 

On resuming our march, we came to a pleasant little 
meadow, surrounded by groves of elms and cotton-wood 
trees, in the midst of which was a fine black horse graz- 
ing. Beatte, who was in the advance, beckoned us to 
halt, and, being mounted on a mare, approached the 
horse gently, step by step, imitating the whinny of the 
animal with admirable exactness. The noble courser of 
the prairie gazed for a time, snuffed the air, neighed, 
pricked up his ears, and pranced round and round the 
mare in gallant style, but kept at too great a distance for 
Beatte to throw the lariat He was a magnificent object, 
in all the pride and glory of his nature. It was admi- 
rable to see the lofty and airy carriage of his head; the 
freedom of every movement; the elasticity with which 
he trod the meadow. Finding it impossible to get within 
noosing distance, and seeing that the horse was reced- 
ing and growing alarmed, Beatte slid down from his sad- 
dle, levelled his rifle across the back of his mare, and 
took aim, with the evident intention of creasing him. I 
felt a throb of anxiety for the safety of the noble animal^ 
and called out to Beatte to desist It was too late ; he 
pulled the trigger as I spoke ; luckily he did not shoot 
with his usual accuracy, and I had the satisfaction to see 
the coal-black steed dash off unharmed into the forest 
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On leaving this valley, we ascended among broken 
hillB and rugged, ragged forests, eqi^ally harassing to 
horse and rider. The ravines, too, were of red (day, and 
often so steep that, in descending, the horses would put 
their feet together and fairly slide down, and then scram- 
ble up ihe opposite side like cats. ' Here and there 
among the thickets in the valleys, we met with sloes and 
persimmon, and the eagerness with which our men broke 
from ihe line of march, and ran to gather these poor 
fruitB, showed how much they craved some vegetable con- 
diment, after living so long exclusively on animal food. 

About half-past three we encamped near a brook in a 
meadow, where there was some scanty herbage for our 
half-famished horses. As Beatte had killed a fat doe in 
the course of the day, and one of our company a fine 
turkey, we did not lack for provisions. 

It waa a splendid autumnal evening. The horizon, 
after sunset, was of a clear apple-green, rising into a 
delicate lake which gradually lost itself in a deep purple 
blue. One narrow streak of cloud, of a mahogany color, 
edged with amber and gold, floated in the west, and just 
beneath it was the evening star, shining with the pure 
brilliancy of a diamond. In unison with this scene there 
was an evening concert of insects of various kinds, all 
blended and harmonized into one sober and somewhat 
melancholy note, which I have always found to have a 
soothing effiaet upon the mind, disposing it to quiet 
musings* 
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The night that snooeeded was calm and beaatifoL 
There was a faint light from the moon, now in its second 
quarter, and after it had set^ a fine starlight^ with shoot- 
ing meteors. The wearied rangers, after a little mnr- 
mnring oonyersation round their fires, sank to rest at an 
early hour, and I seemed to have the whole soene to my- 
selL It is delightful, in thus biyouacking on the prairies, 
to lie awake and gaze at the stars ; it is like watching 
them from the deck of a ship at sea, when at one yiew we 
haye the whole cope of heayen. One realizes, in such 
lonely scenes, that companionship with these beautifol 
luminaries which made astronomers of the eastern shep- 
herds, as they watched their flocks by night How often, 
while contemplating their mild and benignant radiance, I 
haye called to mind the exquisite text of Job, — '' Canst 
thou bind the secret influences of the Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion ? " I do not know why it was, but I 
felt this night unusually affected by the solemn magnifi- 
cence of the firmament ; and seemed, as I lay thus under 
the open yault of heayen, to inhale with the pure un- 
tainted air an exhilarating buoyancy of spirit, and, as it 
were, an ecstasy of mind. I slept and waked alternately ; 
and when I slept, my dreams partook of the happy tone 
of my waking reyeries. Towards morning, one of the 
sentinels, the oldest man in the troop, came and took a 
seat near me : he was weary and sleepy, and impatient to 
be relieyed. I found he had been gazing at the heayens 
also, but with different feelings. 
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** If the stars don't deoeiye me/' said he, '* it is near 
daybreak" 

'' There can be no donbt of that/' said Beatte, who lay 
dose by. ''I heard an owl just now." 

''Does the owl, then, hoot towards daybreak?" asked L 

" Aye, sir, just as the oock crows." 

This was a useful habitude of the bird of wisdom, of 
which I was not aware. Neither the stars nor owl de- 
ceived their yotaries. In a short time there was a faint 
streak of light in the east. 
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|HE country through which we passed this morn- 
ing (Not. 2), was less rugged, and of more 
agreeable aspect than that we had lately tra- 
versed. At eleven o'clock we came out upon an exten- 
sive prairie, and about six miles to our left beheld a 
long line of green forest, marking the course of the north 
fork of the Arkansas. On the edge of the prairie, and 
in a spacious grove of noble trees which overshadowed a 
small brook, were the traces of an old Greek hunting- 
camp. On the bark of the trees were rude deiineations 
of hunters and squaws, scrawled with charcoal ; together 
with various signs and hieroglyphics, which our half- 
breeds interpreted as indicating that from this encamp- 
ment the hunters had returned home. 

In this beautiful camping-ground we made our mid- 
day halt While reposing under the trees, we heard a 
shouting at no great distance, and presently the Captain 
and the main body of rangers, whom we had left behind 
two days since, emerged from the thickets, and crossing 
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the brook, were joyfully welcomed into the camp. The 
Oaptain and the Doctor had been xinsuccessfal in the 
search after their horses, and were obliged to march for 
the greater part of the time on foot ; yet they had come 
on with more than ordinary speed. 

We resumed our march about one o'clock, keeping 
easterly, and approaching the north fork obliquely; it 
was late before we found a good camping -place; the 
beds of the streams were dry, the prairies, too, had been 
burnt in various places, by Indian hunting-parties. At 
length we found water in a small alluyial bottom, where 
there was tolerable pasturage. 

On the following morning there were flashes of light- 
ning in the east, with low, rumbling thunder, and clouds 
began to gather about the horizon. Beatte prognosti- 
cated rain, and that the wind would veer to the north. 
In the course of our march, a flock of brant were seen 
oyerhead, flying from the north. ''There comes the 
wind ! " said Beatte ; and, in fact, it began to blow from 
that quarter almost immediately, with occasional flurries 
of rain. About half-past nine o'clock, we forded the 
north fork of the Canadian, and encamped about one, 
that our hunters might have time to beat up the neigh- 
borhood for game; for a serious scarcity began to pre- 
vail in the camp. Most of the rangers were young, 
heedless, and inexperienced, and could not be prevail- 
ed upon, while provisions abounded, to provide for the 
future, by jerking meat, or carrying away any on their 
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horses. On leaving an encampment^ they would leave 
quantities of meat lying about, trusting to Providence 
and their rifles for a future supply. The consequence 
was, that any temporary scarcity of game, or ill luck in 
hunting, produced almost a famine in the camp. In the 
present instance, they had left loads of bufGEdo meat at 
the camp on the great prairie; and having ever since 
been on a forced march, leaving no time for hunting 
they were now destitute of supplies, and pinched with 
hunger. Some had not eaten anything since the morn- 
ing of the preceding day. Nothing woxdd have per- 
suaded them, when revelling in the abundance of the 
buffido encampment, that they would so soon be in such 
famishing plight 

The hunters returned with indifferent success. The 
game had been frightened away from this part of the 
country by Indian hunting-parties which had preceded 
us. Ten or a dozen wild turkeys were brought in, but 
not a deer had been seen. The rangers began to think 
turkeys and even prairie-hens deserving of attention, — 
game which they had hitherto considered unworthy of 
their rifles. 

The night was cold and windy, with occasional sprink- 
ling, of rain ; but we had roaring fires to keep us com- 
fortable. In the night a flight of wild geese passed over 
the camp, making a great cackling in the air,-^ymptoms 
of approaching winter. 

We set forward at an early hour the next morning, in 
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a northeast ooorse, and came upon the trace of a party 
of Greek Indians, which enabled onr poor horses to 
traTel with more ease. We entered upon a fine cham- 
paign country. From a rising ground we had a noble 
prospect, oyer extensive prairies, finely diversified by 
groves and tracts of woodland, and bounded by long 
lines of distant hills, all clothed with the rich mellow 
tints of autumn. Ghune, too, was more plenty. A fine 
buck sprang up from among the herbage on our right, 
and dashed off at full speed ; but a young ranger by the 
name of Ohilders, who was on foot, levelled his rifle, 
discharged a ball that broke the neck of the bounding 
deer, and sent him tumbling head-over-heels forward. 
Another buck and a doe, beside several turkeys, were 
killed before we came to a halt, so that the hungry 
mouths of the troop were once more supplied. 

About three o'clock we encamped in a grove, after a 
forced march of twenty-five miles, that had proved a 
hard trial to the horses. For a long time after the head 
of the line had encamped, the rest kept straggling in, 
two and three at a time; one of our pack-horses had 
given out, about nine miles back, and a pony belonging 
to Beatte, shortly after. Many of the other horses 
looked so gaunt and feeble, that doubts were entertained 
of their being able to reach the fori In the night there 
was heavy rain, and the morning dawned cloudy and 
dismaL The camp resounded, however, with something 
of its former gayety. The rangers had supped well, and 
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were renoyated in spirits, anticipating a speedy 
at the garrison. Before we set forward on oar march, 
Beatte returned, and brought his pony to the camp with 
great difficxdty. The pack-horse, however, was com- 
pletely knocked up, and had to be abandoned. The wild 
mare, too, had cast her foal, through exhaustion, and 
was not in a state to go forward. She and the pony, 
therefore, were left at this encampment, where there was 
water and good pasturage, and where there would be a 
chance of their reviying, and being afterwards sought out 
and brought to the garrison. 

We set off about eight o'clock, and had a day of weary 
and harassing travel ; part of the time oyer rough hills, 
and part oyer rolling prairies. The rain had rendered 
the soil slippery and plashy, so as to afford unsteady 
foothold. Some of the rangers dismounted, their horses 
haying no longer strength to bear them. We made a 
halt in the course of the morning, but the horses were 
too tired to graze. Seyeral of them laid down, and there 
was some difficxdty in getting them on their feet again. 
.Our troop presented a forlorn appearance, straggling 
slowly along, in a broken and scattered line, that ex- 
tended oyer hill and dale, for three miles and upwards, 
in groups of three and four widely apart ; some on horse- 
back, some on foot, with a few laggards far in the rear. 
About four o'clock we halted for the night in a spacious 
forest, beside a deep narrow riyer, called the Little North 
Fork, or Deep Creek. It was late before the main part 
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of the troop straggled into the enoampmenty many of the 
horses haying given oni As this stream was too deep to 
be forded, we waited until the next day to devise means 
to cross it ; but our half-breeds swam the horses of our 
party to the other side in the evening, as they would 
have better pasturage, and the stream was evidently 
swelling. The night was oold and unruly; the wind 
sounding hoarsely through the forest and whirling about 
the dry leaves. We made long fires of great trunks of 
trees, which diffused something of consolation if not 
cheerfulness around. 

The next morning there was general permission given 
to hunt until twelve o'clock, the camp being destitute of 
provisions. The rich woody bottom in which we were 
encamped abounded with wild turkeys, of which a con- 
siderable number were killed. In the meantime, prep- 
arations were made for crossing the river, which had 
risen several feet during the night ; and it was deter- 
mined to fell trees for the purpose, to serve as bridges. 

The Captain and Doctor, and one or two other leaders 

of the camp, versed in woodcraft, examined with learned 

eye the trees growing on the river-bank, until they 

singled out a couple of the largest size, and most suitable 

inclinations. The axe was then vigorously applied to 

their roots, in such a way as to insure their falling 

directly across the stream. As they did not reach to the 

opposite bank, it was necessary for some of the men to 

swim across and fell trees on the other side, to meet 
16 
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them. They at length succeeded in making a precarious 
footway across the deep and rapid current, by which the 
baggage could be carried oyer ; but it was necessary to 
grope our way, step by step, along the trunks and main 
branches of the trees, which for a part of the distance 
were completely submerged, so that we were to our 
waists in water. Most of the horses were then swum 
across, but some of them were too weak to braye the 
current, and eyidently too much knocked up to bear any 
further trayeL Twelye men, therefore, were left at the 
encampment to guard these horses, until by repose and 
good pasturage they should be sufficiently reooyered to 
complete their journey ; and the Captain engaged to send 
the men a supply of flour and other necessaries, as soon 
as we should arriye at the Fori 
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was a little after one o'clock when we again 
restuned our weary wayfaring. The reeddue of 
that day and the whole of the next were spent 
in toilsome travel Part of the way was oyer stony hills» 
part across wide prairies, rendered spongy and miry by 
the recent rain, and cnt np by brooks swollen into tor- 
rents. Onr poor horses were so feeble, that it was with 
difficulty we could get them across the deep ravines and 
turbulent streams. In traversing the miry plains, they 
slipped and staggered at every step, and most of us were 
obliged to dismount and walk for the greater part of the 
way. Hunger prevailed throughout the troop ; every 
one began to look anxious and haggard, and to feel the 
growing length of each additional mile. At one time, in 
crossing a hill, Beatte climbed a high tree commanding a 
wide prospect, and took a look-out, like a mariner from 
the mast-head at sea. He came down with cheering tid- 
ings. To the left he had beheld a line of forest stretch- 
ing across the country, which he knew to be the woody 

848 
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border of the Arkansas ; and at a distance he had recog- 
nized certain landmarks, from which he concluded that 
we could not be above forty miles distant from the fort 
It was like the welcome cry of land to tempest-tossed 
mariners. 

In fact we soon after saw smoke rising from a woody 
glen at a distance. It was supposed to be made by a 
hunting-party of Greek or Osage Indians from the neigh- 
borhood of the fort, and was joyfully hailed as a har- 
binger of man* It was now confidently hoped that we 
would soon arrive among the frontier hamlets of Greek 
Indians, which are scattered along the skirts of the un- 
inhabited wilderness; and our hungry rangers trudged 
forward with reviving spirit, regaling themselves with 
BSYory anticipations of fam-honse Inxnries, and enumer- 
ating every article of good cheer, until their mouths fturly 
watered at the shadowy feasts thus conjured up. 

A hungry night, however, closed in upon a toilsome 
day. We encamped on the border of one of the tribu- 
tary streams of the Arkansas, amidst the ruins of a 
stately grove that had been riven by a hurricane. The 
blast had torn its way through the forest in a narrow 
column, and its course was marked by enormous trees, 
shivered and splintered, and upturned, with their roots 
in the air : all lay in one direction, like so mfikuy brittle 
reeds broken and trodden down by the hunter. 

Here was fuel in abundance, without the labor of the 
ftze : we had soon immense fires blazing and sparkling in 
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Cbe frosty air, and lighting np the whole forest; but, 
alas! we had no meat to cook at them. The scarcity in 
the oamp almost amounted to famine. Happy was he 
who had a morsel of jerked meat, or even the half-picked 
bones of a former repast. For our part, we were more 
lucky at our mess than our neighbors, one of our men 
haTing shot a turkey. We had no bread to eat with it, 
nor salt to season it withaL It was simply boiled in 
water; the latter was served up as soup; and we were 
fain to rub each morsel of the turkey on the empty salt- 
bag, in hopes some saline particle might remain to 
relieve its insipidity. 

The night was biting cold ; the brilliant moonlight 
sparkled on the frosty crystals which covered every ob- 
ject around us. The water froze beside the skins on 
which we bivouacked, and in the morning I found the 
blanket in which I was wrapped covered with a hoar- 
frost ; yet I had never slept more comfortably. 

After a shadow of a breakfast, consisting of turkey- 
bones and a cup of coffee without sugar, we decamped at 
an early hour ; for hunger is a sharp quickener on a jour- 
ney. The prairies were all gemmed with frost, that 
covered the tall weeds and glistened in the sun. We saw 
great flights of prairie-hens, or grouse, that hovered from 
tree to tree, or sat in rows along the naked branches, 
waiting until the sun should melt the frost from the 
weeds and herbage. Our rangers no longer despised 
such humble game, but turned from the ranks in pursuit 
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of a prairie-hen as eagerly as they formerly would go ia 
parsnit of a deer. 

Eyery one now pushed forward, anxious to arrive at 
some human habitation before nighi The poor horses 
were urged beyond their strength, in the thought of soon 
being able to indemnify them for present toil by rest 
and ample provender. Still the distances seemed to 
stretch out more than ever, and the blue hills, pointed 
out as landmarks on the horizon, to recede as we ad- 
vanced. Every step became a labor; every now and 
then a miserable horse would give out and lie down. 
His owner would raise him by main strength, force him 
forward to the margin of some stream, where there 
might be a scanty border of herbage, and then abandon 
him to his fate. Among those that were thus left on the 
way, was one of the led horses of the Count; a prime 
hunter, that had taken the lead of everything in the 
chase of the wild horses. It was intended, however, as 
soon as we should arrive at the fort, to send out a party 
provided with com, to bring in such of the horses as 
should survive. 

In the course of the morning we came upon TniliATi 
tracks, crossing each other in various directions, a proof 
that we must be in the neighborhood of human habita- 
tions. At length, on passing through a skirt of wood, 
we beheld two or three log houses, sheltered under lofiy 
trees on the border of a prairie, the habitations of Greek 
Indians, who had small farms adjacent Had they been 
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BompiaoiiB TillaSy abounding with the Inznries of ciTil- 
ization, they oonld not have been hailed with greater 
delight 

Some of the rangers rode np to them in quest of food; 
the greater part, however, pnshed forward in search of 
the habitation of a white settler, whioh we were told 
was at no great distanoe. The troop soon disappeared 
among the trees, and I followed slowly in their traok; 
for my onoe fleet and generons steed ftdtered nnder me, 
and was jnst able to drag one foot after the other; yet I 
was too weary and exhausted to spare him. 

In this way we crept on, until, on turning a thick 
clump of trees, a frontier farm-house suddenly presented 
itself to view. It was a low tenement of logs, over- 
shadowed by great forest-trees, but it seemed as if a 
very region of Oocaigne prevailed around ii Here was 
a stable and bam, and granaries teeming with abun- 
dance, while legions of grunting swine, gobbling turkeys, 
cackling hens, and strutting roosters, swarmed about the 
farm-yard. 

My poor, jaded, and half-famished horse raised his 
head and pricked up his ears at the well-known sights 
and sounds. He gave a chuckling inward sound, some- 
thing like a dry laugh, whisked his tail, and made great 
leeway toward a corn-crib filled with golden ears of 
maize ; and it was with some difficulty that I could con- 
trol his course, and steer him up to the door of the 
cabin. A single glance within was sufficient to raise 
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eyerj gastronomic fooulty. There sat tiie Captain of the 
rangers and his officers, round a three-legged table, 
crowned by a broad and smoking dish of boiled beef and 
tnmips. I sprang off my horse in an instant, oast him 
loose to make his way to the oom-crib, and entered this 
palace of plenty. A fat good-humored n^ress receiyed 
me at the door. She was the mistress of the house, the 
spouse of the white man, who was absent I hailed her 
as some swart fairy of the wild, that had suddenly con- 
jured up a banquet in the desert ; and a banquet was it 
in good sooth. In a twinkling, she lugged from the fire 
a huge iron pot, that might have rivalled one of the 
famous flesh-pots of Egypt, or the witches* caldron in 
Macbeth. Placing a brown earthen dish on the floor, 
she inclined the corpulent caldron on one side, and out 
leaped sundry great morsels of bee^ with a regiment of 
turnips tumbling after them, and a rich cascade of broth 
overflowing the whole. This she hwded me with an 
ivory smile that extended from ear to ear; apol(^izing 
for our humble fare, and the humble style in which it 
was served up. Humble fare! humble style! Boiled 
beef and turnips, and an earthen dish to eat them from ! 
To think of apologizing for such a treat to a half-starved 
man from the prairies ; and then such magnificent slices 
of bread and butter. Head of Apicius, what a banquet ! 

"The rage of hunger" being appeased, I began to 
think of my horse. He, however, like an old cam- 
paigner, had taken good care of himseU. I found him 
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pairing assidnotis attention to the orib of Indian com, 
and dexterously drawing forth and munching the ears 
thai protruded between the bars. It was with great 
regret that I interrupted his repast, which he abandoned 
with a heayy sigh, or rather a rumbling groan. I was 
amdousi howeyer, to rejoin my travelling companions, 
who had passed by the farm-house without stopping, 
and proceeded to the banks of the Arkansas, being in 
hopes of arriving before night at the Osage Agenqr. 
Leaving the Captain and his troop, therefore, amidst 
the abundance of the farm, where they had determined 
to quarter themselves for the night, I bade adieu to our 
sable hostess, and again pushed forward. 

A ride of about a mile brought me to where my com- 
rades were waiting on the banks of the Arkansas, which 
here poured along between beautiful forests. A num« 
ber of Creek Indians, in their brightly colored dresses, 
looking like BO many gay tropical birds, were busy aid- 
ing our men to transport the baggage across the river 
in a canoe. While this was doing, our horses had an- 
other regale from two great cribs heaped up with ears 
of Indian com, which stood near the edge of the river. 
We had to keep a check upon the poor half-famished 
animals, lest they should injure themselves by their 
voracity. 

The baggage being all carried to the opposite bank, 
we embarked in the canoe, and swam our horses across 
the river. I was fearful lest^ in their enfeebled state, 
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ihey should not be able to stem the oorrent ; bat theif 
banquet of Indian com had already infused fresh life 
and spirit into them, and it would appear as if they 
were cheered by the instinotiTe consciousness of their 
approach to home, where they would soon be at rest^ 
and in plentiful quarters ; for no sooner had we landed 
and resumed our route, than they set off on a hand- 
gallop, and continued so for a great part of seyen miles 
that we had to ride through the woods. 

It was an early hour in the CTening when we arrived 
at the Agenqr, on the banks of the Verdigris River, 
whence we had set off about a month before. Here we 
passed the night comfortably quartered; yet, after hay- 
ing been accustomed to sleep in the open air, the con- 
finement of a chamber was, in some respects, irksome. 
The atmosphere seemed dose, and destitute of fresh- 
ness ; and when I awoke in the night and gazed about 
me upon complete darkness, I missed the glorious com- 
panionship of the stars. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I again set f orward, 
in company with the worthy Oommissioner, for Fort 
Gibson, where we arrived much tattered, travel-stained, 
and weather-beaten, but in high health and spirita 
And thus ended my foray into the Pawnee Hunting* 
GroondSi 
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Abbotsford. 




HIT down to perform m j promise of giving 
yon an account of a yisit made majij years 
since to Abbotsford. I hope, however, that 
you do not expect much from me, for the travelling 
notes taken at the time are so scanty and vague, and 
my memory so extremely fallacious, that I fear I shall 
disappoint you with the meagreness and crudeness of 
my details. 

Late in the evening of the 29th of August, 1817, 1 ar* 
rived at the ancient little border-town of Selkirk, where 
I put up for the night. I had come down from Edin- 
burgh, partly to visit Melrose Abbey and its vicinity, 
but chiefly to get a sight of the " mighty minstrel of the 
north." I had a letter of introduction to him from 
Thomas Campbell the poet, and had reason to think, 
from the interest he had taken in some of my earlier 
scribblings, that a visit from me would not be deemed an 
intrusion. 
On the following morning, after an early breakfast, I 

858 
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get off in a post-chaise for the Abbey. On the way 
thither I stopped at the gate of Abbotsf ord, and sent the 
postilion to the honse with the letter of introdnction and 
my card, on which I had written that I was on my way 
to the mins of Melrose Abbey, and wished to know 
whether it woidd be agreeable to Mr. Scott (he had not 
yet been made a Baronet) to receive a visit from me in 
the course of the morning. 

While the postilion was on his errand, I had time to 
snryey the mansion. It stood some short distance be« 
low the road, on the side of a hill sweeping down to 
the Tweed ; and was as yet bnt a snng gentleman's cot- 
tage, with something rural and picturesque in its ap- 
pearance. The whole front was overrun with evergreens, 
and immediately above the portal was a great pair 
of elk-horns, branching out from beneath the foliage, 
and giving the cottage the look of a hunting -lodge. 
The huge baronial pile, to which this modest man- 
sion in a manner gave birth, was just emerging into 
existence : part of the walls, surrounded by scaffolding, 
abready had risen to the height of the cottage, and the 
courtyard in front was encumbered by masses of hewn 
stone. 

The noise of the chaise had disturbed the quiet of the 
establishment. Out sallied the warder of the castle, a 
black greyhound, cmd, leaping on one of the blocks of 
stone, began a furious barking. His alarum brought out 
the whole garrison of dogs, — 
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''Both mongrdy pappj, whelp, and hound. 
And can of low degree ;" 

all open-monthed and vooiferoas. ^I should correct 

my quotation ; — not a cor was to be seen on the prem- 
ises : Scott was too true a sportsman, and had too high 
a veneration for pure blood, to tolerate a mongreL 

In a little while the ** lord of the castle " himself made 
his appearance. I knew him at once by the descriptions 
I had read and heard, and the likenesses that had been 
published of him. He was tall, and of a large and 
powerful frame. His dress was simple, and almost rus- 
tic : an old green shooting-coat, with a dog-whistle at the 
button-hole, brown linen pantaloons, stout shoes that 
tied at the ankles, and a white hat that had evidently 
seen service. He came limping up the gravel-walk, aid- 
ing himself by a stout walking-staff, but moving rapidly 
and with vigor. By his side jogged along a large iron- 
gray stag-hound of most grave demeanor, who took no 
part in the clamor of the canine rabble, but seemed to 
consider himself bound, for the dignity of the house, to 
give me a courteous reception. 

Before Scott had reached the gate he called out in a 
hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and asking 
news of OampbeU. Arrived at the door of the chaise, he 
grasped me warmly by the hand: ^'Oome, drive down, 
drive down to the house,*' said he, ** ye^re just in time 
for breakfast, and afterwards ye shall see all the wonders 
of the Abbey/' 
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I wotdd have excused myself, on the plea of having 
already made my breakfast. ^^ Hont, man," cried he, '' a 
ride in the morning in the keen air of the Scotch hills is 
warrant enongh for a second breakfast." 

I was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, 
and in a few moments found myself seated at the break- 
&st-table. There was no one present but the faunily: 
which consisted of Mrs. Scott ; her eldest daughter So- 
phia, then a fine girl about seventeen ; Miss Ann Scott, 
two or three years younger ; Walter, a well-grown strip- 
ling ; and Oharles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years of 
age. I soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in 
a glow with the cordial welcome I experienced* I had 
thought to make a mere morning visit, but found I was 
not to be let off so lightly. '^ You must not think our 
neighborhood is to be read in a morning, like a news- 
paper," said Scott *' It takes several days of study for 
an observant traveller that has a relish for auld-world 
trumpery. After breakfast you shall make your visit to 
Melrose Abbey; I shall not be able to accompany you, 
as I have some household affedrs to attend to, but I will 
put you in charge of my son Oharles, who is very learned 
in all things touching the old ruin and the neighborhood 
it stands in, and he and my friend Johnny Bower will tell 
you the whole truth about it, with a good deal more that 
you are not called upon to believe — ^unless you be a true 
and nothing-doubting antiquary. When you come back, 
m take you out on a ramble about the neighborhood. 
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To-morrow we will take a look at the Yarrow, and the 
next day we will drive over to Drybnrgh Abbey, which 
is a fine old miii well worth your seeing ; " — in a word, 
before Scott had got through with his plan, I found my- 
self committed for a visit of several days, and it seemed 
as if a little realm of romance was suddenly opened be- 
fore me. 

After breakfast I accordingly set off for the Abbey 
with my little friend Oharles, whom I found a most 
sprightly and entertaining companion. He had an am- 
ple stock of anecdote about the neighborhood, which he 
had learned from his father, and many quaint remarks 
and sly jokes, evidently derived from the same source, 
all which were uttered with a Scottish accent and a mix- 
ture of Scottish phraseology, that gave them additional 
flavor. 

On our way to the Abbey he gave me some anecdotes 
of Johnny Bower, to whom his father had alluded ; he 
was sexton of the parish and custodian of the ruin, em- 
ployed to keep it in order and show it to strangers ; — 
a worthy little man, not without ambition in his humble 
sphere. The death of his predecessor had been men- 
tioned in the newspapers, so that his name had appeared 
in print throughout the land. When Johnny succeeded 
to the guardianship of the ruin, he stipulated that, on 
his death, his name should receive like honorable blazon; 
with this addition, that it should be from the pen ol 
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Scoti The latter gravely pledged himself to pay fhiis 
tribute to his memory, and Johnny now lived in the 
prond anticipation of a poetic immortality. 

I found Johnny Bower a decent-looking little old man, 
in blue coat and red waistcoat He received ns with 
mnch greeting, and seemed delighted to see my young 
companion, who was full of merriment and waggery, 
drawing out his peculiarities for my amusement The 
old man was one of the most authentic and particular of 
dcerones ; he pointed out everything in the Abbey that 
had been described by Scott in his ^'Lay of the Last 
Minstrel;'* and would repeat, with broad Scottish ac- 
cent, the passage which celebrated it 

Thus, in passing through the cloisters, he made me 
remark the beautiful carvings of leaves and flowers 
wrought in stone with the most exquisite delicacy, and, 
notwithstanding the lapse of centuries, retaining their 
sharpness as if fresh from the chisel ; rivalling, as Scott 
has said, the real objects of which they were imiiia- 
tions,— 

** Nor heib nor flowret glistened there 
Bat was oarred in the cloister arches as fyr.** 

He pointed out also among the carved work a nun*s 
head of much beauty, which he said Scott always stopped 
to admire, — ** for the shirra had a wonderful eye for all 
sic matters.*' 

I would observe, that Scott seemed to derive more 
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o pseqnenoe in the neighborhood from being sheriff of 
tL^ county than from being poei 

In the interior of the Abbey, Johnny Bower oondaoted 
iW to the identical stone on which Stoat William of 
mioraine and the Monk took their seat on that memo- 
ruble night when the wizard's book was to be rescued 
fipm the grave. Nay, Johnny had even gone beyond 
S^tt in the minuteness of his antiquarian research, for 
ha had discovered the very tomb of the wizard, the 
position of which had been left in doubt by the poei 
This he boasted to have ascertained by the position 
of the oriel window, and the direction in which the 
moonbeams fell at night, through the stained glass, cast- 
ing the shadow to the red cross on the spot; as had all 
been specified in the poem. ^^ I pointed out the whole 
to the shirra," said he, '^ and he could na' gainsay but 
it was varra clear." I found afterwards, that Scott used 
to amuse himself with the simplicity of the old man, 
and his zeal in verifying every passage of the poem, as 
though it had been authentic history, and that he always 
acquiesced in his deductions. I subjoin the description 
of the wizard's grave, which called forth the antiquarian 
research of Johnny Bower. 

** Lo, warrior I now the cross of red 
Points to the graye of the mighty dead; 
Slow moyed the monk to the broad flag^stoDfl^ 
Which the bloody cross was traced npon: 
He pointed to a sacred nook. 
An iron bar the warrior took; 
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And the monk made a sign with his withered handt 
The graye's huge portal to expand. 

** It was hj dint of passing strength 
That he mored the massy stone at length. 
I would yon had been there, to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously. 
Streamed upward to the chancel roof. 
And through the gaCeries far aloof ! 

And, issuing from the tomb, 
Showed the monk's oowl and yisage pale^ 
Banoed on the dark brown warrior's maiL 

And kissed his waving plume. 

'* Before their eyes the wizard lay, 
As if he had not been dead a day. 
His hoary beard in silyer rolled. 
He seemed some seventy winters old; 
A palmer's amice wrapped him round; 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bound. 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea; 
His left hand held his book of might; 
A silver cross was in his right: 
The lamp was placed beside his knee." 

The fictions of Scott had become facts with honest 
Johnny Bower. From constantly Uving among the ruins 
of Melrose Abbey^ and pointing out the scenes of the 
poem, the '' Lay of the Last Minstrel " had, in a manner, 
become interwoven with his whole existence, and I doubt 
whether he did not now and then mix up his own iden- 
tity with the personages of some of its cantos. 
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He oonld not bear that any other production of the 
poet should be preferred to the '^ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel" " Faith/' said he to me, ^' it's just e'en as gude 
a thing as Mr. Scott has written — an' if he were stannin' 
there Td tell him so — an' then he'd lau£" 

He was loud in his praises of the affi^bility of Scott 
** Hell come here sometimes/' said he, " with great folks 
in his company, an' the first I know of it is his yoice, 
calling out Johnny ! — Johnny Bower ! — and when I go 
out, I am sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant 
word. He'll stand and crack and lauff wi' me, just like 
an auld wife — and to think that of a man that has such 
an awfu' knowledge o' history ! " 

One of the ingenious devices on which the worthy 
little man prided himself, was to place a visitor opposite 
to the Abbey, with his back to it, and bid him bend down 
and look at it between his legs. This, he said, gave an 
entire different aspect to the ruin. Folks admired the 
plan amazingly, but as to the "leddies," they were 
dainty on the matter, and contented themselves with 
looking from under their arms. 

As Johnny Bower piqued himself upon showing every- 
thing laid down in the poem, there was one passage that 
perplexed him sadly. It was the opening of one of the 
cantos : 

** If thou wouldst view fair Melroae aright^ 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 
For the gay beams of lightsome daj 
Oild but to flout the ruins gray,'* &o. 
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In consequence of this admonition, many of the most 
devout pilgrims to the ruin could not be contented with 
a daylight inspection, and insisted it could be nothing, 
unless seen by the light of the moon. Now, unfortu- 
nately, the moon shines but for a part of the month ; and 
what is still more unfortunate, is very apt in Scotland to 
be obscured by clouds and mists. Johnny was sorely 
puzzled, therefore, how to accommodate his poetry-struck 
visitors with this indispensable moonshine. At length, 
in a lucky moment, he devised a substitute. This was 
a great double tallow candle, stuck upon the end of a 
pole, with which he could conduct his visitors about the 
ruins on dark nights, so much to their satisfaction that, 
at length, he began to think it even preferable to the 
moon itsell ** It does na light up a* the Abbey at aince, 
to be sure,'* he would say, ^*but then you can shift it 
about and show the auld ruin bit by bit, whiles the moon 
only shines on one side.** 

Honest Johnny Bower! so many years have elapsed 
since the time I treat of, that it is more than probable 
his simple head lies beneath the walls of his favorite 
Abbey. It is to be hoped his humble ambition has been 
gratified, and his name recorded by the pen of the man 
he so loved and honored. 

After my return from Melrose Abbey, Scott proposed 
a ramble to show me something of the surrounding coun- 
try. As we sallied forth, every dog in the establishment 
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inmed ont to attend ns. There was the old stag-honnd 
Maida» that I have already mentioiied, a noble animal, 
and a great favorite of Scott's ; and Hamlet, the blaok 
greyhound, a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arriyed 
to the years of discretion ; and Finetto, a beautiful set- 
ter, with soft silken haii^ long pendent ears, and a mild 
eye, the parlor favorite. When in front of the house, we 
were joined by a superannuated greyhound, who came 
from the kitchen wagging his tail, and was cheered by 
Scott as an old friend and comrade. 

In our walks, Scott would frequently pause in conver- 
sation to notice his dogs and speak to them, as if rational 
companions ; and indeed there appears to be a vast deal 
of rationality in these faithful attendants on man, derived 
from their close intimacy with him. Maida deported 
himself with a gravity becoming his age and size, and 
seemed to consider himself called upon to preserve a 
great degree of dignity and decorum in our society. As 
he jogged along a little distance ahead of us, the young 
dogs would gambol about him, leap on his neck, worry 
at his ears, and endeavor to tease him into a frolia The 
old dog would keep on for a long time with imperturba- 
ble solemnity, now and then seeming to rebuke the wan- 
tonness of his young companions. At length he would 
make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble him 
in the dust ; then giving a glance at us, as much as to 
say, '^ You see, gentlemen, I can't help giving way to this 
nonsense,'* would resume his gravity and jog on as before. 
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Soott amused himself with these peculiarities. **I 
make no donbt/* said he, "when Maida is alone with 
these young dogs, he throws gravity aside, and pkys the 
boy as much as any of them ; but he is ashamed to do so 
in our company, and seems to say, * Ha' done with your 
nonsense, youngsters ; what will the laird and that other 
gentleman think of me if I give way to such foolery? ' " 

Maida reminded him, he said, of a scene on board an 
armed yacht in which he made an excursion with his 
friend Adam Ferguson. They had taken much notice of 
the boatswain, who was a fine sturdy seaman, and evi- 
dently felt flattered by their attention. On one occasion 
the crew were ^* piped to fun," and the sailors were danc- 
ing and cutting all kinds of capers to the music of the 
ship's band. The boatswain looked on with a wistful 
eye, as if he would like to join in ; but a glance at Scott 
and Ferguson showed that there was a struggle with his 
dignity, fearing to lessen himself in their eyes. At 
length one of his messmates came up, and, seizing him 
by the arm, challenged him to a jig. The boatswain, 
continued Scott, after a little hesitation complied, made 
an awkward gambol or two, like our friend Maida, but 
soon gave it up. "It's of no use," said he, jerking up his 
waistband and giving a side-glance at us, "one can't 
dance always nouther." 

Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of another 
of his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, with large glassy 
eyes, one of the most sensitive little bodies to insult and 
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indignitj in the vorld. If ever he whipped him, he said, 
the little lellow would sneak off and hide himBeU from 
the light of day, in a Inmber-garret, whence ttieie was no 
drawing him forth bat hy the soond of the ohopping- 
kniie, as if ohopping np his Tictnals, when he would eteal 
forth with humbled and downcast loot, bnt would skolk 
away again if any one regarded him. 

While we were discnsBing the hmnors eaidi peculiarities 
of oar canine companions, some otjeot provoked theii 
spleen, and prodaoed a sharp and petolant barking from 
the smaUer try, bat it was some time before Maida was 
sufficiently aroased to romp forward two or three bonnds 
and join in the choras, with a deep-monthed bow-wow t 

It was bnt a transient outbreak, and he returned in- 
stantly, wagging his tail, and looking up dubiously in his 
master's face ; uncertain whether he would censure or 
applaud. 

"Aye, aye, old boy I" cried Scott, "yon have done 
wonders. Ton have shaken the Eildon hills with your 
roaring ; you may now lay by your artillery for the rest 
of the day. Maida is like the great gun at Constanti- 
nople," continued he ; " it takes so long to get it ready, 
that the small guns can fire off a dozen times first, bnt 
when it does go off it plays the very d — ^L" 

These simple anecdotes may serve to show the delight- 
ful play of Scott's hnmors and feelings in private life. 
His domestic ftniym^U wen his friends ; everything about 
him seemed to rejoioe in the light of his oonntenanoe : 
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the face of the hnmblest dependant brightened at his 
approach, as if he antioipated a cordial and cheering 
word. I had occasion to observe this particularly in a 
visit which we paid to a quarry, whence several men 
were catting stone for the new edifice ; who all paused 
from their labor to have a pleasant " crack wi' the laird." 
One of them was a burgess of Selkirk, with whom Scott 
had some joke about the old song, — 

<' Up with the Sontere o' Selkirk, 
And down with the Earl of Hcnne.'* 

Another was precentor at the Eirk, and, beside leading 
the psalmody on Sunday, taught the lads and lasses of 
the neighborhood dancing on week-days, in the winter- 
time, when out-of-door labor was scarce. 

Among the rest was a tall, straight old fellow, with a 
healthful complexion and silver hair, and a small round- 
crowned white hat He had been about to shoulder a 
hod, but paused, and stood looking at Scott, with a slight 
sparkling of his blue eye, as if waiting his turn ; for the 
old fellow knew himself to be a favorite. 

Scott accosted him in an aflESsible tone, and asked for a 
pinch of snu£ The old man drew forth a horn snuff- 
box. ^* Hoot, man," said Scott, '^ not that old mull : 
Where's the bonnie French one that I brought you from 
Paris?" — "Troth, your honor," replied the old fellow, 
'*sic a mull as that is nae for week-days." 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that when 
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absent at Paris, he had purchased sereral trifling artidea 
as preaentB for his dependants, and among othem the 
gay BnnfF-box in question, which was so oarefnlly re- 
served for Sondajrs by the veteran. "It was not so 
much the valne of the gifts," said he, " that pleased 
them, as the idea that the laird shonld ttiint of them 
when so far away." 

The old man in question, I fonnd, was a great favorite 
with Scott. If I recollect right, he had been a soldier in 
early life, and his straight, erect person, his ntddy yet 
nigged conntenanoe, his gray hair, and an arch gleam in 
his blae eye, reminded me of the description of Edie 
Ochiltree. I find that the old feUow has ainoe been in- 
troduced by WilHe, in his pictnre of the Scott family. 

We rambled on among aoenea which had been familiaT 
in Scottish song, and rendered classic by the pastoral 
mnse, long before Scott had thrown the rich mantle of 
his poetry over them. What a thrill of pleasnre did I 
feel when first I saw the broom-covered tops of the 
Cowden Knowes, peeping above the gray hills of the 
Tweed; and what touching aasociationB were called np 
by the sight of Ettrick Yale, Oalla Water, and the Biaes 
of Tarrow 1 Every turn brought to mind eonte house- 
hold air — some almost fo^ptten Bcmg of the nnrseiy, by 
which I had been lulled to sleep in my childhood ; and 
with them the looks and voices of those who had sung 
ihem, and who were now no more. It is these melodies 
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chanted in our ears in the days of infancy, and con* 
nected with the memory of those we have loved, and who 
have passed away, that clothe Scottish landscape with 
such tender associations. The Scottish songs, in general, 
have something intrinsically melancholy in them ; owing, 
in all probability, to the pastoral and lonely life of those 
who composed them ; who were often mere shepherds, 
tending their flocks in the solitary glens, or folding them 
among the naked hills. Many of these rustic bards have 
passed away, without leaving a name behind them ; noth- 
ing remains of them but their sweet and touching songs, 
which live, like echoes, about the places they once in- 
habited. Most of these simple effusions of pastoral 
poets are linked with some favorite haunt of the poet; 
and in this way, not a mountain or valley, a town or 
tower, green shaw or running stream, in Scotland, but 
has some popular air connected with it, that makes its 
very name a key-note to a whole train of delicious fancies 
and feelings. 

Let me step forward in time, and mention how sensi- 
ble I was to the power of these simple airs, in a visit 
which I made to Ayr, the birthplace of Bobert Bums. 
I passed a whole morning about '^ the banks and braes 
of bonnie Doon," with his tender little love-verses run- 
ning in my head. I found a poor Scotch carpenter at 
work among the ruins of Kirk Alloway, which was to be 
converted into a school-house. Finding the purpose of 
my visit, he left his work, sat down with me on a grassy 
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grave, close Ijy where Bams' father was buried, and 
talked of the poet, whom he had known perstmallj. He 
said his songe were familiar to the poorest and mogi 
illiterate of the country folk, " amd it teemed to kim a» ^ 
the oou«^ had grown more heavi^iil tince Sttrtu had writ- 
ten his bonnie UtSe aongs about it" 

1 found Scott was quite an enthosiaat on the sahjeot of 
the popnlar songs of hie country, and he seemed gratified 
to find me bo alive to them. Their effect in oaUing up in 
my mind the recollections of early times and scenes in 
which I had first heard them, reminded him, he said, 
of the lines of his poor friend, Leyden, to the Scottish 
Muse: — 

" In jroath'a flnt mom, alert and gay, 
Eie rolling ye&n had pueed away. 

Remembered like a morning drMin, 
I beatd the dnlcet meBaonB float, 
In many a liquid winding note. 

Along the bank of Tevlot's rtnam, 

" Sweet BoniidB I that oft have toOQmd to IMt 
The aorrowB of my goilelen breaat. 

And cbarnied away mine infant tean ; 
Fond memory shall your strains repeal 
Like distant echoee, doubly sweet, 
That on the wild the tnveller heus." 

Scott went on to expatiate on the popnlar songs of 
Scotland. "They are a part of our national inheritanoe," 
said he, " and something that we may truly call our own. 
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They liave no foreign taint ; they have the pure breath 
of the heather and the mountain breeze. All the gen- 
uine legitimate races that have descended from the an- 
cient Britons, such as the Scotch, the Welsh, and the 
Irish, have national airs. The English have none, 
because they are not natives of the soil, or, at least, are 
mongrels. Their music is all made up of foreign scraps, 
like a harlequin jacket, or a piece of mosaia Even in 
Scotland we have comparatively few national songs in 
the eastern part, where we have had most influx of 
strangers. A real old Scottish song is a cairn gorm — 
a gem of our own mountains ; or, rather, it is a precious 
relic of old times, that bears the national character 
stamped upon it, — ^like a cameo, that shows what the 
national visage was in former days, before the breed was 
crossed." 

While Scott was thus discoursing, we were passing up 
a narrow glen, with the dogs beating about, to right and 
left, when suddenly a black cock burst upon the wing. 

'* Aha ! '* cried Scott, '^ there will be a good shot for 
master Walter ; we must send him this way with his gun, 
when we go home. Walter's the family sportsman now, 
and keeps us in game. I have pretty nigh resigned my 
gun to him ; for I find I cannot trudge about as briskly 
as formerly.'* 

Our ramble took us on the hills commanding an exten- 
sive prospect " Now," said Scott, " I have brought you, 
like the pilgrim in the ^Pilgrim's Progress,' to the top 
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of the Deleotal)le MoantainB, that I may show yoQ all 
the goodlj regions hereabouts. Yonder is Lammermoir, 
and Smalholme ; and there yon have Gallashiels, and 
Torwoodlie, and Gallawater; and in that direotion yon 
see Teviotdale, and the Braes of Tarrow; and Ettriok 
streun, vinding alonf^ like a silver thread, to throw itself 
into the Tweed." 

He went on thus to oall over names celebrated in Soot- 
tish song, and most of which had recently reoeived a 
romantic interest from his own pen. In fact, I saw a 
great part of the border country spread ont before me, 
and oonld trace the scenes of those poems and romanoes 
which had, in a manner, bewitched the world. I gazed 
about me for a time with mate sorprise, I may almost 
say with disappointment. I beheld a mere ancoession of 
gray waving hills, line beyond line, as tar as my eye conld 
reach; monotonons in their aspect, and so destitate of 
trees that one conld almost see a stoat fly walking along 
their profile ; and the far-fiuned Tweed appeared a 
naked stream, flowing between bare hills, without a tree 
or thicket on its banks ; and yet, such had been the 
magic web of poetry and romance thrown over the whole, 
that it had a greater charm for me than the richest sce- 
nery I beheld in England. 

I oonld not help giving ntteranoe to my thooghts. 
Scott hnmmed for a moment to himself and looked 
grave ; he had no idea of having his mose complimented 
at the expense of his native hills. " It may be parti- 
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ality/' said he, at length, ''but to my eye these gray hills 
and all this wild border country have beauties peculiar 
to themselves. I like the) very nakedness of the land; 
it has something bold, and stern, and solitary about it 
When I have been for some time in the rich scenery 
about Edinbui^h, which is like ornamented garden-land, 
I begin to wish myself back again among my own honest 
gray hills; and if I did not see the heather at least once 
a year, I think I shotdd die ! " 

The last words were said with an honest warmth, 
accompanied with a thump on the ground with his staff, 
by way of emphasis, that showed his heart was in his 
speech. He vindicated the Tweed, too, as a beautiful 
stream in itself and observed that he did not dislike it 
for being bare of trees, probably from having been much 
of an angler in his time, and an angler does not like to 
have a stream overhung by trees, which embarrass him 
in the exercise of his rod and line. 

I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associa- 
tions of early life, for my disappointment in respect to 
the surrounding scenery. I had been so accustomed to 
hills crowned with forests, and streams breaking their 
way through a wilderness of trees, that all my ideas of 
romantic landscape were apt to be well wooded 

''Aye, and that's the great charm of your country," 
cried Scoti '' You love the forest as I do the heather,^ 
but I would not have you think I do not feel the glory of 
a great woodland prospect There is nothing I should 
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like more than to be in the midst of one of jonr grand, 
wildy original forests : with the idea of hundreds of miles 
of nntrodden forest around me. I once saw, at Leith, an 
immense stick of timber, just landed from America. It 
must have been an enormous tree when it stood on its 
native soil, at its full height, and with all its branches 
I gazed at it with admiration ; it seemed like one of the 
gigantic obelisks which are now and then brought from 
Egypt, to shame the pigmy monuments of Europe ; and, 
in fact, these vast aboriginal trees, that have sheltered 
the Indians before the intrusion of the white men, are 
the monuments and antiquities of your country." 

The conversation here turned upon Campbell's poem 
of '^ Gertrude of Wyoming," as illustrative of the poetic 
materials famished by American scenery. Soott spoke 
of it in that liberal style in which I always found him to 
speak of the writings of his contemporaries. He cited 
several passages of it with great delight '^ What a pity 
it is," said he, " that Campbell does not write more and 
oftener, and give full sweep to his genius. He has wings 
that would bear him to the skies; and he does now 
and then spread them grandly, but folds them up again 
and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid to launch 
away. He don't know or won't trust his own strength. 
Even when he has done a thing well, he has often mis- 
givings about it He left out several fine passages of his 
'Lochiel,' but I got him to restore some of them." Here 
Scott repeated several passages in a magnificent styla 
18 
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^* What a grand idea is that," said he, '' about prophetic 
boding, or, in common parlance, second sight, — 

< Cknning events oMt their shadowB befbre.' 

It is a noble thought, and nobly expressed And there's 
that glorious little poem, too, of ' Hohenlinden ' ; after he 
had written it, he did not seem to think much of it, but 
considered some of it ' d — d drum and trumpet line&' I 
got him to recite it to me, and I believe that the delight 
I felt and expressed had an effect in inducing him to 
print it The fact is," added he, ^'Campbell is, in a 
manner, a bugbear to himsell The brightness of his 
early success is a detriment to all his further efforts. He 
is a/rcM of the shadow that his otvn/ame casts hefart him.** 

While we were thus chatting, we heard the report of a 
gun among the hills. "That's Walter, I think," said 
Scott ; " he has finished his morning's studies, and is out 
with his gun. I should not be surprised if he had met 
with the black cock ; if so, we shall have an addition to 
our larder, for Walter is a pretty sure shot" 

I inquired into the nature of Walter's studies. "Faith," 
said Scott, "I can't say much on that head. I am not 
over-bent upon making prodigies of any of my children. 
As to Walter, I taught him, while a boy, to ride, and 
shoot, and speak the truth ; as to the other parts of his 
education, I leave them to a very worthy young man, the 
son of one of our clergymen, who instructs all my chil- 
dren." 
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I afterwords beoame aoqnadjited vith the jonng man 
in qneetion, Geoi^ Thomson, son of the minister of 
Helrose, and found him posseBsed of mnah learning, in- 
telligence, and modest worth. He nsed to come erery 
day from his father's residence at Melrose, to anperin- 
tend the studies of the young folks, and oocasionaUy took 
his meals at Abbotsford, where he was highly esteemed. 
Nature had ont him ont, Soott nsed to say, for a stalwart 
soldier; for he was tall, vigorons, aotive, and fond of 
athletic exercises; bat accident had marred her work, 
the loss of a limb in boyhood haTing reduced him to a 
wooden 1^. He was brought np, therefore, for the 
chorch, whence he was oooasionally called the Dominie, 
and is supposed, by his miztare of learning, simplicity, 
and amiable eccentricity, to have famished numy traits 
for the character of Dominie Sampson. I believe he 
often acted as Scott's amannensis, when composing his 
novels. With him the young people were occupied, in 
general, during the early part of the day, after which 
they took all kinds of healthful recreations in the open 
air ; for Soott was as solicitous to strengthen their bodies 
as their TninflH. 

We had not walked much further before we saw the 
two Miss Scotts advancing along the hill-side to meet us. 
The momii^ studies being over, they had set off to take 
a ramble on the hills, and gather heather-blossoms with 
which to decorate their hair for dinner. As they came 
boonding lightly like young fawns, and their dresses 
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fluttering in the pure snmmer breeze, I was reminded 
of Soott's own desoription of his children in his introdno- 
tion to one of the cantos of '^ Marmion," — 

" My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 
As best befits the mountain-child. 
Their summer gambols tell and mourn. 
And anxious ask will spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spmj ? 

** Tes, prattlers, yes, the daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bound. 
The wild birds carol to the round. 
And while you frolic light as they. 
Too short shall seem the summer day.** 

Am they approached, the dogs all sprang forward and 
gambolled around them. They played with them for a 
time, and then joined us with countenances full of health 
and glee. Sophia, the eldest, was the most lively and 
joyous, having much of her father's varied spirit in con- 
versation, and seeming to catch excitement from his words 
and looks. Ann was of quieter mood, rather silent, ow- 
ing, in some measure, no doubt, to her being some years 
younger. 

At dinner, Soott had laid by his half rustic dress, and 
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appeared oUd in black. The girls, too, in oompleting 
their toilet, had twisted in their hair the sprigs of pur- 
ple heather which the; had gathered on the hill-eide, 
and looked all fresh and blooming from their breezy 
walk. 

There was no guest at dinner bnt mTseU. Axonnd tiie 
table were two or tiiree d(^ in attendance. Maida, the 
old Btag-hoond, took his seat at Scott's elbow, looking 
up wistfully in his master's eje, while Finette, the pet 
spaniel, placed herself near Ura Scott, by whom, I soon 
perceired, she was completely spoUed. 

The conTersation happening to torn on the merits of 
his dogs, Scott spoke with great feeling and affection 
of hia favorite, Camp, who is depicted by his side in the 
earlier engravings of him. He talked of him as of a real 
friend whom he had lost ; tmd Sophia Scott, looking up 
archly in his face, observed that papa shed a few tears 
when poor Camp died. I may here mention another 
testimonial of Scott's fondness for his dogs, and his 
homoToos mode of showing it, which I sabseqnently 
met with. Gambling with him one morning about the 
grounds adjacent to the house, I observed a small an- 
tique monument, on which was inscribed, in Ootfaio 
characters, — 

" Cj ^t le pmtz Percy." 
(Here lies the bnTs Peny.) 

I paused, supposing it to be the tomb of some stark 
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warrior of the olden timey but Soott drew me on. 
** Pooh ! " cried he, " it's nothing but one of the monu- 
ments of my nonsensey of which you'll find enough here- 
abouts.'* I learnt afterwards that it was the grave of a 
favorite greyhound. 

Among the other important and privileged members 
of the household who figured in attendance at the din- 
ner, was a large gray cat, who, I observed, was regaled 
from time to time with titbits from the table. This sage 
grimalkin was a &vorite of both master and mistress, 
and slept at night in their room ; and Scott laughingly 
observed, that one of the least wise parts of their estab- 
lishment was, that the window was left open at night for 
puss to go in and oui The cat assumed a kind of 
ascendency among the quadrupeds — sitting in state in 
Scott's arm-chair, and occasionally stationing himself on 
a chair beside the door, as if to review his subjects 
as they passed, giving each dog a cuff beside the ears as 
he went by. This clapper-clawing was always taken in 
good part ; it appeared to be, in fact, a mere act of sov- 
ereignty on the part of grimalkin, to remind the others 
of their vassalage ; which they acknowledged by the most 
perfect acquiescence. A general harmony prevailed be- 
tween sovereign and subjects, and they would all sleep 
together in the sunshine. 

Scott was full of anecdote and conversation during 
dinner. He made some admirable remarks upon the 
Scottish character, and spoke strongly in praise of the 
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qniet, orderly, honest ooudaot of Ms neighbors, which 
one voold hardly expect, said he, from the desoendants 
of moBS-troopere and borderers, in a neighborhood hmed 
in old times for brawl and tend, and riolenoe of all tdnds. 
He said he had, in his official capacity of sheril^ admin- 
istered the laws for a nomber of years, daring which 
there had been very few trials. The old fends and local 
interests, and liTalries, and ammosities of Uie Scotch, 
however, still slept, he said, in their ashes, and might 
easily be ronsed. Their hereditary feeling for names was 
still great. It was not always safe to have even the 
game of foot-ball between villages, the old clannish spirit 
was too apt to break oat The Scotch, he said, were more 
revei^fnl than the English ; they carried their resent- 
ments longer, and would sometimes lay them by for 
years, bnt wonld be sure to gratify them in the end. 

The ancient jealonsy between the Highlanders and the 
Lowlanders still continued to a certain degree, the for- 
mer looking upon the latter as an inferior race, less 
brave and hardy, but at the same time suspecting them 
of a disposition to take airs npon themselves under the 
idea of superior refinement. This made them techy and 
ticklish company for a stranger on his first coming among 
them ; raffling ap and patting themselves npon their 
mettle on the sUghteet occasion, so that he had in a man- 
ner to qoarrel and fight his way into their good graces. 

He instanced a case in point in a brother of Mango 
Park, who went to take np his residence in a wild neigh- 
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borhood of the HigMandfl, He soon found hiiuBftlf oon- 
aidered as an intruder, and that there was a disposition 
among these cocks of the hills to fix a quarrel on him, 
trusting that, being a Lowlander, he would show the 
white feather. 

For a time he bore their flings and taunts with great 
coolness, until one, presuming on his forbearance, drew 
forth a dirk, and holding it before him, asked him if he 
had ever seen a weapon like that in his part of the coun- 
try. Park, who was a Hercules in frame, seized the 
dirk, and, with one blow, drove it through an oaken 
table. ''Yes,*' replied he, ''and tell your friends that 
a man from the Lowlands drove it where the devil him- 
self cannot draw it out again." All persons were de- 
lighted with the feat» and the words that accompanied 
ii They drank with Park to a better acquaintance, and 
were stanch friends ever afterwards. 

After dinner we adjourned to the drawing-room, which 
served also for study and library. Against the wall on 
one side was a long writing-table, with drawers; sur- 
mounted by a small cabinet of polished wood, with fold- 
ing doors richly studded with brass ornaments, within 
which Scott kept his most valuable papers. Above the 
cabinet, in a kind of niche, was a complete corselet of 
glittering steel, with a closed helmet, and flanked by 
gauntlets and battle-axes. Around were hung trophies 
and relics of various kinds: a cimeter of Tippoo Saib; 
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A Highlaad broadsword from Floddenfield ; a pair of 
Bippon Bpnrs from Banuookbtim, and above all, a gnu 
wbioli had belonged to Bob Boy, and bore hia initiala, 
B. AL G., — ui object of peooliar interest to me at tbe 
time, as it was understood Scott was actually engaged 
in printing a novel founded on tbe BtOT7 of that famous 
ontlav. 

On eacb side of the cabinet were bookcases, well stored 
with works of romantic fiction in Tsrions langnages, 
many of them rare and antiquated. This, however, was 
merely his cottage library, the principal part of his 
books being at Edinbnigh. 

From this little cabinet of onriosities Soott drew forth 
a mannacrlpt picked np on the field of Waterloo, contain- 
ing copies of several songs popular at the time in France. 
The paper was dabbled with blood — " the very life-blood, 
very possibly," said Scott, " of some gay young officer, 
who had cherished these songs as a keepsake from some 
lady-love in Paris." 

He adverted in a mellow and delightful manner to the 
little half gay, half melancholy campaigning song, said to 
have been composed by (General Wolfe, and song by him 
at tbe mess-table, on the eve of the storming of Quebec^ 
in which he fell so gloriously. 

"Why, soldiers, why, 
Shonld we be melancholy, bojip 
Why, sotdiers, why, 
WbOM buainwa tU to die I 
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For should next campaign 

Send us to him who made xa, boj% 

We're free from pain : 

Bnt should we remain, 

A botUe and kind landlady 

Makes all well again." 

** So/' added he, " the poor lad who fell at Waterloo, in 
all probability, had been singing these songs in his tent 
the night before the battle, and thinking of the fair dame 
who had taught him them, and promising himself shonld 
he ontlive the campaign, to return to her all glorious 
from the wars." 

I find since that Scott published translations of these 
songs among some of his smaller poems. 

The eyening passed away delightfully in this quaint- 
looking apartment, half study, half drawing-room. Scott 
read several passages from the old romance of Arthur, 
with a fine deep sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone 
that seemed to suit the antiquated, black-letter volume. 
It was a rich treat to hear such a work, read by such a 
person, and in such a place ; and his appearance as he 
sat reading, in a large armed chair, with his favorite 
hound Maida at his feet, and surrounded by books and 
relics, and border trophies, would have formed an ad- 
mirable and most characteristic picture. 

While Scott was reading, the sage grimalkin already 
mentioned had taken his seat in a chair beside the fire, 
and remained with fixed eye and grave demeanor, as if 
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listening to the reader. I observed to Soott that his oat 
seemed to have a black-letter taate in literature. 

" Ah," said he, " these oats are a very mysterious kind 
of folk. There is always more passing in their minds 
than we are aware of. It oomes no doubt from their 
being so familiar irith witches and warloeks." He vrent 
on to tell a little story aboat a gnde man who was te- 
tnming to his cottage one night, when, in a lonely out- 
of-the-way place, he met with a faneral procession of 
cats all in mourning, bearing one of their raoe to the 
grave in a coffin covered with a black velvet pall The 
worthy man, astonished tmd half frightened at so strange 
a pageant, hastened home and toM what he had seen to 
his wife and children. Scarce had he finished, when a 
great black cat that sat beside the fire raised himself ap, 
exclaimed " Then I am king of the cats ! " and vanished 
ap the chimney. The fnneral seen by the gnde man was 
one of the cat dynasty. 

" Onr grimalkin here," added Scott, " sometimes re- 
minds me of the story, by the airs of sovereignly which 
he aesnmeB ; and I am apt to treat him with respect from 
the idea that he may be a great prince inoc^., and may 
some time or other come to the throne." 

In this way Scott would make the habits and pectdiari- 
tdes of even the domb ji.Tiimfllw abont ^'"1 subjects for 
humorous remark or whimsical story. 

Onr evening was enlivened also by an occasional soi^ 
from Sophia Soott, at the request of her father. She 
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never wanted to be asked twice, but oomplied franklj 
and cheerfully. Her songs were all Scotch, sung without 
any accompaniment, in a simple manner, but with great 
spirit and expression, and in their native dialects, which 
gave them an additional charm. It was delightful to 
hear her carol off in sprightly style, and with an ani- 
mated air, some of those generous-spirited old Jacobite 
songs, once current among the adherents of the Pre- 
tender in Scotland, in which he is designated by the ap- 
pellation of '' The Young Chevalier." 

These songs were much relished by Scott, notwith- 
standing his loyalty; for the unfortunate '^ Chevalier" 
has always been a hero of romance with him, as he has 
with many other stanch adherents to the house of Hano- 
ver, now that the Stuart line has lost all its terrors. In 
speaking on the subject, Scott mentioned as a curious 
fact, that, among the papers of the " Chevalier," which 
had been submitted by government to his inspection, he 
had found a memorial to Charles from some adherents in 
America, dated 1778, proposing to set up his standard in 
the back settlements. I regret that, at the time, I did 
not make more particular inquiries of Scott on the sub- 
ject; the document in question, however, in all prob- 
ability, still exists among the Pretender's papers, which 
are in the possession of the British Government 

In the course of the evening, Scott related the story 
of a whimsical picture hanging in the room, which had 
been drawn for him by a lady of his acquaintance. It 
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represented the doleful perplexity of a wealthy uid hand* 
some yoang English knight of the olden time, who, in 
the cooTBe of a border foray, had been captored utd 
carried off to the castle of a hard -headed and high- 
handed old baron. The unfortunate yoath was thrown 
into a dnngeoD, and a tall gallows erected before the 
oastle-gate for his execution. When all was ready, he 
was brought into the casUe-haU, where the grim baron 
was seated in state, with his warriors armed to the teeth 
around him, and was given his choice, either to swing 
on the gibbet or to marry the baron's daughter. The 
last may be thoi^ht an easy alternative, bnt, unfortu- 
nately, the baron's young lady was hideously ugly, with 
a mouth from ear to ear, so that not a soitor was to be 
had for her, either for love or money, and she was known 
throughout the border country by the name of Mnckle- 
moathed Mag I 

The picture in question represented the unhappy di- 
lemma of the handsome youth. Before him sat the grim 
baron, with a face worthy of the father of such a daugh- 
ter, and looking d^^rs and ratsbtme. On one side of 
him was Muckle-mouthed Mag, with an amorons smile 
across the whole breadth of her countenance, and a leer 
enough to turn a man to stone; on the other side was 
the father confessor, a sleek friar, jogging the youth's 
elbow, and pointing to the gallows, seen in perspective 
through the open portaL 

The story goes, that, after l<n>g laboring in mind be- 
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tween ihe altar and ihe halter, the love of life prevailed, 
and the youth resigned himself to the oharms of Muokle- 
mouthed Mag. Contrary to all the probabilities of ro- 
manoe, the matoh proved a happy one. The baron's 
daughter, if not beautiful, was a most exemplary wife ; 
her husband was never troubled with any of those 
doubts and jealousies which sometimes mar the happi- 
ness of connubial life, and was made the &ther of a fair 
and undoubtedly legitimate line, which still flourishes on 
the border. 

I give but a faint outline of the story from vague recol- 
lection; it may, perchance, be more richly related else- 
where, by some one who may retain something of the 
delightful humor with which Scott recounted it 

When I retired for the night, I found it almost impos- 
sible to sleep ; the idea of being under the roof of Scott» 
of being on the borders of the Tweed, in the very centre 
of that region which had for some time past been the 
favorite scene of romantic fiction, and above all the rec- 
ollections of the ramble I had taken, the company in 
which I had taken it» and the conversation which had 
passed, all fermented in my mind, and nearly drove sleep 
from my pillow. 

On the following morning the sun darted his beams 
from over the hills through the low lattice window. I 
rose at an early hour, and looked out between the 
branches of eglantine which overhung the casemeni To 
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wj soTprise Soott vaa already ap and forth, seated on a 
fragment of Btone, and cfaattiiig with the workmen em- 
ployed on the new boilding. I had snpposed, after the 
time he had wasted upon me yeaterday, he woold be 
closely occupied this moniing; bnt he appeared like a 
man of leisure, who had noQung to do bnt bask in the 
sunshine and amose himseU 

I soon dressed myself and joined him. He talked 
aboat his proposed plans of Abbotsford : happy would it 
have been for him could he have contented himself with 
his delightfnl little Tine-coTered cottage, and the Bimple 
yet hearty and hospitable style in which he lived at Qie 
time of my visit. The great pile of Abbotsford, with the 
huge expense it entailed apon him, of servants, retainers, 
gnests, and baronial style, was a drain npon his pnrse, a 
tax npon his exertions, and a weight npon his mind, that 
finally crashed him. 

As yet, however, all was in embryo and perspective, 
and Scott pleased himself with piotnriog ont his fatore 
residence, as he wonld one oi the fancifol creations of his 
own romances. " It was one of his air-castles," be said, 
" which he was reducing to solid stone and mortar." 
About the place were strewed various morsels from the 
mins of Melrose Abbey, which were to be incorporated 
in his mansion. He had already constructed ont of simi- 
lar materials a kind of Gothic shrine over a spring, and 
hod surmounted it by a small stone cross. 

Among the relics from the Abbey which lay scattered 
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before us, was a most quaint and antique little lion, 
either of red stone, or painted red, whioh hit mj fancy. 
I forget whose cognizance it was ; but I shall never for- 
get the delightful observations concerning old Melrose to 
which it accidentallj gave rise. 

The Abbey was evidently a pile that called up all 
Scott's poetic and romantic feelings; and one to which 
he was enthusiastically attached by the most fanciful and 
delightful of his early associations. He spoke of it, I 
may say, with affection. " There is no telling," said he, 
''what treasures are hid in that glorious old pile. It is 
a famous place for antiquarian plunder ; there are such 
rich bits of old-time sculpture for the architect, and old- 
time story for the poei There is as rare picking in it as 
in a Stilton cheese, and in the same taste — the mouldier 
the better." 

He went on to mention circumstances of '' mighty im- 
port " connected with the Abbey, which had never been 
touched, and which had even escaped the researches of 
Johnny Bower. The heart of Bobert Bruce, the hero of 
Scotland, had been buried in it. He dwelt on the beau- 
tiful story of Bruce's pious and chivalrous request in his 
dying hour, that his heart might be carried to the Holy 
Land and placed in the Holy Sepulchre, in fulfilment of 
a vow of pilgrimage ; and of the loyal expedition of Sir 
James Douglas to convey the glorious relic. Much 
might be made, he said, out of the adventures of Sir 
James in that adventurous age ; of his fortunes in Spain, 
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and his death in a cmsade against the Moors ; with the 
Bttbeeqnent fortuneB of the heart of Bobert Brace until 
it vas brought back to its native land, and enahrined 
within the hoi; walls of old Melrose. 

As Scott sat on a stone talking in this way, and knock- 
ing with his staff against the little red lion which lay 
prostrate before him, his gray eyes twinkled beneath his 
shagged eyebrows ; scenes, im^es, incidents, kept break- 
ing Qpon his mind as he proceeded, mingled with toaches 
of the mysterious and snpematural as connected with 
the heart of Bruce. It seemed as if a poem or romance 
were breaking vaguely on his imagination. That he anb- 
seqnently contemplated something of the kind, as con- 
nected with this subject, and with his favorite ruin of 
Melrose, is evident from his introduction to " The Mon- 
astery " ; and it is a pity that he never succeeded in fol- 
lowing out these shadowy but enthusiastic conceptions. 

A sammons to breakfast broke off our conversation, 
when I begged to recommend to Scott's attention my 
friend the little red lion, who had led to such an in- 
teresting topic, and hoped he might receive some niche 
or station in the future castle, worthy of his evident 
antiqoity and apparent dignity. Scott assored me, with 
comic gravity, that the valiant little lion should be most 
honorably entertained ; I hope, therefore, that he still 
flourishes at Abbotsford. 

Before dismissing the theme of the relics from the 
Abbey, I will mention another, illostrative of Soott^t 
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varied hxiinors. This was a human skull, which had 
probably belonged of yore to one of those jovial friars 00 
honorably mentioned in the old border ballad,*- 

'' O the monks of Melfoee made gade kale 
On Fridays, when they fasted; 
They wanted neither beef nor ale. 
As long as their neighbors' lasted."* 

This sknll Scott had caused to be cleaned and yar- 
nishedy and placed it on a chest of drawers in his cham- 
ber, immediately opposite his bed ; where I have seen it, 
grinning most dismally. It was an object of great awe 
and horror to the superstitious housemaids; and Scott 
used to amuse himself with their apprehensions. Some- 
times, in changing his dress, he would leave his neck- 
doth coiled round it like a turban, and none of the 
** lasses " dared to remove ii It was a matter of great 
wonder and speculation among them that the laird should 
have such an " awsome fancy for an auld giming skulL" 

At breakfast that morning Scott gave an amusing ac- 
count of a little Highlander called Campbell of the 
North, who had a lawsuit of many years' standing with a 
nobleman in his neighborhood about the boundaries of 
their estates. It was the leading object of the little 
man's life ; the running theme of all his conversations ; 
he used to detail all the circumstances at full length to 
everybody he met, and, to aid him in his description of 
the premises, and make his story ''mair preceese," he 
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had a great map made of his estate, a huge roll Beveral 
feet long, vhich he used to carty aboat on hia ehonlder. 
Campbell was a long-bodied bnt short and bandy-legged 
little man, always dad in the Highland garb ; and as he 
went about with this great roll on his shoulder, and his 
little legs onrring like a pair of parentheses below his 
kilt, he was an odd figure to behold. He was tike little 
David shouldering the spear of Goliath, whioh was " like 
unto a weaver's beam." 

Whenever sheep-shearing was over, Oampbell need to 
set oat for Edinbnrgh to attend to his lawsnit At the 
inns he paid doable for all his meals and his nights* 
lodging; telling the landlords to keep it in mind nntil 
his retam, bo that he might come baok that way at free 
cost ; for he knew, he said, that he woald spend all hit 
money among the lawyers at Edinburgh, so he thought 
it best to seoure a retreat home ^ain. 

On one of his visits he called npon his lawyer, bat was 
told he was not at home, bnt his lady was. " It is jast 
the same thing," said little Campbell On being shown 
into the parlor, he unrolled his map. stated his case at 
fall length, and, having gone through with his story, 
gave her the castomary fee. She would have declined 
it, bnt he inaiBted on her taking it "I ha' had just as 
muoh pleasure," said he, "in telling the whole tale to 
you as I should have hod in telling it to your husband, 
and I believe full as muoh profit" 

The last time he saw Soott, he told him he believed 
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he and the laird were near a Bettlement, as they agreed 
to within a few miles of the boundary. If I recollect 
right, Scott added that he advised the little man to con- 
sign his cause and his map to the care of "Slow Willie 
Mowbray/' of tedious memory: an Edinburgh worthy, 
much employed by the country people, for he tired out 
everybody in ofSce by repeated visits and drawling, end- 
less prolixity, and gained every suit by dint of boring. 

These little stories and anecdotes, which abounded in 
Scott's conversation, rose naturally out of the subject, 
and were perfectly unforced; though in thus relating 
them in a detached way, without the observations or cir- 
cumstances which led to them, and which have passed 
from my recollection, they want their setting to give 
them proper relief. They will serve, however, to show 
the natural play of his mind, in its familiar moods, and 
its fecundity in graphic and characteristic detail 

His daughter Sophia and his son Charles were those 
of his family who seemed most to feel and understand 
his humors, and to take delight in his conversation. 
Mrs. Scott did not always pay the same attention, and 
would now and then make a casual remark which would 
operate a littlo like a damper. Thus, one morning at 
breakfast, when Dominie Thompson the tutor was pres- 
ent, Scott was going on with great glee to relate an anec- 
dote of the laird of Macnab, "who, poor fellow!" pre- 
mised he, "is dead and gone." — "Why, Mr. Scott," ex- 
claimed the good lady, "Macnab's not dead, is he?" 
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— ^"Faith, my dear," replied Soott, vith htunoroTiB grav- 
is, " a he'e not dead they've done him great injoBtioe, — 
tor they've buried him." 

The joke passed harmleas and tumotioed by Mrs. Soott, 
but hit the poor Dominie just as he had raised a oap of 
tea to hifl lips, causing a burst of laughter -which sent 
half of the contents aboat the table. 

After breakfast, Soott was ooonpied for some time oor^ 
noting proof-sheets, which he had reoeived by the maiL 
The novel of " Bob Boy," as I have already observed, 
was at that time in the press, and I supposed them to be 
the proof-sheets of that work. The anthorship of the 
Waverley novels was still a matter of conjeotnre and un- 
certainty ; though few doubted their being priuoipaUy 
written by Scott. One proof to me of his being the 
author, was that be never adverted to them. A man so 
fond of anything Scottish, and anything relating to aa^ 
tional history or local legend, could not have been mute 
respecting such productions, had they been written by 
(mother. He was fond of quoting the works of his con- 
temporaries ; he was continually reciting scraps of bor- 
der songs, or relating anecdotes of border story. With 
respect to his own poems and their merits, however, he 
was mute, and while with him I observed a scampnlons 
silence on the subjeoL 

I may here mention a singular bet, of which I was not 
aware at the time, that Scott was very reeerved vrith his 
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ohUdren respecting his own writings, and was even disin. 
dined to their reading his romantic poems. I learnt 
this, some time after, from a passage in one of his letters 
to me, adverting to a set of the American miniature edi- 
tion of his poems, which, on my return to England, I 
forwarded to one of the young ladie& *'In my hurry," 
writes he, "I have not thanked you, in Sophia's name, 
for the kind attention which furnished her with the 
American volumes. I am not quite sure I can add my 
own, since you have made her acquainted with much 
more of papa's folly than she would otherwise have 
learned ; for I have taken special care they should never 
see any of these things during their earlier years." 

To return to the thread of my narrative. When Scott 
had got through his brief literary occupation, we set out 
on a ramble. The young ladies started to accompany us, 
but had not gone &r when they met a poor old laborer 
and his distressed family, and turned back to take them 
to the house and relieve them. 

On passing the bounds of Abbotsf ord, we came upon a 
bleak-looking farm, with a forlorn crazy old manse, or 
&rm-house, standing in naked desolation. This, how- 
ever, Scott told me was an ancient hereditary property 
called Lauckend, about as valuable as the patrimonial 
estate of Don Quixote, and which, in like manner, con- 
ferred an hereditary dignity upon its proprietor, who 
was a laird, and, though poor as a rat, prided himself 
upon his ancient blood, and the standing of his house. 
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He was acoordinglj called Lanckend, according to the 
Scottish costom of Tiaming a man after his family estate, 
bnt he was more generally known through the country 
round by the name of Lauckie Long Legs, from the 
length of his limbs. While Scott was giving this account 
of him, we saw him at a distance striding along one of 
his fields, with his plaid fluttering about him, and he 
seemed well to deserve his appellation, for he looked all 
legs and tartan. 

Lauckie knew nothing of the world beyond his neigh- 
borhood. Scott told me, that, on returning to Abbots- 
ford from his visit to France, immediately after the war, 
he was called on by his neighbors generally, to inquire 
after foreign parts. Among the number, came Lauckie 
Long Legs and an old brother as ignorant as himsell 
They had many inquiries to make about the French, 
whom they seemed to consider some remote and semi- 
barbarous horde. "And what like are thae barbarians in 
their own country ? " said Lauckie, " can they write ? — 
can they cipher?" He was quite astonished to learn 
that they were nearly as much advanced in civilization as 
the gude folks of Abbotsf ord. 

After living for a long time in single blessedness, 
Lauckie all at once, and not long before my visit to the 
neighborhood, took it into his head to get married. The 
neighbors were all surprised ; but the family connection, 
who were as proud as they were poor, were grievously 
scandalized, for they thought the young woman on whom 
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he had set his mind quite beneath him. It was in yaiii, 
however, that they remonstrated on the misallianoe he 
was about to make : he was not to be swlkjed from his 
determination. Arraying himself in his best, and sad- 
dling a gaunt steed that might have rivalled Bosinante, 
and placing a pillion behind his saddle, he departed to 
wed and bring home the humble lassie who was to be 
made mistress of the venerable hovel of Lauckend, and 
who lived in a village on the opposite side of the Tweed. 

A small event of the kind makes a great stir in a little 
quiet country neighborhood. The word soon circulated 
through the village of Melrose, and the cottages in its 
vicinity, that Lauckie Long Legs had gone over the 
Tweed to fetch home his bride. All the good folks as- 
sembled at the bridge to await his return. Lauckie, 
however, disappointed them ; for he crossed the river at 
a distant ford, and conveyed his bride safe to his man- 
sion, without being perceived. 

Let me step forward in the course of events and relate 
the fate of poor Lauckie, as it was communicated to me a 
year or two afterwards in a letter by Scott. From the 
time of his marriage he had no longer any peace, owing 
to the constant intermeddlings of his relations, who 
would not permit him to be happy in his own way, but 
endeavored to set him at variance with his wife. Lauckie 
refused to credit any of their stories to her disadvantage ; 
but the incessant warfare he had to wage in defence of 
her good name, wore out both flesh and spirit His last 
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oonfliet was with his own brotherB, in front of his psieiv 
nal mansion. A farious scolding-matoh took place be- 
tween them ; Lanokie made a vehement profession of 
faith in favor of her immaculate honestPr, and then fell 
dead at the threshold of his own door. His persoo, his 
character, his name, his storj, and his &te, entitled him 
to be immortalized in one of Scott's novels, and I looked 
to recognize him in some of the succeeding works from 
his pen ; bnt I looked in vain. 

After passing bj the domains of honest Lanckie, 
Soott pointed oat, at a distance, the Eildon stone. There 
in ancient days stood the Eildon tree, beneath which 
Thomas the Ilhymer, according to popular tradition, 
dealt forth his prophecies, some of which still exist in 
antiqnated baUads. 

Here we turned up a little glen with a small bnm or 
brook whimpering and dashing along it, making an occa- 
sional waterfall, and overhang in some places with moan- 
tain-ash and weepii^-bircL We are now, said Soott, 
treading classic, or rather f&irj groond. This is the 
haunted glen of Thomas the Rhymer, where he met with 
the qneen of fairy land; and this the bogle bum, or gob- 
lin brook, along which she rode on her dapple-gray pal- 
frey, with silver bells ringing at the bridle. 

"Here," said he, pansing, "is Huntley Bank, on which 
Thomas the Bhymer lay musing and sleeping when he 
saw, or dreamt he saw, the queen of Elfland : — 
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"True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank; 
A ferlie he spied wi' his e'e; 
And there he saw a ladye bright. 
Come riding down by the Bildon 

"Her skirt was o' the grass green sQk^ 
Her mantle o' the Tel vet fyne; 
At ilka tett of her horse's mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine." 

Here Soott repeated several of the stanzas and reootmted 
the oiroamstance of Thomas the Rhymer's interview with 
the fairy, and his being transported by her to biiy 
land — 

" And till sersn years were gone and past, 
Tme Thomas on earth was nerer seen.* 

It is a fine old story, said he, and might be wrought up 
into a capital tale. 

Soott continued on, leading the way as usual, and 
limping up the wizard glen, talking as he went, but as 
his back was toward me, I could only hear the deep 
growling tones of his voice, like the low breathing of an 
organ, without distinguishing the words, until pausing, 
and turning his face towards me, I found he was reciting 
some scrap of border minstrelsy about Thomas the 
Bhymer. This was continually the case in my ramblings 
with him about this storied neighborhood. His mind 
was fraught with the traditionary fictions connected with 
every object around him, and he would breathe it forth 
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as he vent, apparently as maoh for his own gratifiaatioD 
aa for that of his oompanioD. 

" Kor hill, nor brook, we paiwd i3oag. 
Bat htA ita legend or ito aoDg." 

His Toioe was deep and sonorous, he spoke with a Soot" 
tish accent, and with aomewhat of the Northombrian 
"btUT," vhich, to my mind, gave a dorio strength and 
simplioify to his elooation. His recitation of poetry 
was, at times, magnificent 

I think it was in the course of this ramble thai my 
friend Hamlet, the black gzeyhonnd. got into a sad 
Borape. The dogs were beating about the glens and 
fields as uBual, and had been for some time out of sight, 
when we heard a barking at some distance to the left 
Shortly after we saw some sheep scampering on the 
hills, with the dogs after them. Bcott applied to his lips 
the ivory whistle, always hanging at his bntton-hole, and 
soon called in the colprits, excepting Hamlet Hasten- 
ing up a bank which commanded a view along a fold or 
hollow of the hills, we beheld the sable prince of I>en- 
mark standing by the bleeding body of a sheep. The 
carcass was still warm, the throat bore marks of the 
fatal grip, and Hamlet's mozzle was stained with blood. 
Never was culprit more completely caught in flagrante 
ddidu. I supposed the doom of poor Hamlet to be 
sealed ; for no higher offence can be committed by a dog 
in a oonntry abounding with sheep-walks. Scott, how- 
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ever, had a greater value for his dogs than for his sheep 
They were his companions and friends. Hamlet, too, 
though an irregular, impertinent kind of youngster, was 
evidently a favorite. He would not for some time be- 
lieve it could be he who had killed the sheep. It must 
have been some cur of the neighborhood, that had made 
off on our approach, and left poor Hamlet in the lurch. 
Proofe, however, were too strong, and Hamlet was gen- 
erally condemned. " Well, well," said Scott, " it's partly 
my own fault I have given up coursing for some time 
past, and the poor dog has had no chance after game to 
take the fire edge off of him. If he was put after a hare 
occasionally, he never would meddle with sheep.** 

I understood, afterwards, that Scott actuaUy got a 
pony, and went out now and then coursing with Hamlet, 
who, in consequence, showed no further inclination for 
mutton. 

A further stroll among the hills brought us to what 
Bcott pronounced the remains of a Roman camp, and as 
we sat upon a hillock which had once formed a part of 
the ramparts, he pointed out the traces of the lines and 
bulwarks, and the prsetorium, and showed a knowledge 
of castrametation that would not have disgraced the anti- 
quarian Oldbuck himsell Indeed, various circumstances 
that I observed about Scott during my visit, concurred 
to persuade me that many of the antiquarian humors of 
Monkbams were taken from his own richly compounded 
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chaiAoter, and that some of the BoeneB and personages of 
that admirable novel were tnnuBhed by his immediate 
neighborhood. 

He gave me several anecdotes of a noted pauper named 
Andrew Gemmells, or Gammel, as it was pronounced, 
who had once flourished on the banks of GaUa Water, 
immediately opposite Abbotsford, and whom he had seen 
and talked and joked with when a boy ; and I instantly 
recognized the likeness of that mirror of philosophic 
vagabonds and Nestor of bef^ars, Edie Ochiltree. I was 
on the point of prooonnoing the name and recognizing 
the portrait, when I recollected the incognito observed 
l^ Scott with reapect to hia novels, and checked myself ; 
bat it was one among many things that tended to con- 
vince me of his authorship. 

His picture of Andrew Qemmells exactly accorded 
with that of Edie as to his height, carri^e, and soldier- 
like air, as well as his arch and sarcastic hnmor. His 
home, if home he had, was at Gallashiels ; but he went 
" danndering " about the country, along the green shaws 
and beside the bums, and was a kind of walking chroni- 
cle througboat the valleys of the Tweed, the Ettrick, and 
the Yarrow ; carrying the gossip from house to house, 
commenting on the inhabitants and their concerns, and 
never hesitating to give them s dry mb as to any of tiieir 
faults or follies. 

A shrewd beggar like Andrew (Gemmells, Scott added, 
who could sing the old Scotch airs, tell stories and tradi- 
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tionSy and goesip away the long winter eveningB, was bj 
no means an unweloome visiior at a lonely manae or cot- 
tage. The children would ran to welcome him, and place 
his stool in a warm comer of the ingle nook, and the old 
folks would receive him as a privileged guesi 

As to Andrew, he looked upon them all as a parson 
does upon his parishioners, and considered the alms he 
received as much his due as the other does his tithes. I 
rather think, added Scott, Andrew considered himself 
more of a gentleman than those who toiled for a liying, 
and that he secretly looked down upon the painstaking 
peasants that fed and sheltered him. 

He had derived his aristooratical notions in some de- 
gree from being admitted occasionally to a precarious 
sociability with some of the small country gentry, who 
were sometimes in want of company to help while away 
the time. With these Andrew would now and then play 
at cards and dice, and he never lacked ^^ siller in pouch " 
to stake on a game, which he did with the perfect air of 
a man to whom money was a matter of little moment > 
and no one could lose his money with more gentleman- 
like coolness. 

Among those who occasionally admitted him to this 
familiarity, was old John Scott of GkJla, a man of family, 
who inhabited his paternal mansion of Torwoodlee. 
Some distinction of rank, however, was still kept up. 
The laird sat on the inside of the window and the beggar 
on the outside, and they played cards on the silL 
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Andrew dot and then told the laird s pieoe of his 
mind very freely ; especially on one oooasioii, when he 
bad sold some of his paternal lands to bnild himself a 
lat^r honse with the prooeedg. The speech of honest 
Andrew smacks of the shrewdness of Edie Ochiltree. 

" It's a' Tarra weel — it's a' varra weel, Torwoodlee," 
said he ; " bnt who would ha' thought that yoor father's 
son woold ha' sold two gnde estates to bnild a shaVs 
(oaokoo's) nest on the side of a hill 7 " 

That day there was an arrival at Abbotsford of two 
En^ish tonrists : one a gentleman of fortune and landed 
estate, the other a young clergyman whom he appeared 
to have nnder his p&tronage, and to have brought with 
him as a travelling companion. 

The patron was one of those well-bred, commonplace 
gentlemen with which England is overrun. He bad 
great deference for Scott, and endeavored to acqnit him- 
self learnedly in hie company, aiming continoally at ab- 
stract disquisitions, for which Scott had little relish. 
The conversation of the latter, as nsoal, was studded 
with anecdotes and stories, some of them of great pith 
and humor : the well-bred gentleman was either too doll 
to feel their point, or too decorons to indulge in hearty 
merriment ; the honest parson, on the contrary, who was 
not too refined to be happy, laughed lend and long at 
every joke, and enjoyed them with the zest of a man who 
has more merriment in his heart than ooin in his pocket 
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After they were gone, some oomments were made upon 
their different deportments. Soott spoke very respeci- 
folly of the good breeding and measured manners of the 
man of wealth, but with a kindlier feeling of the honest 
Iparson, and the homely but hearty enjoyment with which 
he relished every pleasantry. "I doubt," said he, 
'^ whether the parson's lot in life is not the best; if he 
cannot command as many of the good things of this 
world by his own purse as his patron can, he beats him 
all hollow in his enjoyment of them when set before 
him by others. Upon the whole," added he, '* I rather 
think I prefer the honest parson's good humor to his 
patron's good breeding; I have a great regard for a 
hearty laugher." 

He went on to speak of the great influx of English 
travellers, which of late years had inundated Scotland; 
and doubted whether they had not injured the old- 
fashioned Scottish character. "Formerly, they came 
here occasionally as sportsmen," said he, " to shoot 
moor-game, without any idea of looking at scenery ; and 
they moved about the country in hardy simple style, 
coping with the country people in their own way; but 
now they come rolling about in their equipages, to see 
ruins, and spend money; and their lavish extravagance 
has played the vengeance with the common people. It 
has made them rapacious in their dealings with stran- 
gers, greedy after money, and extortionate in their de- 
mands for the most trivial services. Formerly," con- 
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einiied he, "the poorer dasses of oar pec^le were oom- 
poratiTelj disintereBted ; they ofEaied their serrioes gr»- 
tnitoasly, in promoting the amoBement, or aiding the 
onriosity of strangers, and were gratified hy the smallest 
compensation ; bnt noT they make a trade of shoiring 
rooks and mins, and are as greedy as Italian oioerones. 
They look open the English as so many walking m<mey- 
hags ; the more they are shaken and poked, the more 
they will leave behind thenu" 

I told him that he had a great deal to answer for on 
that head, since it was the romantic aasooiationa he had 
thrown by his writings over so many ontK)f-the-way 
places in Scotland, that had bronght in the infloz of 
onrions travellers. 

Scott laughed, and said he believed I might be in some 
measure in the right, as he recollected a oironmstonce in 
point Being one time at Qlenroas, an old woman who 
kept a small inn, which had bnt littie custom, was on- 
commonly officions in her attendance npon him, and 
absolutely incommoded him with her civilities. The 
secret at length came oat As he was about to depart, 
she addressed him with many curtsies, and said she 
understood he was the gentieman that had written a bon- 
nie book aboat liooh Katrine. She begged him to write 
a littie about their lake also, for she understood his book 
had done the inn at Loch Katrine a muckle deal of good. 

On the following day I made an excursion with Soott 
and the young ladies to Drybuigh Abbey. We went in 
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an open oaniage, drawn hj two aleak old black hosm 
far whioli Scott seemed to have an affection, aa he lu 
for eveiy dumb animal that belonged to him. Oar ich 
lay throogh a varietf of aoenea, rich in poetioal and fai 
torical associations, aboat moat of which Soott had aom 
thing to relate. In one part of the drive he poinied 1 
an old border keep, or fortresa, on the snmmil of a nakc 
hill, seTeral miles oH, which he called Smallbolm Towe 
and a rocky knoll on which it stood, the " San^ Knoi 
crags." It was a place, he said, peculiarly dear to hii 
from the reooUectiona of childhood. His grand&tht 
had lived there in the old Smallholm Grange^ or fan 
hoose ; and he had been sent there, when bat two yea 
old, on account of his lameneas, that he mi^t have tl 
benefit of the pure air of the hills, and be under the oai 
of his grandmother and aonts. 

In the introduction of one of the cantoe of " Mannioii 
he has depicted his grandfather, and the fireside of tl 
farm-house ; and has given an amaaing picture of himai 
in hia boyish years. 

" Still with Tkln fondnen ooold I tnM 
Anew Mch kind lamiliar baa, 
Th&t brightened at onr evening flie; 
From the thatched muuion'e gnj-hoired rit% 
Wise without learning, pUln and good. 
And epnmg of Scotland'B gentler blood; 
Whoee eye in age, qniok, clear and kem. 
Showed what in jootb ita glance bad ben; 
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WfaoM doom diaooi^ng ndghbon Kn^i^ 
Contoit with equitf anboa^t; 
To bim the Tenerable priest, 
Oar frequent and faniiii*!- goMt, 
Whoae life and maniurB veil ooold pAI 
AUfcft Uu student *n^ tlie laint ; 
Ales I whose epeech too oft I broke 
With gambol rode and timeless }<:to; 
For I was wajirard, bold, and wild, 
A aelf-wlUed imp, a grandame'a ahQd; 
But hkU a plague, and halt a Jest, 
Was still endoied, belored, oarest.*' 

It was, he said, during his residence at SmaUhobn 
oragB, that he first imbibed hia passion for legendary 
tales, border traditionH, and old oatioital songs and bal- 
lads. His grandmother and aonts were weU versed in 
that kind of lore so current in Bcottish oonutry life. 
They nsed to recount them in long, gloomy winter days, 
and about the ingle nook at night, in conolaTe with their 
gossip Tisitors; and little Walter would sit and listen 
with greedy ear; thns taking into his infant mind the 
seeds of many a splendid fiction. 

There was an old shepherd, he said, in the serrioe of 
tiie family, who nsed to sit onder the snnny wall, and 
tell marrellona stories, and recite old-time ballads, as he 
knitted Btockings. Scott nsed to be wheeled ont in his 
chair, in fine weather, and would sit beside the old man, 
and listen to him for hours. 

The situation of Sandy Enowe was fitvorable both tor 
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atarj-ttOeT aad batener. It ( 
over >I1 the border e o a nir j, viA ite Irilil towcc i , 
Imntted f^eiw, and wuud rtwmi As the old all 
herd bJd hi* tale*, he eoiild point oat AeT^yseen 
metifin. Thos. before Sc»tt eonld -wwSk, W «a* b 
lMBili*r with the soeiies of bis future »ti«ie* ; Aej w 
sll seea ■• throng s magie medium, and took titai tij 
of romanoe which the j ever afier retaiDed in his imi 
nation. From the hei^t of Sandj Kaowe he maj 
■aid to have bad the first kK^-oot upon die ptomi 
land of his fntare ^ory. 

On referring to Scott's worlm, I find maiiT' oi the i 
eomstanoes related in this conTeisation about the 
tower, and the bopsb Boenes connected with it, leoon 
in the introdaction to " H&rmion," already cdted. 1 
was freqoentlj the case with Soott ; incidente and fi 
ings thai had appeared in his writings, were apt to 
mingled ap in his converBatioD, for they had been ta] 
finnn iihat he had witnessed and felt in real life, i 
wtre connected with thoae scenes among which he lii 
and moTed, and had his being. I make no scrapie 
qnoting the passage relative to the tower, though 
repeats much of the foregone imageiy, and with -rat 
superior e%cL 

" Thus, while I ape the measore wild 

Of tales Uut charmed me yet a child, 
Eode tlioogh the; be, ntill witli the chiitM 
Batnm the tbooghta ot earl; tune; 
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Glow in the line, and prompt the kj. 

Then rise those omg^ that moontam tome. 

Which ohArmed my itnofs wakening boor. 

Though no bn»d river swept Along 

To olaim p«ifihuioe heroic long; 

ThoQgh sighed no groTce in nunnwr gale 

To prompt of lore b eofter tmle; 

Though Hsroe a pony Btreunlet'a spaed 

Claimed homage from a shepheid's reed; 

Yet WAS poetdo impulse given, 

Bj the green bill and clear blue heano. 

It was a barren scene, and wild. 

Where naked ftliffn were rudely piled* 

Bat erer and anon between 

Lay velvet tatte of loveliest green ; . 

And well the Icnely iulant knew 

Beceisee where the wall-flower grew. 

And bonejsaokle loved to crawl 

tip the low oiBg BJid mined wall. 

I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 

The snn in all bis roond snrvejed; 

And still I tfaoaght that shattered tower 

The mightiest work of human power; 

And marvelled as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind 

Of forayers, who, with headlong fonte, 

Down from that strength bad spurred their bnae^ 

Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far in the distuit Cheviot's blue, , 

And, home retoming, filled the hall 

With revel, waaeail-rout, and brawl^ 

Hethought that still with tramp and olang 

The gateway's broken arches rang; 
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Methonght grim features, seamed with 

Glued thiongh the window*^ rusty hazii 

And erer by the winter hearth. 

Old tales I heard of woe or mizth. 

Of loTers' slightSy of ladies' ehanns^ 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms ; 

Of patriot battles won of old 

By Wallace wight and Brace the bold; 

Of kter fields of fend and fl^^ 

When pouring from the Highland helg^ 

The Scottish dans, in headlong sway» 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upon the floor. 

Again I fought each combat o'er, 

Fdbblee and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war displayed; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion boie. 

And still the scattered Southron fled before." 

Soott eyed the distant height of Sandy Enowe 
an earnest gaze as we rode along, and said he had often 
thought of buying the place, repairing the old tower, 
and making it his residence. He has in some measure, 
however, paid off his early debt of gratitude, in cloth- 
ing with poetic and romantic associations, by his tale 
of "The Eve of St John." It is to be hoped that 
those who actually possess so interesting a monument 
of Scott's early days, will preserve it from further dilapi- 
dation. 

Not far from Sandy Knowe, Scott pointed out another 
old border hold, standing on the summit of a hill, which 
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had bera « kind of enchanted oastie io him in his boy- 
hood. It was the tower of Bemerside, the baronial rm- 
idenoe of the Haigs, or De Hagas, one of the oldest 
faouliea of the border. " There had seemed to him," 
he said, " almost a wizard spell banging orer it, in oon- 
eeqnenoe of a prophecy of Thomas the Bhymer, in whiohi 
in his yonng days, he most potently believed :** 

" Betide, betide, wlwte'er betide, 
Haig bIwU be Halg of Bemenide.'* 

Soott added some parttonlars which showed that, in 
the present instanoe, the venerable Thomas had not 
proved a false prophet, for it was a noted fact, that, amid 
all the changes and chances of the border — through all 
the fends, and forays, and sackings, and burnings, which 
had reduced most of the castles to rains, and the prond 
families that once possessed them to poverty, the tower 
of Bemerside still remained auscathed, uid was still the 
stronghold of the ancient family of Haig. 

Prophecies, however, often insure their own fulfil- 
ment It is very probable that the prediction of Thomas 
the Bhymer has linked the Haigs to their tower, as their 
rock of safety, and has indnoed them to ding to it, al- 
most aaperstitionHly, throngh hardships and inconven- 
iences that woold otherwise have caused its abandon- 
ment. 

I afterwards saw, at Drybnigfa Abbey, the bnrjring- 
plaoe of this predesdnated and tenaoions &nuly, the in- 
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Boription of whidh showed the Tiliie they aei upon their 

antiquity i — 

'* Loons SepaltnnBb 
AntiqaMBiiiUB FamOto 
De Hagft 
De Bemenicla.'* 

In reyerting to the days of his childhood, Soott ob- 
served that the lameness which had disabled him in in- 
fancy gradually decreased ; he soon acquired strength in 
his limbs, and though he always limped, he became, even 
in boyhood, a great walker. He used frequently to stroll 
from home and wander about the country for days to- 
gether, picking up all kinds of local gossip, and observ- 
ing popular scenes and characters. His father used to be 
vexed with him for this wandering propensity, and, shak- 
ing his head, would say he fancied the boy would make 
nothing but a pedler. As he grew older, he became a 
keen sportsman, and passed much of his time hunting 
and shooting. His field-sports led him into the most 
wild and unfrequented parts of the coxmtry, and in this 
way he picked up much of that local knowledge which 
he has since evinced in his writings. 

His first visit to Loch Katrine, he said, was in his boy- 
ish days, on a shooting excursion. The island, which he 
has made the romantic residence of the Lady of the 
Lake, was then garrisoned by an old man and his wife. 
Their house was vacant : they had put the key under the 
door, and were absent fishing. It was at that time a 
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peaoefnl residenoe, bat become afterwards a reeort of 
smugglers, antdl the; were ferreted out. 

In after-years, when Soott began to tnm this local 
knowledge to literary aoooont, he revisited many of thoee 
soenes of his early ramblings, and endeavored to seoore 
the fngitiTe remains of the traditions and stmgs that had 
charmed his boyhood. When colleoting materials for his 
" Border Minstrelsy," he nsed, he said, to go from cot- 
tage to cottage and make the old wives repeat all they 
knew, if but two lines ; and by patting these scraps to- 
gether, he retrieved many a fine charaoteristio old ballad 
or tradition from oblivion. 

I regret to say that I can recollect soaroe anything of 
cor visit to Drybnrgh Abbey. It is on the estate of the 
Earl of Bnchan. The religions edifice is a mere rain, 
rich in Gk>thic antiquities, bnt especially interesting to 
Scott, from containing the family vault, and the tombs 
and monuments of his ancestors. He appeared to feel 
much chf^rin at their being in the possession, and snb- 
ject to the intermeddlings of the Earl, who was repre- 
sented as a nobleman of an eccentric character. The 
latter, however, set great value on these sepnlohral rel- 
ics, and had expressed a lively anticipation of one day 
or other having the honor of barjdng Scott, and add- 
ing his monument to the collection, which he intended 
should be worthy of the " migh^ minstrel of the north," 
— a prospective compliment which was by no means ret 
ished by the object of it. 
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One of my pleasant rambles with Soott^ about liis 
neighborhood of Abbotsford, was taken in oompany wifii 
Mr. William Laidlaw, the steward of his estate. This 
was a gentleman for whom Soott entertained a partUmlar 
yalue. He had been bom to a oompetenoy, had been 
well educated, his mind was richly stored with Tamd 
information, and he was a man of sterling moral wotHl 
Haying been reduced by misfortune, Scott had got him 
to take charge of his estate. He liyed at a small fiurm on 
the hill-side above Abbotsford, and was treated by Soott 
as a cherished and confidential friend, rather than a de- 
pendani 

As the day was showery, Scott was attended by one 
of his retainers, named Tommie Purdie, who carried his 
plaid, and who deserves especial mention. Sophia Soott 
used to call him her father's grand vizier, and she gave a 
playful account one evening, as she was hanging on her 
father's arm, of the consultations which he and Tonunie 
used to have about matters relative to farming. Purdie 
was tenacious of his opinions, and he and Scott would 
have long disputes in front of the house, as to something 
that was to be done on the estate, until the latter, fairly 
tired out, would abandon the ground and the ai^^ument, 
exclaiming, '^ Well, well, Tom, have it your own way.*' 

After a time, however, Purdie would present himself 
at the door of the parlor, and observe, " I ha' been think- 
ing over the matter, and, upon the whole, I think Fll 
take your honor's advice." 
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Soott lAughed heartily when this anecdote was told of 
him. ''It was with him and Tom," he said, "as it was 
with an old laird and a pet servant, whom he had in- 
dnlged until he was positiye beyond all endnranoe. 
'This won't do!' cried the old laird, in a passion, 'we 
can't live together any longer — ^we must part' 'An' 
where the deil does yonr honor mean to go?' replied 
the other." 

I wonld, moreover, observe of Tom Pnrdie, that he 
was a firm believer in ghosts, and warlocks, and all kinds 
of old wives' fable. He was a religious man, too, min- 
gling a little degree of Scottish pride in his devotion; 
for though his salary was but twenty pounds a year, he 
had managed to afford seven poxmds for a family Bible. 
It is true, he had one hundred poxmds clear of the 
world, and was looked up to by his comrades as a man of 
property. 

In the course of our morning's walk we stopped at a 
small house belonging to one of the laborers on the 
estate. The object of Scott's visit was to inspect a relic 
which had been digged up in the Boman camp, and 
which, if I recollect right, he pronounced to have been a 
tongs. It was produced by the cottager's wife, a ruddy, 
healthy -looking dame, whom Scott addressed by the 
name of Ailie. As he stood regarding the relic, turning 
it round and round, and making comments upon it, half 
grave, half comic, with the cottage group around him, 
all joining occasionally in the colloquy, the inimitable 
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oharaoter of Monkbarns was again brought to mind, and 
I seemed to see before me that prince of antiquarians 
and humorists holding forth to his unlearned and unbe- 
lieving neighbors. 

Whenever Soott touched, in this way, upon looal anti- 
quitieSy and in all his familiar conversations about local 
traditions and superstitions, there was always a sly and 
quiet humor running at the bottom of his discourse, and 
playing about his countenance, as if he sported with the 
subject It seemed to me as if he distrusted his own 
enthusiasm, and was disposed to droll upon his own 
humors and peculiarities, yet, at the same time, a poetic 
gleam in his eye would show that he really took a strong 
relish and interest in them. " It was a pity," he said, 
''that antiquarians were generally so dry, for the sub- 
jects they handled were rich in historical and poetic 
recollections, in picturesque details, in quaint and heroic 
characteristics, and in all kinds of curious and obsolete 
ceremonials. They are always groping among the rarest 
materials for poetry, but they have no idea of turning 
them to poetic use. Now every fragment from old times 
has, in some degree, its story with it, or gives an iTiVliTig 
of something characteristic of the circumstances and 
manners of its day, and so sets the imagination at work." 

For my own part, I never met with antiquarian so 
delightful, either in his writings or his conversation ; and 
the quiet subacid humor that was prone to mingle in his 
disquisitions, gave them, to me, a peculiar and exquisite 
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flavor. Bat he seemed, in fact, to onderralne eTerTthing 
th&t concerned himBelf. The plaj of his genios was bo 
easy that he was nnoonsoions of its mighty power, and 
made light of those sports of intellect that shamed the 
efforts and labors of other minds. 

Onr ramble this morning took ns again up the Bhym' 
er's Glen, and by HutUey Bank, and Hnntley Wood, 
and the silver waterfall overhang with weeping-birches 
and monntalB-ashes, those delicate and beaatiful trees 
which grace the green shaws and bomaides of Scotland. 
The heather, too, that closely-woven robe of Scottish 
landscape which covers the nakedness of its hills and 
monntains, tinted the neighborhood with soft and rich 
colors. As we ascended the glen, the prospects opened 
npon ns ; Melrose, with its towers and pinnacles, lay be- 
low ; beyond was the Eildon hills, the Cowden Enoves, 
the Tweed, the Galla Water, and aU the storied vicinify; 
the whole landscape varied by gleams of sunshine uid 
driving showers. 

Scott, as QBnal, took the lead, limping along with great 
activity, and in joyons mood, givii^; scraps of border 
rhymes and border stories ; two or three times in the 
course of onr walk there were drizzling showers, which I 
sappoeed woold pat an end to oar ramble, bat my com- 
panions trudged on as nnooncemedly as if it had been 
fine weather. 

At length, I asked whether we had not better geek 
some shelter. " Tme," said Soott, " I did not reooUeet 
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that yon were not accustomed to our Scottish mists. 
This is a lachrymose dimate, evermore showering. We, 
howeyer, are children of the mist, and must not mind a 
little whimpering of the clouds any more than a man 
must mind the weeping of an hysterical wife. As yon 
are not aocostomed to be wet through, as a matter of 
course, in a morning's walk, we will bide a bit under 
the lee of this bank until the shower is over." Taking 
his seat under shelter of a thicket, he called to his man 
George for his tartan ; then turning to me, " Oome," said 
he, ** come under my plaidy, as the old song goes ; " so, 
making me nestle down beside him, he wrapped a part of 
the plaid round me, and took me, as he said, under his 
wing. 

While we were thus nestled together, he pointed to a 
hole in the opposite bank of the glen. That, he said, 
was the hole of an old gray badger, who was, doubtless, 
snugly housed in this bad weather. Sometimes he saw 
him at the entrance of his hole, like a hermit at the door 
of his cell, telling his beads, or reading a homily. He 
had a great respect for the venerable anchorite, and 
would not suffer him to be disturbed. He was a kind of 
successor to Thomas the Bhymer, and perhaps might be 
Thomas himself returned from fairy land, but still under 
fairy spelL 

Some accident turned the conversation upon Hogg, the 
poet, in which Laidlaw, who was seated beside us, took a 
pari Hogg had once been a shepherd in the service of 
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his father, and lAicUaw gave many intoreatiug aoeodotes 
of him, of vhioh I now letais no reooUeotion. They used 
to tend the sheep together when Loidl&w was a boy, and 
Hogg would recite the first straggling oonoeptioiis of his 
mnee. At night, when Laidlaw was quartered oomforU 
ably in bed, in the farm-house, poor H(^ woold take to 
the shepherd's hat, in the field on the hill-side, and there 
lie awake for honis tc^ther, and look at the stars and 
make poetry, which he wonld repeat the next day to his 
companion. 

Soott spoke in warm terms of Hogg, and repeated 
passages from his beaatifol poem of Eelmeny, to whioh 
he gave great and well-merited praise. He gare, also, 
some amasing anecdotes of Hogg and his pablisheTf 
Blackwood, who was at that time jnst rising into the 
bibliographical importance which he has sinoe enjoyed 

Hogg, in one of his poems, I believe the " Pilgrims of 
the San," had dabbled a little in metaphysics, and, like 
his heroes, had got ioto the donds. Blackwood, who 
began to affect oritioiBm, argaed stoutly with him as to 
the necessity of omitting or elacidating some obsonre 
paasage. Hogg was immovable. 

" But, man," said Blackwood, " I dinna ken what ye 
mean in this passage." — "Hoat tout, man," replied 
H(^[g, impatiently, " I dinna ken always what I mean 
mysel'." There is many a metaphysical poet in the same 
predicament with honest Hc^. 

Soott promised to invite the Shepherd to Abbotslotd 
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my Tisit, and I antioipated much gratificiition in 
meeting with him, from the aooonnt I had reoeived of his 
character and manners, and the great pleasure I had 
derived from his works. Oircomstances, however, pre- 
vented Scott from performing his promise; and to mj 
great regret I left Scotland withont seeing one of its 
most original and national characters. 

When the weather held up, we continned our walk 
ontil we came to a beantifol sheet of water, in the bosom 
of the mountain, called, if I recollect right, the Lake of 
OanldshieL Scott prided himself much upon this UtUe 
Mediterranean sea in his dominions, and hoped I was 
not too mnch spoiled by our great lakes in America to 
relish it. He proposed to take me out to the centre of it^ 
to a fine point of view : for which purpose we embarked 
in a small boat, which had been put on the lake by his 
neighbor. Lord Somerville. As I was about to step on 
board, I observed in large letters on one of the benches, 
'* Search No. 2." I paused for a moment and repeated 
the inscription aloud, trying to recollect something I 
had heard or read to which it alluded. " Pshaw," cried 
Scott, *' it is only some of Lord Somerville's nonsense ; — 
get in I " Li an instant scenes in the ^' Antiquary " con- 
nected with '^ Search No. 1," flashed upon my mind. 
''Ah! I remember now," said I, and with a laugh took 
my seat, but adverted no more to the circumstance. 

We had a pleasant row about the lake, which com- 
manded some pretty scenery. The most interesting cir- 



onmstaDoe connected with it, howerer, according to 
Scott, was, that it was haunted by a bogle in the shape 
of a water-bull, which lived in the deep parts, and now 
and then «ame forth npon dry land and made a tremen- 
dons roaring, that shook the very hills. This story had 
been current in the Ticinitf from time immemorial ; — 
there was a man living who declared he had seen the 
bnll, — and he was believed by many of his simple 
neighbors. " I don't choose to contradict the tale," 
said Scott, " for I am willing to have my lake stocked 
with any fish, flesh, or fowl that my neighbors think 
proper to put into it ; and these old wives' fables are a 
kind of property in Scotland that belong to the estates 
and go with the soil Our streams and lochs are like 
the rivers and pools in Germany, that have all their 
Waaaer-Xixen, or water-witches, and I have a ixacj for 
these kind of amphibious bogles and hobgoblins." 

Scott went on, after we had landed, to make many 
remarks, mingled with picturesque anecdotes concerning 
the fabulous beii^ with which the Scotch were apt to 
people the wild streams and lochs that occur in the 
solemn and lonely scenes of their mountainfi ; and to 
compare them with similar superstitions among the 
northern nations of Europe ; but Scotland, he said, was 
above all other countries for this wild and vivid progeny 
of the fancy, from the nature of the scenery, the misfy 
Magnifioenoe and vagueness of the dimate, the wild and 
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gloomy events of its history; the claimish dlTinoiui of 
its people; their looal feelings, notions, and pirqndioes; 
the individuality of their dialect, in whidh all kmda of 
odd and peculiar notions were incorporated; by the se- 
cluded life of their mountaineers; the lonely habits of 
their pastoral people, much of whose time waa passed 
on the solitary hill-sides ; their traditional songs, which 
clothed every rock and stream with old-world stories, 
handed down from age to age, and generation to genera- 
tion. The Scottish mind, he said, was made up of poetry 
and strong common sense ; and the very strength of the 
latter gave perpetuity and luxuriance to the former. It 
was a strong tenacious soil, into which, when once a seed 
of poetry fell, it struck deep root and brought forth 
abundantly. ^' You will never weed these popular stories 
and songs and superstitions out of Scotland," said he. 
''It is not so much that the people believe in them, 
as that they delight in them. They belong to the native 
hills and streams of which they are fond, and to the his- 
tory of their forefathers, of which they lure proud." 

'' It would do your heart good," continued he, '' to see 
a number of our poor country people seated round the 
ingle nook, which is generally capacious enough, and 
passing the long dark dreary winter nights listening to 
some old wife, or strolling gaberlunzie, dealing out auld- 
world stories about bogles and warlocks, or about raids 
and forays, and border skirmishes ; or reciting some bal« 
lad stuck fuU of those fighting names that stir up a true 
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Sootohxaan's blood like the sooiul of a tminpet These 
traditioiul tales and ballads liave lived for ages in mere 
oral oircrdation, being passed from &tlier to son, or 
rather from grandam to grandchild, and are a kind of 
hereditary property of the poor peasantry, of which it 
vonld be hard to deprive them, as they have not drcn- 
lating libraries to supply them vith works of fiction in 
their place." 

I do not pretend to give the precise words, but, as 
nearly aa I can from scanty memorandums and vagae 
recollections, the leading ideas of Scott I am oonatantly 
sensible, however, how far I tall short of his copiousness 
and richness. 

He went on to speak of the elves and sprites, so fre- 
quent in Scottish legend. " Oor fairies, however," said 
he, " thoogh they dress in green, and gambol by moon- 
light about the banks, and shaws, and bnmsides, are not 
such pleasant little folks as the English fairies, bat are 
apt to bear more of the warlook in their natares, and to 
play spiteful tricks. When I was a boy, I used to look 
wistfully at the green hillocks that were said to be 
haunted by fairies, and felt sometimes as if I should like 
to lie down by them and sleep, and be carried off to 
Fairy Land, only that I did not like some of the cantrips 
which used now and then to be played off upon visitors." 

Here Scott recounted, in graphic style, and with much 
hnmor, a little stoiy which used to be current in the 
neighborhood, of an honest burgess of Selkirk, who, be* 
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ing at work upon the hill of Peatlaw, fell asleep npon 
one of these "fairy knowes," or hillocks. When he 
awoke, he mbbed his eyes and gased about him with 
astonishment, for he was in the market-plaoe of a great 
city, with a crowd of people bustling about him, not one 
of whom he knew. At length he accosted a by-stander, 
and asked him the name of the place. *' Hont, man,** re- 
plied the other, " are ye in the heart o' Glasgow, and 
speer the name of it? " The poor man was astonished, 
and would not believe either ears or eyes ; he insisted 
that he had laid down to sleep but half an hour before 
on the Peatlaw, near Selkirk. He came wellnigh being 
taken up for a madman, when, fortunately, a Selkirk man 
came by, who knew him, and took charge of him, and 
conducted him back to his native place. Here, however, 
he was likely to fare no better, when he spoke of having 
been whisked in his sleep from the Peatlaw to Glasgow. 
The truth of the matter at length came out: his coat, 
which he had taken off when at work on the Peatlaw, 
was found lying near a '* fairy knowe " ; and his bonnet, 
which was missing, was discovered on the weathercock 
of Lanark steeple. So it was as clear as day that he had 
been carried through the air by the fairies while he was 
sleeping, and his bonnet had been blown off by the way. 
I give this little story but meagrely from a scanty 
memorandum ; Scott has related it in somewhat different 
style in a note to one of his poems ; but in narration these 
anecdotes derived their chief zest from the quiet but 
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delightfol hnmor, the bonhomie with which he aeasoned 
them, and the slj glance of the eye from under his boshy 
eyebrows, with which they were aocompaoied. 

That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and his wife, 
and a female friend who accompanied them. The latter 
was a very intelligent, respectable person, about the mid- 
dle ^e, and was treated with particular attention and 
courtesy by Scott Onr dinner was a most agreeable 
one ; for the gnests were evidently cherished visitors to 
the hoose, and felt that they were appreciated. 

When they were gone, Soott spoke of them in the 
most cordial manner. " I wished to show yoa," said he^ 
" some of oQT really excellent, plain Scotch people ; not 
fine gentlemen and ladies, for such yoa can meet every- 
where, and they are everywhere the same. The char- 
acter of a nation is not to be learnt from its fine folks." 

He then went on with a particolar enloginm on the 
lady who had accompanied the Laidlaws. She was the 
danghter, he said, of a poor country clergyman, who had 
died in debt, and left her an orphan and deatitnte. Hav- 
ii^ had a good plain education, she immediately set up 
a child's school, and had soon a numerous flock under 
her care, by which she earned a decent maintenanoe. 
That, however, was not her main object Her first core 
waa to pay off her father's debts, that no iU word or ill 
will might rest upon his memory. This, by dint of 
Scottish economy, backed by filial reverenoe and pride. 
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she aooompliahed, thongh in the effort she sabjeoied her> 
self to every priyatioiL Not content with this, she in 
certain instances refused to take pay for the tnitian of 
the children of some of her neighbors, who had be- 
friended her father in his need, and had sinoe fidlen into 
poverty. " In a word," added Scott, '* she is a fine old 
Scotch girl ; and I delight in her, more than in many a 
fine lady I have known, — and I have known many of the 
finest" 

It is time, however, to draw this rambling narrative to 
a dose. Several days were passed by me, in the way I 
have attempted to describe, in almost constant, familiar, 
and joyons conversation with Scott ; it was as if I were 
admitted to a social communion with Shakespeare, for it 
was with one of a kindred, if not eqnal genius. Every 
night I retired with my mind filled with delightfol recol- 
lections of the day, and every morning I rose with the 
certainty of new enjoyment The days thus spent I shall 
ever look back to as among the very happiest of my life, 
for I was conscious at the time of being happy. 

The only sad moment that I experienced at Abbots- 
ford was that of my departure ; but it was cheered with 
the prospect of soon returning ; for I had promised, after 
making a tour in the Highlands, to come and pass a few 
more days on the banks of the Tweed, when Scott in- 
tended to invite Hogg the poet to meet me. I took a 
kind farewell of the family, with each of whom I had 
been highly pleased ; if I have refrained from dwelling 
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partioolarly on iheir seTeral oharaoters, and giving aneo- 
dotes of them indiyidnaUy, it is because I consider them 
shielded by the sanctity of domestic life : Scott, on the 
contrary, belongs to history. As he accompanied me on 
foot, however, to a small gate on the confines of his 
premises, I conld not refrain from expressing the en- 
joyment I had experienced in his domestic circle, and 
passing some warm enlogioms on the yonng folks from 
whom I had jnst parted. I shall never forget his reply. 
** They have kind hearts," said he, ** and that is the main 
point as to human happines& They love one another, 
poor things, which is everything in domestic life. The 
best wish I can make you, my friend," added he, laying 
his hand upon my shoulder, ^* is, that when you return to 
your own country you may get married, and have a 
family of young bairns about you. If you are happy, 
there they are to share your happiness — ^and if you are 
otherwise — ^there they are to comfort you." 

By this time we had reached the gate, when he halted, 
and took my hand. "I will not say farewell," said he, 
'^for it is always a painful word, but I will say, come 
again. When you have made your tour to the Highlands, 
come here and give me a few more days — ^but come when 
you please, you will always find Abbotsford open to you, 
and a hearty welcome." 

I have thus given, in a rude style, my main recollec- 
tions of what occurred during my sojourn at Abbotsford, 
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and I feel mortified that I can give but such meagre, 
scattered, and colorless details of what was so copious, 
rich, and varied. Daring several days that I passed 
there, Scott was in admirable vein. From early mom 
until dinner-time he was rambling about, showing me the 
neighborhood, and during dinner, and until late at night, 
engaged in social conversation. No time was reserved 
for himself ; he seemed as if his only occupation was to 
entertain me ; and yet I was almost an entire stranger to 
him, one of whom he knew nothing but an idle book I 
had written, and which, some years before, had amused 
him. But such was Scott — ^he appeared to have nothing 
to do but lavish his time, attention, and conversation 
on those around. It was difficult to imagine what time 
he found to write those volumes that were incessantly 
issuing from the press; all of which, too, were of a 
nature to require reading and research. I could not find 
that his life was ever otherwise than a life of leisure and 
hap-hazard recreation, such as it was during my visit 
He scarce ever balked a party of pleasure, or a sporting 
excursion, and rarely pleaded his own concerns as an 
excuse for rejecting those of others. During my visit I 
heard of other visitors who had preceded me, and who 
must have kept him occupied for many days, and I have 
had an opportunity of knowing the course of his daily life 
for some time subsequently. Not long after my depart- 
ure from Abbotsford, my friend Wilkie arrived there, to 
paint a picture of the Scott family. He found the house 
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foil of gae8t& Scott's whole time was taken np in riding 
and driving abont tlie ooontiy, or in social converBation 
at home. "All this time," said Wilkie to me, "I did not 
presume to ask Mr. Scott to sit for his portrait, for I saw 
he had not a moment to spare ; I waited for the guests to 
go away, bat aa fast as one went another arrived, and so 
it oontinned for several days, and with each set he was 
completely occupied. At length all went off, and we 
were quiet I thought, however, Mr. Scott will now shut 
himself up among his books and papers, for he has to 
make up for lost time ; it won't do for me to ask him now 
to sit for his picture. Laidlaw, who managed his estate, 
came in, and Scott tamed to him, as I supposed, to 
consult about business. ' Laidlaw/ said he, ' to-morrow 
morning we'll go across the water and take the dogs with 
us : there's a place where I think we shall be able to find 
a hare.' 

" In short," added Wilkie, " I found that instead of 
business, he was thinking oulj of amusement, as if he 
had nothing in the world to occupy him ; so I no longer 
feared to intrade upon him." 

The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, pictu- 
resque, and dramatic During the time of my visit he 
inclined to the comic rather than the grave, in his anec- 
dotes and stories, and such, I was told, was his general 
inclination. He relished a joke, or a trait of humor is 
social intercourse, and laughed with right good wiU. He 
talked not for effect, nor display, but from the flow of his 
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spiritBy the stores of his memoijy and the vigor of 
imaginatioii. He had a natural turn for narration, and 
his narratives and descriptions were without effort, jet 
wonderfully graphic. He placed the scene before yon 
like a picture ; he gave the dialogue with the appropriate 
dialect or peculiarities^ and described the appearance 
and characters of his personages with that spirit and 
felicity evinced in his writings. Indeed, his conversa- 
tion reminded me continually of his novels ; and it 
seemed to me, that, during the whole time I was with 
him, he talked enough to fill volumes, and that they 
could not have been filled more delightfully. 

He was as good a listener as talker, appreciating every- 
thing that others said, however humble might be their 
rank or pretensions, and was quick to testify his percep- 
tion of any point in their discourse. He arrogated noth- 
ing to himself but was perfectly unassuming and unpre- 
tending, entering with heart and soul into the business, 
or pleasure, or, I had almost said, folly, of the hour and 
the company. No one's concerns, no one's thoughts, no 
one's opinions, no one's tastes and pleasures seemed 
beneath him. He made himself so thoroughly the com- 
panion of those with whom he happened to be, that they 
forgot for a time his vast superiority, and only recol- 
lected and wondered, when all was over, that it was 
Scott with whom they had been on such familiar terms, 
and in whose society they had felt so perfectly at their 
ease. 
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It vas delightfol to obaenre the genenras Bpirit in 
which he spoke of aU his literary contemporaries, quot- 
ing the beanties of their irorks, and this, too, vith re- 
spect to persons with whom he might have been anp- 
posed to be at variance in literature or poUtioB. JeBrnj, 
it was thought, had raffled his plnmes in one of his le- 
Tiews, jet Soott spoke of him in terms of hi^ and warm 
enlc^, both as an author and as a man. 

His hunor in oonrersation, as in his works, was genial 
and free from all oanstioity. He had a qniok peroeption 
of fanlta and foibles, bat he looked upon poor homaa 
natore with an indulgent eye, relishing what was good 
and pleasant, tolerating what was frail, and pitting what 
was eviL It is this beneficent spirit which gives snoh 
an air of botUumiie to Soott's hnmor thronghont all his 
works. He played with the foibles and errors of his fel- 
low-beings, and presented them in a thousand whimsical 
and characteristio lights, bat the kindness and generosity 
of his nature would not allow him to be a satirist. I do 
not recollect a sneer thronghont his oonversation any 
more than tiiere is thronghont his works. 

Snch is a Ton^ sketch of Soott, as I saw him in pri- 
vate life, not merely at the time of the visit here nar- 
rated, bat in the casual intercourse of snbseqaent years. 
Of his public character and merits all the world can 
jndge. His works have incorporated themselves with 
the thoughts and concerns of the whole civilized world, 
for a qoarter of a century, and have had a controlling 
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influenoe oyer the age in which he livecL But when did 
a hnman being ever exercise an influence more salntaiy 
and benignant? Who is there that, on looking back 
over a great portion of his life, does not find the genins 
of Scott administering to his pleasures, beguiling his 
cares, and soothing his lonely sorrows ? Who does not 
still regard his works as a treasury of pure enjoyment^ 
an armory to which to resort in time of need, to find 
weapons with which to fight off the evils and the grie& 
of life? For my own part, in periods of dejection, I 
have hailed the announcement of a new work from his 
pen as an earnest of certain pleasure in store for me, 
and have looked forward to it as a trayeller in a waste 
looks to a green spot at a distance, where he feels as- 
sured of solace and refreshment When I consider how 
much he has thus contributed to the better hours of my 
past existence, and how independent his works still 
make me, at times, of all the world for my enjoyment, 
I bless my stars that cast my lot in his days, to be thus 
cheered and gladdened by the outpourings of his genius. 
I consider it one of the greatest advantages that I have 
derived from my literary career, that it has elevated me 
into genial communion with such a spirit ; and as a trib- 
ute of gratitude for his friendship, and veneration for 
his memory, I cast this humble stone upon his cairn, 
which will soon, I trust, be piled aloft with the contri- 
bution of abler hands. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

NO about to giTe a few sketches taken dTiring 
I a three weeks' aojoam in the auoestral mansion 
I of the l&te Lord Byron, I think it proper to 
premise some brief partioolarB ooncenmig its histoTy. 

Newstead Abbey is one of the finest specimens in exist- 
ence of those quaint and romontin piles, half castle, half 
oonvent, which remain as monuments of the olden times 
of England. It stands, too, in the midst of a legendary 
neighborhood; being in the heart of Sherwood Forest, 
and surrounded by the haunts of Bobin Hood and his 
band of outlaws, so famous in ancient ballad and nursery 
tale. It is true, the forest scarcely exists bnt in name, 
and the tract of country over which it once extended its 
broad solitudes and shades is now an open and smiling 
region, ouItiTaied with parks and farms, and enlivened 
with Tillages. 
Newstead, which probably once exerted a monastio 
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sway oyer this region, and controlled the oonsoienoeB of 
the rude foresters, was originallj a priory, founded in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, by Henry IL, at 
the time when he sought, by building of shrines and 
conyents, and by other acts of external piety, to expiate 
the murder of Thomas it Becket The priory was dedi- 
cated to Gk>d and the Virgin, and was inhabited by a fra- 
ternity of canons regular of Si Augustine. This order 
was originally simple and abstemious in its mode of liy- 
ing, and exemplary in its conduct; but it would seem 
that it gradually lapsed into those abuses which dis- 
graced too many of the wealthy monastic establishments; 
for there are documents among its archiyes which inti- 
mate the preyalence of gross misrule and dissolnte sen- 
suality among its members. 

At the time of the dissolution of the conyents during 
the reign of Henry VJJJL., Newstead underwent a sudden 
reyerse, being giyen, with the neighboring manor and 
rectory of Papelwick, to Sir John Byron, Steward of 
Manchester and Bochdale, and Lieutenant of Sherwood 
Forest This ancient family worthy figures in the tradi- 
tions of the Abbey, and in the ghost-stories with which 
it abounds, under the quaint and graphic appellation of 
" Sir John Byron the Little, with the great Beard." He 
conyerted the saintly edifice into a castellated dwelling, 
making it his fayorite residence and the seat of his forest 
jurisdiction. 

The Byron family being subsequently ennobled by a 
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baronial title, and enriohed b^ varions possessions, duuh- 
tained great sfyle and retinae at Nevstead. The prond 
edifice partook, however, of the rioissitadeB of the times, 
and Lord Byron, in one of his poems, represents it as 
alternately the scene of lordly wassailing and of dvil 
war: 

*' Hfttlc, how the hftll, resoniidiiifl to tii6 sbuiif 

ShAkes with the ni&rti&l mmio'fl norel dinl 
The heralds of & vanior'B hftnghtj reign. 

High-crested bannerB WAve thj wftlls wiUdo. 

*' Of ohuigisg BeDtinels tiie distuit hmn. 

The mirth of feuts, Qie clang of bnmlah'd um% 
The bmjing trumpet, and the hoaraer dram, 
Unite in concert with increased alarma." 

About the middle of the last centory, the Abbey oame 
into the possession of another noted character, who 
makes no less figure in its shadowy traditions than Sir 
John the Little with the great Beard. This was the 
grand-uncle of the poet, familiarly known among the gos- 
siping chroniclers of the Abbey as " the Wicked Lord 
Byron." He is represented as a man of irritable pas- 
sions and Tindictive temper, in the indulgence of which 
an incident occurred which gave a tnm to his whole 
character and life, and in some measure affected the for- 
tunes of the Abbey. In his neighborhood lived his kins- 
man and friend, Mr. Chaworth, proprietor of Annesley 
HalL Being together in London in 1766, in a chamber 
of the Star and Garter tavern in Pall Mall, a quarrel rose 
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between them. Bjron insisted upon settling it upon the 
spot by single combat They fought without seconds, by 
the dim light of a candle ; and Mr. Chaworth, although 
the most expert swordsman, received a mortal wound 
With his dying breath he related such particulars of the 
contest as induced the coroner's jury to return a yerdict 
of wilful murder. Lord Byron was sent to the Tower, 
and subsequently tried before the House of Peers, where 
an ultimate verdict was given of manslaughter. 

He retired after this to the Abbey, where he shut him- 
self up to brood over his disgraces ; grew gloomy, mo- 
rose, and fantastical, and indulged in fits of passion and 
caprice, that made him the theme of rural wonder and 
scandal No tale was too wild or too monstrous for 
vulgar beliel Like his successor the poet, he was ac- 
cused of all kinds of vagaries and wickedness. It was 
said that he always went armed, as if prepared to com- 
mit murder on the least provocation. At one time, when 
a gentleman of his neighborhood was to dine tete-dA&e 
with him, it is said a brace of pistols were gravely laid 
with the knives and forks upon the table, as part of the 
regular table furniture, and implements that might be 
needed in the course of the repast Another rumor 
states, that, being exasperated at his coachman for dis- 
obedience to orders, he shot him on the spot, threw his 
body into the coach where Lady Byron was seated, and, 
mounting the box, officiated in his stead. At another 
time, according to the same vulgar rumors, he threw her 
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ladyship into the lake in front of the Abbey, where she 
woald have been drowsed but for the timelj aid of the 
gardener. These stories are doubtless exaggerations of 
triTial incidents which may have ooonrred ; bat it is cer- 
tain that the wayward passions of this nnhappy man 
oaosed a separation from his wife, and finally spread a 
solitnde around him. Being displeased at the marriage 
ol his son, and heir, he displayed an inveterate malignity 
towards him. Not being able to oat off his snooession 
to the Abbey estate, which descended to him by entail, 
he endeavored to iajore it as much aa possible, so that it 
might come a mere wreck into his hands. For this pur- 
pose he suffered Uie Abbey to &11 oat of repair, and 
everything to go to waste about it, and out down all the 
timber on the estate, laying low many a tract of old Sher- 
wood Forest, so that the Abbey lands lay stripped and 
bare of all their ancient honors. He was baffled in his 
unnatural revenge by the premature death of his son, 
and passed the remainder of his days in his deserted and 
dilapidated halls, a gloomy misanthrope, brooding amidst 
the scenes he had laid desolate. 

His wayward humors drove from him all neighborly 
society, and for a part of the time he was almost without 
domestics. In his misanthropic mood, when at variance 
with all human-kind, he took to feeding mckets, so that 
in process of time the Abbey was overrun with them, and 
its lonely halls made more lonely at night by their mo- 
notonous music. Tradition adds that, at his death, the 
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oriokets seemed aware that they had lost their patron 
and protectory for they one and all packed up t>ag and 
baggage, and left the Abbey, trooping aarosB its oourle 
and corridors in all directions. 

The death of the " Old Lord," or " The Wicked Lewd 
Byron," for he is known by both appellations, oooorred 
in 1798 ; and the Abbey then passed into the possession 
of the poet The latter was but eleven years of age, and 
living in humble style with his mother in Scotland 
They came soon after to England, to take possession. 
Moore gives a simple but striking anecdote of the first 
arrival of the poet at the domains of his ancestors. 

They had arrived at the Newstead toll-bar, and saw 
the woods of the Abbey stretching out to receive them, 
when Mrs. Byron, affecting to be ignorant of the place, 
asked the woman of the toll-house to whom that seat 
belonged? She was told that the owner of it. Lord 
Byron, had been some months dead. '^ And who is the 
next heir? " asked the proud and happy mother. ** They 
say," answered the old woman, ''it is a little boy who 
lives at Aberdeen." — '' And this is he, bless him I " ex- 
claimed the nurse, no longer able to contain herself and 
turning to kiss with delight the young lord who was 
seated on her lap.* 

During Lord Byron's minority, the Abbey was let to 
Lord Grey de Buthen, but the poet visited it occasion- 

^ Mooze'B Lift of Lord Byrom, 
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ally during the Haiiow vacations, when he leeided with 
his mother at lodgings in Nottingham. It was treated 
little better b;' its present tenant than by the old lord 
who preceded hist ; bo that, when, in the antamn of 
1808, Lord Byron took up his abode there, it was in a 
rninoas condition. The following lioea from his own 
pen may give some idea of its condition : 

" Thnmgfa thj bktUemeiits, Nentoad, the hollow winds whfatla^ 
Thou, the hall at mf bthers, art gone to dewy; 
In thy onoe ""'I'Tig guden, the hemlock and thistle 

Hare ohoked up the raae which onoe bloomed in the HVf. 

" Of the maiI'«OTend barons who, prondlj, to battle 
Led th; vaBBals tram Europe to Paltatine's plain. 
The fsouteheon and shield, which with erery wind lattlt^ 
Are the only sad veetigee now that lemain." * 

In another poem he expreBsea the melancholy feeling 
wi^ which he took poBsession of his ancestral mansion : 

"Newstead I That saddening scene of change is thin<^ 
Thy yawning arch betokens snie decay; 
The last and yonngest of a noble line > 

Now holds Oi J moutdering toiieta in Ms sway. 

"DeMfted now, he scans thy gray-worn towen. 
Thy Taults, where dead of feudal ages sleep. 
Thy cloisters, pervions to the wintry ahowers, 
Tbeee— th««e he views, and views them but to veap. 

* lines tm leaving Newrtead Abbey. 
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'* Yci he prsfen thee to the gilded domH^ 
Or gewgmw grot to e e of the taIiiI/ g re et ; 
Yet lingere 'mid thy demp and moaBy tomhe, 
Nor breathes a nmrmur 'gainst the will of fita.*^ 

Lord Byron had not fortune sufficient to pat the pik 
in extensive repair, nor to maintaiTi anything like the 
state of his ancestors. He restored some of the apart* 
ments, so as to famish his mother with a comfortable 
habitation,, and fitted up a quaint study for himself in 
which, among books and busts, and other library furni- 
ture, were two skulls of the ancient friars, grinning on 
each side of an antique cross. One of his gay com- 
panions gives a picture of Newstead when thus repaired, 
and the picture is sufficiently desolate. 

"There are two tiers of cloisters, with a variety of 
cells and rooms about them, which, though not in- 
habited, nor in an inhabitable state, might easily be 
made so ; and many of the original rooms, among which 
is a fine stone hall, are still in use. Of the Abbey 
church, one end only remains; and the old kitchen, with 
a long range of apartments, is reduced to a heap of rub- 
bish. Leading from the Abbey to the modem part of 
the habitation is a noble room, seventy feet in length, 
and twenty-three in breadth ; but every part of the house 
displays neglect and decay, save those which the present 
lord has lately fitted up." t 

* Elegy on Newstead Abbey. 

t Letter of the late Charles Skinner Mathews, Beq. 
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Even the repairs thus made vere but of transieiit 
benefit, for the roof being left in its dilapidated state, 
the rain soon penetrated into the apartments which Lord 
Byron had restored and decorated, and in a few years 
rendered them almost as desolate as the rest of the 
Abbey. 

Still he felt a pride in the ruinous old edifice ; its very 
dreary and dismantled state addressed itself to his po- 
etical im^iustion, and to that Icre of the melancholy 
and the grand which is evinced in all his writings. 
"Come what may," said he in one of liis letters, "New- 
stead and I stand or fall together. I hare now lived on 
the spot. I have fixed my heart upon it, and no press- 
Tire, present or future, shall induce me to barter the 
last vestige of our inheritance. I have that pride within 
me which will enable me to support difficulties; could I 
obtain in exchange for Kewstead Abbey the first fortune 
in the country, I would reject the proposition." 

His residence at the Abbey, however, was fitful and 
uncertain. He passed occasional portions of time there, 
sometimes studiously and alone, oftener idly and reck- 
lessly, and occasionally with young and gay compan- 
ions, in riot and revelry, and the indulgence ol aU kinds 
of mad caprice. The Abbey was by no means benefited 
by these roistering inmates, who sometimes played off 
monkish mummeries about the cloisters, at other times 
turned the state>chambeTs into schools for boxing and 
single-stick, and shot pistols in the great haJL The 
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country people of the neighborhood were as maoh pas- 
zled by these mad-cap vagaries of the new incumbent as 
by the gloomier habits of the '' old lord," and began to 
think that madness was inherent in the Byron race, or 
that some wayward star ruled over the Abbey. 

It is needless to enter into a detail of the circom- 
stanoes which led his Lordship to sell his ancestral 
estate, notwithstanding the partial predilections and he- 
reditary feeling which he had so eloquently expressed 
Fortunately, it fell into the hands of a man who pos- 
sessed something of a poetical temperament, and who 
cherished an enthusiastic admiration for Lord Byron. 
Oolonel (at that time Major) Wildman had been a school- 
mate of the poet, and sat with him on the same form 
at Harrow. He had subsequently distinguished him- 
self in the war of the Peninsula, and at the battle of 
Waterloo, and it was a great consolation to Lord Byron, 
in parting with his family estate, to know that it would 
be held by one capable of restoring its faded glories, and 
who would respect and preserve all the monuments and 
memorials of his line.^ 

* The following letter, written in the ooorse of the transfer of the 
estate, has never been published : — 

Vmiee, Nov. 18, 18ia 
Mt deae Wildman, — 

Mr. Hanson is on the eve of his return, so that I have only time to 

retom a few inadequate thanks for your very kind letter. I should r» 

gret to trouble you with any requests of mine, in regard to the presennA- 

tion of any signs of my family which may still exist at Kewstead^ and 
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The ocmfidenoe of Lord Byron in the good feeling and 
good taste of Colonel Wildman has been jiuitified by the 
event Under his jndioioiia eye and mnnifioent hand the 
venerable and romantio pile has risen from ite ruins in 
all its old monastic and baronial splendor, and additions 
have been made to it in perfect conformity of style. The 
groves and forests have been replanted; the lakes and 
fish-ponds cleaned out, and the gardens rescued from the 
"hemlock and thistle," and restored to their pristine and 
dignified formality. 

The farms on the estate have been pnt in complete 
order, new farm-houses built of stone, in the piotnregqne 
and comfortable style of the old English granges; the 
hereditary tenants secored in their paternal homes and 

Imtb eTeijthing of that kind to yata own feelings, preaent or htore, 
upon the subject. The portmit wliich you flatter me by dwirlng, wonld 
not be worib to jon your trouble and expense of suoh on expedition, but 
yon may rely upon having the very first that may be punted, and which 
may seem worth your acceptance. 

I truBt that NewBtead will, being yonn, remain so, and that I may see 
yon as happy as I am very sore that jon will make your dependants. 
With regard to myself, you may be sure that, whether in the tourtfa, or 
fifth, or eixth form at Barrow, or in tbe flnctnaticHis ot after-life, I shall 
always remember with regard my old soboolfellow — fellow-mcmitor, and 
friend, and recognise with respect the gallant soldier, who, with all the 
advantages of fortune and allurements of youth to a life of pleMrate, 
devoted himself to duties ot a nobler order, and will reoeire his nwari la 
the esteem and admiration of his country. 

Brer yours mort tmly and alleotionataly, 

BnoH. 
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treated with the most considerate indtdgenoe; eyerj- 
things in a word, gives happy indications of a liberal and 
beneficent landlord 

What most, however, will interest the visitors to the 
Abbey in &vor of its present occupant, is the reverential 
care with which he has preserved and renovated every 
monument and relic of the Byron family, and every ob- 
ject in anywise connected with the memory of the poet 
Eighty thousand pounds have already been expended 
upon the venerable pile, yet the work is still going on, 
and Newstead promises to realize the hope faintly 
breathed by the poet when bidding it a melancholy fare- 
well: 

" HapljT ihy son emerging, yet may shine^ 

Thee to irradiate with meridian ray; 
Hcmn splendid as the past may still be thin% 
And bless thy fatnrey as thy former daj." 



AKRIVAL AT THE ABBEY. 



I HAD been passing a merrj OhriBtmas in the 
good old style at Barlboro' Hall, a veneraMe 

I family mansioii in Derl^hiie, and set off to 
finish the holidays with the hospitable proprietor of 
Newstead Abbey. A drive of seventeen miles throngh a 
pleasant coimtFy, part of it the storied region of Sher- 
wood Forest, bronght me to the gate of Newatead Park. 
The aspect of the park was by no means imposing, the 
fine old trees that onoe adorned it having been laid low 
by Lord Byron's wayward predecessor. 

Entering the gate, the post-ohaise rolled heavily along 
a sandy road, between naked deolivities, gradually de- 
scending into one of those gentle and sheltered valleya 
in which the sleek monks of old loved to nestle them- 
selves. Here a sweep of the road round an angle of a 
garden-wall brought na full in front of the venerable 
edifice, embosomed in the valley, with a beautiful sheet 
of water spreading out before it 

The iiregnlar gray pile, of motley architecture, an- 
swered to the description given by Lord Bynm: 
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** An old, old monastery onoe, and nour 
Still older mansion, of a rich and rue 
Mixed Gothic . 



• • 



One end was fortified by a castellated tower, bespeak- 
ing the baronial and warlike days of the edifice; the 
other end maintained its primitive monastio oharao- 
ter. A rained chapel, fianked by a solemn grove, still 
reared its front entire. It is true, the threshold of the 
once frequented portal was grass-grown, and the great 
lancet-window, once glorious with painted glass, was now 
entwined and overhung with ivy; but the old oonvent 
cross still braved both time and tempest on the pinnadle 
of the chapel, and below, the blessed effigies of the Vir- 
gin and child, sculptured in gray stone, remained nnin- 
jured in their niche, giving a sanctified aspect to the pile.* 

A fiight of rooks, tenants of the CMljacent grove, were 
hovering about the ruin, and balancing themselves upon 
every airy projection, and looked down with curious eye, 
and cawed as the post-chaise rattled along below. 

The chamberlain of the Abbey, a most decorous per- 
sonage, dressed in black, received us at the portal 
Here, too, we encountered a memento of Lord Byron, a 
great black and white Newfoundland dog, that had ao- 

^** in a higher niche, alone, but crown'd. 

The Virgin Mother of the God-bom child, 
With her son in her blessed arms, looked round. 

Spared by some chance, when all beside was spoil*d : 
She made the earth below seem holy ground. " 

Don Juan, Canto IIL 
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oompanied his remains from Greece. He was descended 
from the bmons Boatswain, and inherited his generons 
qualities. He was a cherished inmate of the Abbe;, and 
honored and caressed bj eveij Tisitor. Condncted by 
the chamberlain, and followed bj the dog, who assisted 
in doing the honorB of the honse, we passed throngh a 
long, low Taolted hall, supported by maasiTe Qothio 
arches, and not a little resembling the crypt of a cathe- 
dral, being the basement story of the Abbey. 

From this we ascended a stone staircase, at the head 
of which a pair of folding-doore admitted ns into a broad 
corridor that ran ronnd the interior of the Abbey. The 
windows of the corridor looked into a qnadrangnlar 
grass-grown court, forming the hollow centre of the pile. 
In the midst of it rose a lofty and fantastic fountain, 
wrought of the same gray stone as the main edifice, and 
which has been well described by Lord Byron. 

" Amidst the court a Gothic foonUin ptay'd, 

Sjni metrical, but deck'd with carvings qn^n^ 

Strange taaea, lilie to men in masquerade, 
And hare perhaps a monster, there a saint : 

The spring msh'd through grim mouths of granite madi^ 
And sparkled into bosinB, where it spent 

Ite little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man's vain glory, and his Tainer troDblea." * 

Around this qoadrangle were low vaolted doisten^ 
• Dm Jwm, Canto III. 
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with Gothio arohes, onoe the seduded walks oi the 
monks : the corridor along which we were passing was 
built above these cloisters, and their hollow arches 
seemed to reverberate every footfall Everything thus 
&kr had a solemn monastic air; but, on arriving at an 
angle of the corridor, the eye, glancing along a shadowy 
gallery, caught a sight of two dark figures in plate armor, 
with closed vizors, bucklers braced, and swords drawn, 
standing motionless against the walL They seemed two 
phantoms of the chivalrous era of the Abbey. 

Here the chamberlain, throwing open a folding-door, 
ushered us at once into a spacious and lofty saloon, 
which offered a brilliant contrast to the quaint and 
sombre apartments we had traversed. It was elegantly 
furnished, and the walls hung with paintings, yet some- 
thing of its original architecture had been preserved 
and blended with modem embellishments. There were 
the stone-shafted casements and the deep bow-window 
of former times. The carved and panelled wood-work 
of the lofty ceiling had likewise been carefully restored, 
and its Gk>thic and grotesque devices painted and gilded 
in their ancient style. 

Here, too, were emblems of the former and latter days 
of the Abbey, in the effigies of the first and last of the 
Byron line that held sway over its destinies. At the 
upper end of the saloon, above the door, the dark Gk>thio 
portrait of "Sir John Byron the Little with the great 
Beard," looked grimly down from his canvas, while, at 
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the opposite end, a white marble bust of the gtmim lod, 
the Doble poet, shone conapioaonsly from its pedestaL 

The whole air and slyle of the apartment partook 
more of the palace than the monastety, and its windows 
looked forth on a snitabie prospect, composed of beanti- 
fol groves, smooth verdant lawns, and silver sheets of 
water. Below the windows waa a small flower-garden, 
enclosed by stone baloatrades, on which were stately 
peaoooks, sunning themselves and displaying their pla- 
mage. About the grass plots in front were gay oock- 
pheasants, and plomp partridges, and nimble -footed 
water-hens, feeding almost in perfect seonrity. 

Sncb was the medley of objects presented to the eye 
on first visiting the Abbey, and I found the interior folly 
to answer the description of the poet — 

" The nunrion's wU wm thI and veiienble, 

With more of the numMtic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved i the olokten still were stabta^ 

The oells, too, and refeotorj, I ween; 
Ad exqnimte small chapel had been able. 

Still unimpair'd, to deoorate the scene; 
The reet had been reformed, replaced, or mn^ 
kjiA spoke more id. Uie friar f^hfti* the monk, 

"Hnge halls, long galleries, spadons chambers, Jotosd 
Bj no qnite lawful marriage of the arta. 
Might shock a connoissenr; bnt when comtdnad 

Formed a whole, which. Irregular in paita, 
Yet left a gtsnd impiesaloti on the mind. 
At least of those whose ejea were in their hearts." 
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It is not my intentioii to lay open the scenes of domes- 
tic life at the Abbey, nor to describe the festivities of 
which I was a partaker during my sojonm within its 
hospitable walls. I wish merely to present a picture 
of the edifice itself and of those personages and ciroom- 
stances about it connected with the memory of Byron. 

I forbear^ therefore, to dwell on my reception by my 
excellent and amiable host and hostess, or to make my 
reader acquainted with the elegant inmates of the man^ 
sion that I met in the saloon ; and I shall pass on at 
once with him to the chamber allotted me, and to which 
I was most respectfully conducted by the chamberlain. 

It was one of a magnificent suite of rooms, extending 
between the court of the cloisters and the Abbey garden, 
the windows looking into the latter. The whole suite 
formed the ancient state apartment, and had fallen into 
decay during the neglected days of the Abbey, so as to 
be in a ruinous condition in the time of Lord Byron. It 
had since been restored to its ancient splendor, of which 
my chamber may be cited as a specimen. It was lofty 
and well proportioned ; the lower part of the walls was 
panelled with ancient oak, the upper part hung with 
gobelin tapestry, representing Oriental hunting-Bcenes, 
wherein the figures were of the size of life, and of great 
Tiyaciiy of attitude and color. 

The furniture was antique, dignified, and cumbrous. 
High-backed chairs curiously carved, and wrought m 
needlework ; a massive clothes-press of dark oak, well 
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polished, and inlaid with landscapes of various tinted 
woods ; a bed of state, ample and lofty, so as only to be 
ascended by a movable flight of steps, the huge posts 
Bitpportiug a high teeter vith a tnft of crimson plnmsB 
at each corner, and rich onrtalns of crimson damask 
hanging in broad and heavy folds. 

A venerable mirror of plate-glasa stood on the toilet, 
in which belles of former centuries may have contem- 
plated and decorated their charms. The floor of the 
chamber was of tessellated oak, shining with wax, and 
partly covered by a Turkey carpet In the centre stood 
a massy oaken table, waxed and polished as smooth as 
glass, and famished with a writiDg-deBk of perfomed 
rosewood. 

A sober light was admitted into the room throng 
Oothic stone-shafted casements, partly shaded by crim- 
son curtains, and partly overshadowed by the trees of 
the garden. This solemnly tempered light added to the 
effect of the stately and antiquated interior. 

Two portraits, suspended over the doors, were in keep- 
ing with the scene. They were in ancient Vandyke 
dresses ; one was a cavalier, who may have ooonpied this 
apartment in days of yore, the other was a lady with 
a black velvet mask in her band, who may once have 
arrayed herself for conquest at the very mirror I have 
described. 

The most curious relic of old times, however, in this 
quaint but richly dight apartment, was a great chimney- 
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piece of panel-work, carved in high relief with niches 
or oompartmentB, each containing a human bust, that 
protruded aknost entirely from the walL Some of the 
figures were in ancient Gothic garb ; the most striking 
among them was a female, who was earnestly regarded 
by a fierce Saracen from an adjoining niche. 

This panel-work is among the mysteries of the Abbey, 
and causes as much wide speculation as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Some suppose it to illustrate an adven- 
ture in the Holy Land, and that the lady in effigy had 
been rescued by some crusader of the family from the 
turbandd Turk who watches her so earnestly. What 
tends to give weight to these suppositions is, that similar 
pieces of panel- work exist in other parts of the Abbey, 
in all of which are to be seen the Christian lady and 
her Saracen guardian or lover. At the bottom of these 
sculptures are emblazoned the armorial bearings of the 
Byrons. 

I shall not detain the reader, however, with any fur- 
ther description of my apartment, or of the mysteries 
connected with it As he is to pass some days with me 
at the Abbey, we shall have time to examine the old edi- 
fice at our leisure, and to make ourselves acquainted, not 
merely with its interior, but likewise with its environs. 



THE ABBEY GARDEN. 






morning after my arrival, I rose at an early 
hour. The daylight was peering brightly be- 
tween the window-oortainsy and drawing them 
apart, I gazed through the Gk)thio casement upon a scene 
that accorded in character with the interior of the 
ancient mansion. It was the old Abbey garden, but 
altered to suit the tastes of different times and occu- 
pants. In one direction were shady walks and alleys, 
broad terraces and lofty groves; in another, beneath a 
gray monastic-looking angle of the edifice, overrun with 
ivy and surmounted by a cross, lay a small French gar- 
den, with formal flower-pots, gravelled walks, and stately 
stone balustrades. 

The beauty of the morning, and the quiet of the hour, 
tempted me to an early stroll ; for it is pleasant to enjoy 
such old-time places alone, when one may indulge poetical 
reveries, and spin cobweb fancies without interruption. 
Dressing myself, therefbre, with all speed, I descended a 
small flight of steps from the state apartment into the 
long corridor over the cloisters, along which I passed to 
a door at the further end. Here I emerged into the 

8W 
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open air, and, descending another flight of stone steps, 
found myself in the centre of what hcMl once been the 
Abbey chapeL 

Nothing of the sacred edifice remained, howeyer, but 
the Gothic front, with its deep portal and grand lancet- 
window, already described. The nave, the side walls, 
the choir, the sacrisiy, all had disappeared. The open 
sky was over my head, a smooth-shaven grass-plot be- 
neath my feet Gravel-walks and shmbberies had suc- 
ceeded to the shadowy aisles, and stately trees to the 
clustering columns. 

''Where now the giBSB exhales a rnuikj dew, 

The humid pall of life-extingaiBhed olajr, 
In sainted fkme the sacred fathers grew, 

Nor raised their pious vdoes but to prajr. 
Where now the bats their waTering wings extend. 

Soon as the gloaming spreads her warning shades 
The choir did oft their mingling Tespers blend. 

Or matin orisons to Mary paid.** 

Instead of the matin orisons of the monks, however, 
the ruined walls of the chapel now resounded to the caw- 
ing of innumerable rooks that were fluttering and hover- 
ing about the dark grove which they inhabited, and pre- 
paring for their morning flight. 

My ramble led me along quiet alleys, bordered by 
shrubbery, where the solitary water-hen would now and 
then scud across my path, and take refuge among the 
bushes. From hence I entered upon a broad terraced 
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walk, onoe a &yorit3 resort of the friars, which extended 
the whole length of the old Abbey garden, passing along 
the ancient stone wall which bounded it In the centre of 
the garden lay one of the monkish fish-pools, an oblong 
sheet of water, deep set, like a mirror, in green sloping 
banks of tnrl In its glassy bosom was reflected the 
dark mass of a neighboring grove, one of the most im- 
portant featores of the garden. 

This grove goes by the sinister name of ** the Devil's 
Wood," and enjoys but an equivocal character in the 
neighborhood. It was planted by "The Wicked Lord 
Byron," during the early part of his residence at the 
Abbey, before his fatal duel with Mr. Ohaworth. Hav- 
ing something of a foreign and a classical taste, he set 
up leaden statues of satyrs or fauns at each end of the 
grove. The statues, like everything else about the old 
Lord, fell under the suspicion and obloquy that over^ 
shadowed him in the latter part of his life. The country 
people, who knew nothing of heathen mythology and its 
sylvan deities, looked with horror at idols invested with 
the diabolical attributes of horns and cloven feet They 
probably supposed them some object of secret worship of 
the gloomy and secluded misanthrope and reputed mur- 
derer, and gave them the name of "The old Lord's 
Devils." 

I penetrated the recesses of the mystic grove. There 
stood the ancient and much slandered statues, over- 
shadowed by tall larches, and stained by dank green 
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mould. It is not a matter of surprise that strange fig- 
ures, thus behoofed and behomed, and set up in a gloomy 
grove, should perplex the minds of the simple and super- 
stitious yeomaniy. There are many of the tastes and 
caprices of the rich, that in the eyes of the uneducated 
must savor of insaniiy. 

I was attracted to this grove, however, by memorials 
of a more touching character. It had been one of the 
&vorite haunts of the late Lord Byron. In his &ureweU 
visit to the Abbey, after he had parted with the posses- 
sion of it, he passed some time in this grove, in company 
with his sister; and as a last memento, engraved their 
names on the bark of a tree. 

The feelings that agitated his bosom during this &re- 
well visit, when he beheld round him objects dear to his 
pride, and dear to his juvenile recollections, but of which 
the narrowness of his fortune would not permit him to 
retain possession, may be gathered from a passage in a 
poetical epistle, written to his sister in after years: — 



« 



I did remind yoa of our own dear lake 
By the old hall which may he mine no man; 

Leman's is fair; bat think not I forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore: 

Sad havoc time must with my memory make 
Ere t?uU or thou can fade these eyes before; 

Though, like all tilings which I have loved, they an 

Besign'd forever, or divided far. 

*' I feel almost at times as I have felt 

In happy ohUdhood; trees, and flowers, and brookB, 
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Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to bo6k% 

Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And eyen at moments I would think I see 

Some liTing things I Ioyo— but none like thee." 

I searched the grove for some time, before I found the 
tree on which Lord Byron had left his frail memorial 
It was an elm of peculiar form, haying two trunks, which 
sprang from the same root, and, after growing side by 
side, mingled their branches together. He had selected 
it, doubtless, as emblematical of his sister and himself. 
The names of Bibon and Augusta were still visible. 
They had been deeply cut in the bark, but the natural 
growth of the tree was gradually rendering them illegi- 
ble, and a few years hence, strangers will seek in vain 
for this record of fraternal affection. 

Leaving the grove, I continued my ramble along a 
spacious terrace, overlooking what had once been the 
kitchen-garden of the Abbey. Below me lay the monks' 
stew, or fish-pond, a dark pool, overhung by gloomy cy- 
presses, with a soUtary water-hen swimming about in it 

A little further on, and the terrace looked down upon 
the stately scene on the south side of the Abbey; the 
flower-garden, with its stone balustrades and stately pea- 
cocks, the lawn, with its pheasants and partridges, and 
the soft valley of Newstead beyond. 

At a distance, on the border of the lawn, stood another 
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memento of Lord Byron; an oak planted bj him in hii 
boyhood, on his first visit to the Abbey. With a super- 
stitious feeling inherent in him, he linked his own des- 
tiny with that of the tree. "As it fares/' said he, "so 
will fare my fortunes.*' Several years elapsed, many of 
them passed in idleness and dissipation. He returned 
to the Abbey a youth scarce grown to manhood, but, as 
he thought, with vices and follies beyond his years. 
He found his emblem oak almost choked by weeds and 
brambles, and took the lesson to himself. 

'* Young oak, when I planted thee deep in the gronnd, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine, 
That thy dark waving branches would flourish around. 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 

'' Such, such was my hope — ^when in infancy's yean 
On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride ; 
They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears— 
Thy decay, not the weeds that surround thee can hide.** 

I leaned over the stone balustrade of the terrace, and 
gazed upon the valley of Newstead, with its silver sheets 
of water gleaming in the morning sun. It was a Sabbath 
morning, which always seems to have a hallowed influ- 
ence over the landscape, probably from the quiet of the 
day, and the cessation of all kinds of week-day labor. As 
I mused upon the mild and beautiful scene, and the way- 
ward destinies of the man whose stormy temperament 
forced him from this tranquil paradise to battle with the 
passions and perils of the world, the sweet chime of bells 
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from a Tillage a few miles distant oame stealing np the 
yallej. Every sight and sound this morning seemed 
calculated to summon up touching recollections of poor 
Byron. The chime was from the village spire of Huck- 
nall Torkard, beneath which his remains lie buried I 

I have since visited his tomb. It is in an old gray 

country church, venerable with the lapse of centuries. 
He lies buried beneath the pavement, at one end of the 
principal aisle. A light falls on the spot through the 
stained glass of a Gk>thic window, and a tablet on the 
adjacent wall announces the family vault of the Byrons. 
It had been the wayward intention of the poet to be en- 
tombed, with his faithful dog, in the monument erected 
by him in the garden of Newstead Abbey. His executors 
showed better judgment and feeling, in consigning his 
ashes to the family sepulchre, to mingle with those of 
his mother and his kindred. Here, 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps welL 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further ! " 

How nearly did his dying hour realize the wish made 
by him, but a few years previously, in one of his fitful 
moods of melancholy and misanthropy : — 

*' When time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead. 
Oblivion! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bed I 
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"No bMid of frtonds or hdxBbe tlier% 
To mwg or wish the ooming Uow : 
No maiden with diflherelled hair. 
To feelt or feign deoorooB woe. 

- Bat silent let me sink to earthy 
With no oi&cions monrnen near : 
I would not mar one hoar of mixtht 
Nor startle friendship with a tear.** 

He died among strangers, in a foreign land, without a 
Idndred hand to close his eyes ; jet he did not die un- 
wept. With all his &ults and errors, and passions and 
caprices, he had the gift of attaching his humble depend- 
ants warmly to him. One of them, a poor Ghreek, accom- 
panied his remains to England, and followed them to the 
grave. I am told that, during the ceremony, he stood 
* holding on by a pew in an agony of grie^ and when all 
was oyer, seemed as if he would have gone down into the 
tomb with the body of his master. A nature that could 
inspire such attachments, must have been generous and 
beneficent 
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PLOUGH MONDAY. 




HEBWOOD FOBEST is a region that still 
tains much of the quaint customs and holiday 
games of the olden time. A day or two after mj 
arrival at the Abbey, as I was walking in the cloisters, I 
heard the sound of rustic music, and now and then a 
burst of merriment, proceeding from the interior of the 
mansion. Presently the chamberlain came and informed 
me that a party of country lads were in the servants' hall, 
performing Plough Monday antics, and invited me to wit- 
ness their mummery. I gladly assented, for I am some- 
what curious about these relics of popular usages. The 
servants* hall was a fit place for the exhibition of an old 
Gk>thic game. It was a chamber of great extent which 
in monkish times had been the refectory of the Abbey. 
A row of massive columns extended lengthwise through 
the centre, whence sprung Gk>thio arches, supporting the 
low vaulted ceiling. Here was a set of rustics dressed 
up in something of the style represented in the books 
concerning popular antiquities. One was in a rough 
garb of frieze, with his head muffled in bear-skin, and a 
bell dangling behind him, that jingled at every move- 
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ment. He was the clown, or fool of the party, probably 

a traditional representative of the ancient satyr. The 
rest were decorated with ribbons and armed with wooden 
swords. The leader of the troop recited the old ballad 
of St. George and the Dragon, which had been current 
among the country people for ages ; his companions 
accompanied the recitation with some rude attempt at 
acting, while the clown cut all kinds of antics. 

To these succeeded a set of morris-dancers, gayly 
dressed up with ribbons and hawks*-bells« In this troop 
we had Robin Hood and Maid Marian, the latter repre- 
sented by a smooth-faced boy : also, Beelzebub, equipped 
with a broom, and accompanied by his wife Bessy, a ter- 
magant old beldame. These rude pageants are the lin- 
gering remains of the old customs of Plough Monday, 
when bands of rustics, fantastically dressed, and fur- 
nished with pipe and tabor, dragged what was called the 
** fool plough ** from house to house, singing ballads and 
performing antics, for which they were rewarded with 
money and good cheer. 

But it is not in " merry Sherwood Forest " alone that 
these remnants of old times prevail. They are to be met 
with in most of the counties north of the Trent, which 
classic stream seems to be the boundary-line of primitive 
customs. During my recent Christmas sojourn at Barl- 
boro* Hall, on the skirts of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, I 
had witnessed many of the rustic festivities peculiar to 
that joyous season, which have rashly been pronounced 
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obsolete by those who draw their experienoe merely from 
city life. I had seen the great Yule olog put on the fire 
on Christmas Eve, and the wassail-bowl sent round, 
brimming with its spicy beverage. I had heard carols 
beneath my window by the choristers of the neighboring 
village, who went their rounds about the ancient Hall 
at midnight, according to immemorial custom. We had 
mummers and mimers too, with the story of Si (George 
and the Dragon, and other ballads and traditional dia- 
logues, together with the famous old interlude of the 
Hobby Horse, all represented in the antechamber and 
servants' hall by rustics, who inherited the custom and 
the poetry from preceding generations. 

The boar's head, crowned with rosemary, had taken its 
honored station among the Christmas cheer; the festal 
board had been attended by glee-singers and minstrels 
from the village to entertain the company with heredi- 
tary songs and catches during their repast ; and the old 
Pyrrhic game of the sword-dance, handed down since the 
time of the Bomans, was admirably performed in the 
court-yard of the mansion by a band of young men, lithe 
and supple in their forms and graceful in their move- 
ments, who, I was told, went the rounds of the villages 
and country-seats during the Christmas holidays. 

I specify these rural pageants and ceremonials, which 
I saw during my sojourn in this neighborhood, because it 
has been deemed that some of the anecdotes of holiday 
customs given in my preceding writings related to usages 
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which ha^e entirely passed away. Oritios who reside in 
cities ha^e little idea of the primitive manners and ob 
servances which stiU prevail in remote and rural neigh- 
borhoods. 

In fact, in crossing the Trent one seems to step back 
into old times ; and in the villages of Sherwood For 
est we are in a black-letter region. The moss-green 
cottages, the lowly mansions of gray stone, the Gothio 
crosses at each end of the villages, and the tall May-pole 
in the centre, transport us in imagination to foregone 
centuries ; everything has a quaint and antiquated air. 

The tenantry on the Abbey estate partake of this prim- 
itive character. Some of the families have rented farms 
there for nearly three hundred years ; and, notwithstand- 
ing that their mansions fell to decay, and everything 
about them partook of the general waste and misrule of 
the Byron dynasty, yet nothing could uproot them from 
their native soiL I am happy to say that Colonel Wild- 
man has taken these stanch loyal families under his 
peculiar care. He has favored them in their rents, re- 
paired, or rather rebuilt their farm-houses, and has en- 
abled families that had almost sunk into the class of 
mere rustic laborers once more to hold up their heads 
among the yeomanry of the land. 

I visited one of these renovated establishments that 
had but lately been a mere ruin, and now was a sub- 
stantial grange. It was inhabited by a young couple. 
The good woman showed every part of the establish* 
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ment with decent pride, exulting in its comfort and re- 
spectability. Her husband, I understood, had risen in 
consequence with the improyement of his mansion, and 
now began to be known among his rustic neighbors by 
the appellation of '' the joung Squixe.** 



OLD SERVANTS. 

BifiM|^]N an old, time-worn, and mysterions-lookiiig 
^ESiKl mansion like Newstead Abbey, and one so 
^y&^-l haunted by monkish and feudal and poetical 
associations, it is a prize to meet with some ancient 
crone, who has passed a long life about the place, so 
as to haye become a living chronicle of its fortunes and 
vicissitudes. Such a one is Nanny Smith, a worthy 
dame, near seventy years of age, who for a long time 
served as housekeeper to the Byrons. The Abbey and 
its domains comprise her world, beyond which she 
knows nothing, but within which she has ever conducted 
herself with native shrewdness and old-fashioned hon- 
esty. When Lord Byron sold the Abbey, her vocation 
was at an end, still she lingered about the place, having 
for it the local attachment of a cat Abandoning her 
comfortable housekeeper's apartment, she took shelter in 
one of the ^^rock houses," which are nothing more than 
a little neighborhood of cabins, excavated in the per- 
pendicular walls of a stone quarry, at no great distance 
from the Abbey. Three cells, cut in the living rock, 
formed her dwelling; these she fitted up humbly but 
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comfortably; her son William labored in the neighbor^ 
hood, and aided to support her, and Nanny Smith main- 
tained a cheerfol aspect and an independent spirit. One 
of her gossips suggested to her that William should 
marry, and bring home a young wife to help her and 
take care of her. " Nay, nay," replied Nanny, tartly, '^ I 
want no young mistress in my house.** So much for the 
loye of rule — ^poor Nanny's house was a hole in a rock 1 

Colonel Wildman, on taking possession of the Abbey, 
found Nanny Smith thus humbly nestled. With that ac- 
tive benevolence which characterizes him, he immediately 
set William up in a small farm on the estate, where 
Nanny Smith has a comfortable mansion in her old days. 
Her pride is roused by her son's advancement She 
remarks with exultation that people treat William with 
much more respect now that he is a farmer, than they 
did when he was a laborer. A farmer of the neighbor- 
hood has even endeavored to make a match between him 
and his sister, but Nanny Smith has grown fastidious, 
and interfered. The girl, she said, was too old for her 
son ; besides, she did not see that he was in any need 
of a wife. 

''No,*' said William, ''I ha* no great mind to marry the 
wench ; but if the Colonel and his lady wish it, I am will- 
ing. They have been so kind to me that I should think 
it my duty to please them.*' The Colonel and his lady, 
however, have not thought proper to put honest Wil- 
*B gratitude to so severe a test 
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Another worthy whom Colonel Wildman found Tege- 
tating upon the place, and who had lived there for at 
least sixty years, was old Joe Murray. He had come 
there when a mere boy in the train of the ^'old lord," 
about the middle of the last century, and had continued 
with him until his death. Having been a cabin-boy 
when very young, Joe always fancied himself a bit of a 
sailor, and had charge of all the pleasure-boats on the 
lake, though he afterwards rose to the dignity of butler. 
In the latter days of the old Lord Byron, when he shnt 
himself up from all the world, Joe Murray was the only 
servant retained by him, excepting his housekeeper, Betty 
Hardstaff, who was reputed to have an undue sway over 
him, and was derisively called Lady Betty, among the 
country folk. 

When the Abbey came into the possession of the late 
Lord Byron, Joe Murray accompanied it as a fixtura 
He was reinstated as butler in the Abbey, and high ad- 
miral on the lake, and his sturdy honest mastiff qualities 
won so upon Lord Byron as even to rival his Newfound- 
land dog in his affections. Often, when dining, he would 
pour out a bumper of choice Madeira, and hand it to Joe 
as he stood behind his chair. In fact, when he built the 
monumental tomb which stands in the Abbey garden, he 
intended it for himself, Joe Murray, and the dog. The 
two latter were to lie on each side of him. Boatswain 
died not long afterwards, and was regularly interred, and 
the well-known epitaph inscribed on one side of the 
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monumeni Lord Byron departed for Greece: during 
his absence a gentleman, to whom Joe Murray was show- 
ing the tomb, observed, '^Well, old boy, you will take 
your place here some twenty years hence.*' 

"I don't know that, sir," growled Joe, in reply; "if I 
was sore his Lordship would come here, I should like it 
well enough, but I should not like to lie alone with the 
dog." 

Joe Murray was always extremely neat in his dress, 
and attentive to his person, and made a most respectable 
appearance. A portrait of him still hangs in the Abbey, 
representing him a hale fresh-looking fellow, in a flaxen 
wig, a blue coat and buff waistcoat, with a pipe in his 
hand. He discharged all the duties of his station with 
great fidelity, unquestionable honesty, and much outward 
decorum ; but, if we may believe his contemporary, Nan- 
ny Smith, who, as housekeeper, shared the sway of the 
household with him, he was very lax in his minor morals, 
and used to sing loose and profane songs as he presided 
at the table in the servants* hall, or sat taking his ale and 
smoking his pipe by the evening fire. Joe had evidently 
derived his convivial notions from the race of English 
country squires who flourished in the days of his juve- 
nility. Nanny Smith was scandalized at his ribald songs, 
but being above harm herself endured them in silence. 
At length, on his singing them before a young girl of six- 
teen, she could contain herself no longer, but read him a 
lecture that made his ears ring, and then flounced off to 
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bed. The lecture seems, by her aoeooni, to have stag- 
gered Joe, for he told her the next morning that he hud 
had a terrible dream in the nighi An Evangelist stood 
at the foot of his bed with a great Dutch Bible, which he 
held with the printed part towards him, and after a while 
pushed it in his face. Nanny Smith undertook to inter- 
pret the yision, and read from it such a homily, and de- 
duced such awful warnings, that Joe became quite seri- 
ous, left off singing, and took to reading good books for a 
month ; but after that, continued Nanny, he relapsed and 
became as bad as ever, and continued to sing loose and 
profane songs to his dying day. 

When Colonel Wildman became proprietor of the Ab- 
bey, he found Joe Murray flourishing in a green old ago, 
though upwards of fourscore, and continued him in hia 
station as butler. The old man was rejoiced at the ex- 
tensive repairs that were immediately commenced, and 
anticipated with pride the day when the Abbey should 
rise out of its ruins with renovated splendor, its gates be 
thronged with trains and equipages, and its halls once 
more echo to the sound of joyous hospitality. 

What chiefly, however, concerned Joe's pride and am- 
bition, was a plan of the Colonel's to have the ancient 
refectory of the convent, a great vaulted room, supported 
by Gothic columns, converted into a servants' halL Here 
Joe looked forward to rule the roast at the head of 
the servants' table, and to make the Gothic arches ring 
with those hunting and hard-drinking ditties which were 
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the horror of the discreet Nanny SmitL Time, how- 
ever, was fast wearing away with him, and his great fear 
was that the hall would not be completed in his day. In 
his eagerness to hasten the repairs, he used to get up 
early in the morning, and ring up the workmen. Not- 
withstanding his great age, also, he would turn out half- 
dressed in cold weather to cut sticks for the fire. Col- 
onel Wildman kindly remonstrated with him for thus 
risking his health, as others would do the work for him. 

"Lord, sir," exclaimed the hale old fellow, " it*8 my 
air-bath, I'm all the better for it" 

Unluckily, as he was thus employed one morning, a 
splinter flew up and wounded one of his eyes. An in- 
flammation took place ; he lost the sight of that eye, and 
subsequently of the other. Poor Joe gradually pined 
away, and grew melancholy. Colonel Wildman kindly 
tried to cheer him up. " Come, come, old boy," cried 
he, " be of good heart ; you will yet take your place in 
the servants' hall." 

"Nay, nay, sir," replied he, "I did hope onoe that I 
should live to see it : I looked forward to it with pride, 
I confess ; but it is all over with me now, — I shall soon 
go home ! " 

He died shortly afterwards, at the advanced age of 
eighty-six, seventy of which had been passed as an 
honest and faithful servant at the Abbey. Colonel Wild- 
man had him decently interred in the church of Huck- 
nail Torkard, near the vault of Lord Byron. 




SUPERSTITIONS OF THE ABBEY 

aneodotes I had heard of the quondam 
housekeeper of Lord Byron, rendered me de- 
sirous of paying her a visit I rode in com- 
pany with Oolonel Wildman, therefore, to the cottage of 
her son William, where she resides, and found her seated 
by her fireside, with a favorite cat perched upon her 
shoulder and purring in her ear. Nanny Smith is a 
large, good-looking woman, a specimen of the old-&sh- 
ioned country housewife, combining antiquated notions 
and prejudices, and very limited information, with nat- 
ural good sense. She loves to gossip about the Abbey 
and Lord Byron, and was soon drawn into a course of 
anecdotes, though mostly of an humble kind, such as 
suited the meridian of the housekeeper's room and ser- 
vants' halL She seemed to entertain a kind recollection 
of Lord Byron, though she had evidently been much 
perplexed by some of his vagaries ; and especially by 
the means he adopted to counteract his tendency to cor- 
pulency. He used various modes to sweat himself 
down : sometimes he would lie for a long time in a warm 
bath, sometimes he would walk up the hills in the park. 
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wrapped up and loaded with greai-coats ; " a sad toil for 
the poor youth," added Nanny, '' he being so lame.** 

His meals were soaniy and irregular, consisting of 
dishes which Nanny seemed to hold in great contempt^ 
such as pilaw, maccaroni, and light puddings. 

She contradicted the report of the licentious life which 
he was reported to lead at the Abbey, and of the para- 
mours said to have been brought with him from London. 
" A great part of his time used to be passed lying on a 
sofa reading. Sometimes he had young gentlemen of his 
acquaintance with him, and they played some mad 
pranks ; but nothing but what young gentlemen may do, 
and no harm done.** 

'' Once, it is true,** she added, " he had with him a 
beautiful boy as a page, which the housemaids said was 
a girL For my part, I know nothing about ii Poor 
soul, he was so lame he could not go out much with 
the men; all the comfort he had was to be a little 
with the lasses. The housemaids, however, were very 
jealous ; one of them, in particular, took the matter in 
great dudgeon. Her name was Lucy ; she was a great 
favorite with Lord Byron, and had been much nptioed 
by him, and began to have high notions. She had her 
fortune told by a man who squinted, to whom she gave 
two-and-sixpence. He told her to hold up her head and 
look high, for she would come to great things. Upon 
this,*' added Nanny, " the poor thing dreamt of nothing 
IcdS than becoming a lady, and mistress of the Abbey! 
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and promised me, if such lack should happen to her, she 
would be a good friend to me. Ah, welladayl Lney 
never had the fine fortune she dreamt of ; but she had 
better than I thought for ; she is now married, and keeps 
a public house at Warwick.'* 

Finding that we listened to her with great attention, 
Nanny Smith went on with her gossiping. ** One time/* 
said she, ''Lord Byron took a notion that there was a 
deal of money buried about the Abbey by the monks in 
old times, and nothing would serve him but he must 
have the flagging taken up in the cloisters; and they 
digged and digged, but found nothing but stone coffins 
full of bones. Then he must needs have one of the 
cof&ns put in one end of the great hall, so that the ser- 
vants were afraid to go there of nights. Several of the 
skulls were cleaned and put in frames in his room. I 
used to have to go into the room at night to shut the 
windows, and if I glanced an eye at them, they all 
seemed to grin ; which I believe skulls always do. I 
can't say but I was glad to get out of the room. 

" There was at one time (and for that matter there is 
still) a good deal said about ghosts haunting about the 
Abbey. The keeper's wife said she saw two standing in 
a dark part of the cloisters just opposite the chapel, and 
one in the garden by the lord*8 well. Then there was 
a young lady, a cousin of Lord Byron, who was staying 
in the Abbey and slept in the room next the clock ; and 
she told me that one night when she was lying in bed, 
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she saw a lady in white oome out of the wall on one 
side of the room, and go into the wall on the opposite 
side. 

'' Lord Byron one day said to me, * Nanny, what non- 
sense they tell about ghosts, as if there ever were any 
such things. I have never seen anything of the kind 
about the Abbey, and I warrant you have noi* This 
was all done, do you see, to draw me out; but I said 
nothing, but shook my head. However, they say his 
lordship did onoe see something. It was in the great 
hall : something all black and hairy : he said it was the 
deyiL 

'^ For my part,** continued Nanny Smith, " I never saw 
anything of the kind, — ^but I heard, something once. I 
was one eyening scrubbing the floor of the little dining- 
room at the end of the long gallery ; it was after dark; I 
expected every moment to be called to tea, but wished to 
finish what I was aboui All at once I heard heavy foot- 
steps in the great halL They sounded like the tramp ol 
a horse. I took the light and went to see what it was. 
I heard the steps come from the lower end of the hall to 
the fireplace in the centre, where they stopped; but I 
could see nothing. I returned to my work, and in a 
little time heard the same noise again. I went again 
with the light ; the footsteps stopped by the fireplace as 
before; still I could see nothing. I returned to my 
work, when I heard the steps for a third time. I then 
went into the hall without a light, but they stopped just 
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tbe sttme, by ihe fireplace half-way up ihe halL I 
ihonght this rather odd, but returned to my worL 
When it was finished, I took the light and went throngh 
the hall, as that was my way to the kitchen. I heard no 
more footsteps, and thought no more of the matter, 
when, on coming to the lower end of the hall, I found the 
door locked, and then, on one side of the door, I saw the 
stone coffin with the skull and bones that had been 
digged up in the doistera** 

Here Nanny paused : I asked her if she believed that 
the mysterious footsteps had any connection with the 
skeleton in the coffin; but she shook her head, and 
would not commit hersell We took our leave of the 
good old dame shortly after, and the story she had re- 
lated gave subject for conversation on our ride home- 
ward. It was evident she had spoken the truth as to 
what she had heard, but had been deceived by some 
peculiar effect of sound. Noises are propagated about 
a huge irregular edifice of the kind in a very deceptive 
manner; footsteps are prolonged and reverberated by 
the vaulted cloisters and echoing halls ; the creaking 
and slamming of distant gates, the rushing of the blast 
through the groves and among the ruined arches of the 
chapel, have all a strangely delusive effect at night. 

Oolonel Wildman gave an instance of the kind from 
his own experience. Not long after he had taken up his 
residence at the Abbey, he heard one moonlight night 
a noise as if a carriage was passing at a distance. He 
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opened the window and leaned oni It then seemed as 
if the great iron roller was dragged along the grayel- 
walks and terrace, but there was nothing to be seen. 
When he saw the gardener on the following morning, he 
questioned him about working so late at nighi The 
gardener declared that no one had been at work, and 
the roller was chained up. He was sent to examine it, 
and came back with a countenance full of surprise. The 
roller had been moved in the night, but he declared no 
mortal hand could have moved ii ''Well," replied the 
Colonel, good-humoredly, "I am glad to find I have a 
brownie to work for me." 

Lord Byron did much to foster and give currency to 
the superstitious tales connected with the Abbey, by 
believing, or pretending to believe in them. Many have 
supposed that his mind was really tinged with supersti- 
tion, and that this innate infirmity was increased by 
passing much of his time in a lonely way, about the 
empty halls and cloisters of the Abbey, then in a ruin- 
ous melancholy state, and brooding over the skulls and 
effigies of its former inmates. I should rather think 
that he found poetical enjoyment in these supernatural 
themes, and that his imagination delighted to people 
this gloomy and romantic pile with all kinds of shadowy 
inhabitants. Certain it is, the aspect of the mansion 
under the varying influence of twilight and moonlight, 
and cloud and sunshine operating upon its halls, and 
galleries, and monkish cloisters, is enough to breed all 
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kinds of faooiiM in the minds of its inmiftM^ eqpedalty 
if poetioslty or superstiiioiisly inolined. 

I ha^e alzesdy mentioned some of the &Ued TinitsntB 
of the Abbey. The goblin frisr, howeirer, is the one to 
whom Lord Byron has giTen the greatest importanoa 
It walked the oloisters by nig^t^ and sometimes glimpnfMi 
of it were seen in other parts of the Abbey. Its appear- 
ance was said to portend some impending evil to the 
master of the mansion. Lord Byron pretended to hate 
seen it aboat a month before he contracted his iU-staned 
marriage with IGss Milbanka 

He has embodied this tradition in the following bal<- 
lad, in which he represents the friar as one of the 
anoient inmates of the Abbey, maintaining by night a 
kind of spectral possession of it^ in right <^ the frater- 
nity. Other traditions, however, represent Liin as one 
of the friars doomed to wander about the place in atone- 
ment for his crimes. But to the ballad. 



•* BewATO t beware t of the Black Friar, 

Who sittoth hj Nonnan stone. 
For he mntten his prayer in the midnight ak; 

And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, AmnndmUe^ 

Made Norman Church his prey, 
jknd expeU'd the friars, one friar still 

Would not be driven away. 

^ Tlioagh he came in his mi^t, with Sag Henxy^ ifst^ 
Tl turn ohnrch lands to lay, 
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With sword in huid, *nd torch to If^ 

Tbelr walla, U tfaef said naj, 
A monk TemAin'd, unohosed, unchftin^d, 

And ho did not seem fonn'd of oUj, 
For he's seen In the porch, and he^ aeeu in the ohanl^ 

Though he is not seen by dajr. 

" And whether for good, or whether toril^ 

It is not mine to saj ; 
Bnt still to tlie house of ArnnodsTiJle 

He sUdeth night and day. 
By the marriage-bed of their lord^ 'tis sd^ 

He flits on the bridal eve ; 
And 'tis held as faith, to their bed of deidh 

He oomes— bnt not to griere. 

' When an heir Is bom, be Is heard to moanv 

And when aught is to befall 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshiiM 

He walks from hall to hall. 
Hia form yon may trace, bnt not his Ckm, 

■Tis shadow'd by his oowl ; 
fiat his eyes may be seen from the folds betPMi 

And they seem of a parted axiL 

"Bntbewarel beware of the Black MlB^ 

He etill retains his sway. 
For he is yet the church's lutr, 

Whoerer may be the lay. 
Amnnderille is VxA. by day. 

But the monk is lord by nlgjit, 
Kcr wine nor wassail conld raise % Wial 

To qiustion that friar's ri^t 
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" Say naught to him as he walks the hM^ 

And he'U say naught to yoa; 
He sweeps along in his dnskj pall^ 

As o'er the grass the dew. 
Then giamercy I for the Blaok Friar; 

HeaTen sain him I fair or fool. 
And whatsoe'er may be Ids pra jBr» 

Let ooiB be for his sonL" 



Such is the story of the goblin friar, which, partly 
through old tradition, and partly through the inflnenoe 
of Lord Byron's rhymes, has become completely estab- 
lished in the Abbey, and threatens to hold possession as 
long as the old edifice shall endure. Various Tisitors 
have either fancied, or pretended to have seen him, and 
a cousin of Lord Byron, Miss Sally Parkins, is CTen said 
to haye made a sketch of him from memory. As to the 
servants of the Abbey, they have become possessed with 
all kinds of superstitious fancies. The long corridors 
and Gk>thic halls, with their ancient portraits and dark 
figures in armor, are all haunted regions to them ; they 
eyen fear to sleep alone, and will scarce venture at night 
on any distant errand about the Abbey, unless they go 
in couples. 

Even the magnificent chamber in which I was lodged 
was subject to the supernatural influences which reigned 
over the Abbey, and was said to be haunted by *'Sir 
John Byron the Little with the great Beard." The 
ancient black-looking portrait of this family worthy, 
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which hangs oyer the door of the great saloon, was said 
to descend occasionally at midnight from the frame, and 
walk the rounds of the state apartments. Nay, his visi- 
tations were not confined to the night, for a young lady, 
on a visit to the Abbey some years since, declared that^ 
on passing in broad day by the door of the identical 
chamber I have described, which stood partly open, she 
saw Sir John Byron the Little seated by the fireplace, 
reading out of a great black-letter book. From this cir- 
cumstance some have been led to suppose that the story 
of Sir John Byron may be in some measure connected 
with the mysterious sculptures of the chimneypiece al- 
ready mentioned ; but this has no countenance from the 
most authentic antiquarians of the Abbey. 

For my own part, the moment I learned the wonder- 
ful stories and strange suppositions connected with my 
apartment, it became an imaginary realm to me. As I 
lay in bed at night and gazed at the mysterious panel- 
work, where Qothic knight. Christian dame, and Paynim 
lover gazed upon me in effigy, I used to weave a thou- 
sand fancies concerning them. The great figures in the 
tapestry, also, were almost animated by the workings of 
my imagination, and the Vandyke portraits of the cava- 
lier and lady that looked down with pale aspects from 
the wall, had almost a spectral effect, from their immor- 
able gaze and silent companionship;— 



<« 



For bf dim lights the portraits of the dead 
Haye something ghastly, desolate, and dread. 
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. . .Their buxied lodes still waye 
Along the canvas ; their eyes glanoe like dnsnw 
On ours, as spars within some dnskj oaye, 
Bat death is mingled in their shadowj beamaL* 

In this way I used to conjure up fictions of the brain, 
and clothe the objects around me with ideal interest and 
import, Tintily as the Abbey dock tolled midnight, I 
almost looked to see Sir John Byron the Little with the 
long Beard stalk into the room with his book under his 
arm, and take his seat beside the mysteriona ohimney« 
piece. 



ANNESLEY HALL. 




IT about three miles' distance from Newstead 
Abbey, and oontigaons to its lands, is situated 
Annesley Hall, the old family mansion of the 
Chaworths. The families, like the estates, of the Byrons 
and Chaworths were connected in former times, until the 
fatal duel between their two representatiyes. The feud, 
however, which prevailed for a time, promised to be can- 
celled by the attachment of two youthful hearts. While 
Lord Byron was yet a boy, he beheld Mary Ann Cha- 
worth, a beautiful girl, and the sole heiress of Annesley. 
With that susceptibility to female charms which he 
evinced almost from childhood, he became almost im- 
mediately enamored of her. According to one of his 
biographers, it would appear that at first their attach- 
ment was mutual, yet clandestine. The father of Miss 
Ohaworth was then living, and may have retained some- 
what of the family hostility, for we are told that the in- 
terviews of Lord Byron and the young lady were private, 
at a gate which opened from her father's grounds to 
those of Newstead. However, they were so young at the 
time that th^se meetings could not have been regarded 
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dvoft m TBttis; bd, as liovd Bjrm *>9V of UhmbU^ lus 
fafKp|jli wgge beyond la» age, 

tk«s msIt ujMueived was Uovm nto a 

BDL wMka* raalin ^idi ke j I wiftk 

kk Modier al SattngkMi. Hm iilker at BCaa Cha- 
wortii was deftd, and she resided widi ker isoikersiihe 
oU HaD of AnBBsfer. Dsn^ Bjraa*a auBoriij; the 
estate of SewBlesd WW let toLoed Grej de BstkeB, Vol 
ite yowHifBl lioed was aKrsTa s weleoae gtsi si tiie 
Abbej. He wowld pass dsra at a tbie iWiiOy and SB^ke 
&eqi»il TisilB tfa«ee to AwMsfer HalL ms^ranlswae 
eaeomaged bj ICaa Oiaworth's iidier; ahe psitook 
Bonecrf tiieiuailr fesd, and profasblj krakad widi ecn- 
plaeeDCT upon an attafhajfut tkat su^il heal old diftr- 
enees and anile two neighbodng estalea 

Hie six weeks* Tacatian p aoo ed as s dream ^itti^hI tiie 
beautiful flowers of Annesler. Brron was acai^oe fifieen 
jeais of age, Marr Chaworth was two jeais older ; but 
his heart, as I hare said, was beyond his age, and his 
tenderness for her was deep and passicmate. These earir 
lores, like the first ran of the uncmshed gn^ie, are the 
sweetest and strongest gnshings of the heart, snd how- 
ever ther maj be superseded br other attachments in 
afier-jears, the memory will oontinnally recor to them, 
and fondly dweU apon their recollecti€m& 

His lofe for Miss Chaworth, to nse Lord BTro8i*s own 
expressioii, was *^ the romance of the most romnntic pe- 
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riod of his life," and I think we can trace the effect of 
it throughout the whole course of his writings, coming 
up every now and then, like some lurking theme which 
runs through a complicated piece of music, and links it 
all in a pervading chain of melody. 

How tenderly and mournfully does he recall, in after* 
years, the feelings awakened in his youthful and inez' 
perienced bosom by this impassioned, yet innocent at* 
tachment; feelings, he says, lost or hardened in the 
intercourse of life : — 

'< The love of better things and better days ; 

The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignoranoe 
Of what is called the world, and the world's ways ; 

The moments when we gather from a glance 
More joy than from all future pride or praise, 

Which kindle manhood, but can ne'er entnmoe 
The heart in an existence of its own. 
Of which another's boeom is the zone." 

Whether this love was really responded to by the ob- 
ject, is uncertain. Byron sometimes speaks as if he had 
met with kindness in return, at other times he acknowl- 
edges that she never gave him reason to believe she 
loved him. It is probable, however, that at first she 
experienced some flutterings of the heart She was of 
a susceptible age ; had as yet formed no other attach- 
ments ; her lover, though boyish in years, was a man in 
intellect, a poet in imagination, and had a countenanM 
of remarkable beauiy. 
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With the six weeks' vacation ended this brief romance. 
Byron returned to school deeply enamored ; but if he 
had really made any impression on Miss Chaworth's 
heart, it was too slight to stand the test of absence. She 
was at that age when a female soon changes from the 
girl to the woman, and leaves her boyish lovers far 
behind her. While Byron was pursuing his school-boy 
studies, she was mingling with society, and met with a 
gentleman of the name of Musters, remarkable, it is 
said, for manly beauty. A story is told of her having 
first seen him from the top of Annesley Hall, as he 
dashed through the park, with hound and horn, taking 
the lead of the whole field in a fox-chase, and that she 
was struck by the spirit of his appearance, and his ad- 
mirable horsemanship. Under such favorable auspices 
he wooed and won her ; and when Lord Byron next met 
her, he learned to his dismay that she was the affianced 
bride of another. 

With that pride of spirit which always distinguished 
him, he controlled his feelings and maintained a serene 
countenance. He even affected to speak calmly on the 
subject of her approaching nuptials. "The next time 
I see you,' said he, **I suppose you will be Mrs. Cha- 
worth,' (for she was to retain her family name.) Her 
reply was, "I hope so. 

I have given these brief details preparatory to a 
sketch of a visit which I made to the scene of this 
youthful romance. Annesley Hall I understood was 
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'""cted, and almost in a state of desolation; 

rarely visited it, residing with his fam- 

'Orhood of Nottingham. I set out for 

^ jrseback, in company with Colonel Wild- 

%^ ilowed by the great Newfoundland dog Boat- 

L .n the course of our ride we visited a spot mem- 

. in the love-story I have cited. It was the scene 

chis parting interview between Byron and Miss Cha- 

vorthy prior to her marriage. A long ridge of upland 

advances into the valley of Newstead, like a promontory 

into a lake, and was formerly crowned by a beautiful 

grove, a landmark to the neighboring country. The 

grove and promontory are graphically described by 

Lord Byron in his "Dream," and an exquisite picture 

given of himself, and the lovely object of his boyish 

idolatry :- 

"I saw two beings in the hnes of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill. 
Green, and of mild deoliyity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of snoh. 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
Bat a most liying landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men, 
8oatter*d at interrals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from snoh rastio roofs ; — the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed. 
Not by the sport of Nature, but of man : 
These two a maiden and a youth, were there 
Qasing— the one on aU that was beneath 
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Fair m herself— but the boy gated on her ; 
And both were fair, and one was beautifiil : 
And both were young— yet not unlike in yoaUi. 
As the sweet moon in the horizon's yeige. 
The maid was on the verge of womanhood x 
The boy had fewer summers, bat his heart 
Had &r outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloTed faoe on earth. 
And that was shining on him." 

I stood upon the spot consecrated by this memorable 
interview. Below me extended the " living landscape," 
once contemplated by the loving pair ; the gentle valley 
of Newsteady diversified by woods and cornfields, and vil- 
lage spires, and gleams of water, and the distant towers 
and pinnacles of the venerable Abbey. The diadem of 
trees, however, was gone. The attention drawn to it by 
the poet, and the romantic manner in which he had as- 
sociated it with his early passion for Mary Chaworth, 
had nettled the irritable feelings of her husband, who 
but ill brooked the poetic celebrity conferred on his wife 
by the enamored verses of another. The celebrated grove 
stood on his estate, and in a fit of spleen he ordered 
it to be levelled with the dusi At the time of my visit 
the mere roots of the trees were visible ; but the hand 
that laid them low is execrated by every poetical pilgrim. 

Descending the hill, we soon entered a part of what 
once was Annesley Park, and rode among time-worn and 
tempest-riven oaks and elms, with ivy clambering about 
their trunks, and rooks' nests among their brandhea 
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The park had been oat np by a poBt-road, crossmg which, 
we oame to the gate-house of Aiinesley HalL It was an 
old brick building that might have served as an outpost 
or barbacan to the Hall during the civil wars, when 
every gentleman's house was liable to become a for 
tress. Loopholes were still visible in its walls, but the 
peaceful ivy had mantled the sides, overrun the roof» and 
ahnost buried the ancient clock in front, that still marked 
the waning hours of its decay. 

An arched way led through the centre of the gate- 
house, secured by grated doors of open iron-work, 
wrought into flowers and flourishes. These being thrown 
open, we entered a paved court-yard, decorated with 
shrubs and antique flower-pots, with a ruined stone 
fountain in the centre. The whole approach resembled 
that of an old French chateau. 

On one side of the court-yard was a range of stables, 
now tenantless, but which bore traces of the fox-hunting 
squire; for there were stalls boxed up, into which the 
hunters might be turned loose when they came home 
from the chase. 

At the lower end of the court, and immediately oppo- 
site the gate-house, extended the Hall itself ; a rambling, 
irregular pile, patched and pieced at various times, and 
in various tastes, with gable ends, stone balustrades, and 
enormous chimneys, that strutted out like buttresses 
from the walls. The whole front of the edifice was over- 
run with evergreens. 
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We applied for admission at the front door, which was 
under a hea^y porch. The portal was stronglj barrica- 
doed, and our knocking was echoed by waste and empty 
halls. Everything bore an appearance of abandonmeni 
After a time, however, our knocking summoned a solitaiy 
tenant from some remote comer of the pile. It was a 
decent-looking little dame, who emerged from a aide- 
door at a distance, and seemed a worthy inmate of the 
antiquated mansion. She had, in fact, grown old with it 
Her name, she said, was Nanny Marsden; if she lived 
until next August, she would be seventy-one: a great 
part of her life had been passed in the Hall, and when 
the family had removed to Nottingham, she had been 
left in charge of it. The front of the house had been 
thus warily barricadoed in consequence of the late riots 
at Nottingham, in the course of which the dwelling of 
her master had been sacked by the mob. To guard 
against any attempt of the kind upon the Hall, she had 
put it in this state of defence ; though I rather think she 
and a superannuated gardener comprised the whole gar- 
rison. " You must be attached to the old building," said 
I, " after having lived so long in it" — " Ah, sir I " replied 
she, " I am getting in years, and have a furnished cottage 
of my own in Annesley Wood, and begin to feel as if I 
should like to go and live in my own home." 

Guided by the worthy little custodian of the fortress, 
we entered through the sally-port by which she had 
issued forth, and soon found ourselves in a spacious but 
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somewhat gloomy hall, where the light was partially ad- 
mitted through square stoneHshafted windows, overhung 
with ivy. Everything around us had the air of an old- 
fashioned country squire's establishment. In the centre 
of the hall was a billiard table, and about the walls were 
hung portraits of race-horses, hunters, and favorite dogs, 
mingled indiscriminately with family pictures. 

Staircases led up from the hall to various apartments. 
In one of the rooms we were shown a couple of buff jer- 
kins, and a pair of ancient jackboots, of the time of the 
cavaliers; relics which are often to be met with in the 
old English family mansions. These, however, had pe- 
culiar value, for the good little dame assured us they had 
belonged to Bobin Hood. As we were in the midst of 
the region over which that famous outlaw once bore 
ruffian sway, it was not for us to gainsay his claim to any 
of these venerable relics, though we might have de- 
murred that the articles of dress here shown were of a 
date much later than his tune. Every antiquity, how- 
ever, about Sherwood Forest is apt to be linked with the 
memory of Bobin Hood and his gang. 

As we were strolling about the mansion, our four- 
footed attendant. Boatswain, followed leisurely, as if tak- 
ing a survey of the premises. I turned to rebuke him 
for his intrusion, but the moment the old housekeeper 
understood he had belonged to Lord Byron, her heart 
seem to yearn towards him. 

''Nay, nay," exclaimed she, ''let him alone, let him go 
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where he pleases. He's welcome. Ah, dear me f If he 
lived here I should take great care of him — ^he should 
want for nothing. Well I " continued she, fondling him, 
''who would have thought that I should see a dog of 
Lord Byron in Annesley Hall I *' 

''I suppose, then," said I, ''you recollect something 
of Lord Byron, when he used to visit here?** — "Ah, 
bless him I ** cried she, " that I do I He used to ride 
over here and stay three days at a time, and sleep in 
the blue room. Ah! poor fellow! He was very much 
taken with my young mistress; he used to walk about 
the garden and the terraces with her, and seemed to 
love the very ground she trod on. He used to call her 
his bright morning star of Annedey.^* 

I felt the beautiful poetic phrase thrill through me. 

"You appear to like the memory of Lord Byron,** 
saidL 

• 

"Ah, sir I why should not I? He was always main 
good to me when he came here. Well ! well ! they say 
it is a pity he and my young lady did not make a matcL 
Her mother would have liked it He was always a wel- 
come guest, and some think it would have been well for 
him to have had her; but it was not to be I He went 
away to school, and then Mr. Musters saw her, and so 
things took their course." 

The simple soul now showed us into the favorite sit- 
ting-room of Miss Ohaworth, with a small flower-garden 
under the windows, in which she had delighted Li this 
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room Byron nsed to sit and listen to her as she played 
and sangy gftzing upon her with the passionate and al- 
most painful devotion of a loyensick stripling. He him- 
self gives OS a glowing picture of his mate idolatry :— * 

" He had no breath, no being, bat in hen ; 
She was his voioe ; he did not speak to her. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sights 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hen^ 
Which colored all his objects ^— he had oeaaed 
To live within himself; she was his Ufe^ 
The ocean to the river of his thooghts. 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood woold ebb and floWy 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony." 

There was a little Welsh air, called ''Mary Ann,** 
which, from bearing her own name, he associated with 
herself, and often persuaded her to sing it over and over 
for him. 

The chamber, like all the other parts of the honse, had 
a look of sadness and neglect; the flower-pots beneath 
the window, which once bloomed beneath the hand of 
Mary Ghaworth, were overran with weeds ; and the pi- 
ano, which had once vibrated to her touch, and thrilled 
the heart of her stripling lover, was now unstrung and 
out of tune. 

We continued our stroll about the waste apartments, 
of all shapes and sizes, and without much elegance of 
decoration. Some of them were hxmg with family por^ 
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traits, among which was pointed ont that of the Mr. Gh»- 
worth who was killed by the '' wicked Lord Byron." 

These dismal-looking portraits had a powerful effect 
npon the imagination of the stripling poet, on his first 
visit to the HalL As they gazed down from the wall, he 
thought they scowled npon him, as if they had taken a 
gradge against him on account of the duel of his ances- 
tor. He even gave this as a reason, though probably in 
jest, for not sleeping at the Hall, declaring that he feared 
they would come down from their frames at night to 
haunt him. 

A feeling of the kind he has embodied in one of his 
stanzas of ** Don Juan " : 

'* The fonns of the grim knights and piotored saints 

Look living in the moon ; and as you turn 
Backward and forward to the echoes faint 

Of yonr own fooustepe^mces from the nm 
Appear to wake, and shadows wild and quaint 

Start from the frames which fence their aspects stem. 
As if to ask you how you dare to keep 
A vigil there, where all but death should sleep." 

Nor was the youthful poet singular in these fancies; 
the Hall, like most old English mansions that have 
ancient family portraits hanging about their dusky gal- 
leries and waste apartments, had its ghost-story con- 
nected with these pale memorials of the dead. Our 
simple-hearted conductor stopped before the portrait of 
a lady, who had been a beauty in her time, and inhabited 
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the Hall in the heyday of her oharm& Something mys- 
terious or melancholy was connected with her story ; she 
died young, but continued for a long time to haunt the 
ancient mansion, to the great dismay of the servants, and 
the occasional disquiet of the visitors, and it was with 
much difficulty her troubled spirit was conjured down 
and put to resi 

From the rear of the Hall we walked out into the gar- 
den, about which Byron used to stroll and loiter in com- 
pany with Miss OhawortL It was laid out in the old 
French style. There was a long terraced walk, with 
heavy stone balustrades and sculptured urns, overrun 
with ivy and evergreens. A neglected shrubbery bor- 
dered one side of the terrace, with a lofty grove inhab- 
ited by a venerable community of rooks. Great flights 
of steps led down from the terrace to a flower-garden, 
laid out in formal plots. The rear of the Hall, which 
overlooked the garden, had the weather-stains of centu- 
ries ; and its stone-shafted casements, and an ancient sun- 
dial against its walls, carried back the mind to days of 
yore. 

The retired and quiet garden, once a little sequestered 
world of love and romance, was now all matted and wild, 
yet was beautiful even in its decay. Its air of neglect 
and desolation was in unison with the fortune of the two 
beings who had once walked here in the freshness of 
youth, and life, and beauty. The garden, like their 
voung hearts, had gone to waste and miiL 
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Betnming 



over the porch, or grand entrance ; it was in a minoas 
condition, the ceiling having fallen in, and the floor given 
way. This, however, is a chamber rendered interesting 
by poetical associations. It is supposed to be the ora- 
tory alluded to by Lord Byron in his '* Dream,** wherein 
he pictures his departure from Annesley, after learning 
that Mary Ohaworth was engaged to be married* 

** There was an andent mamioii, and before 
Its walls there was a steed oapariaon'd ; 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
^Rie Boy of whom I spake ; — ^he was alone. 
And pale and pacing to and fro : anon 
He sate him down, and seised a pen, and traced 
Words which I ooold not guess of; then he lean'd 
His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 
With a oonvnlsion — ^then arose again. 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet; as he paused. 
The lady of his love reSntered there ; 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heut 
Was darken'd with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not alL 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o'er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded as it came ; 
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He diopp'd the hand he held, and with slow stepe 
Betam'd, but not as bidding her adieu. 
For they did part with mutual smiles : — ^he paas'd 
From out the maasj gate of that old Hall, 
And mounting on his steed he went his way. 
And ne'er repassed that hoary threshold more." 

In one of his jonmalsy Lord Byron describes his feel- 
ings after thus leaving the oratory. Arriving on the sum- 
mit of a hilly which commanded the last view of Annes- 
ley, he checked his horse, and gazed back with mingled 
pain and fondness upon the groves which embowered the 
Hall, and thought upon the lovely being that dwelt 
there, until his feelings were quite dissolved in tender- 
ness. The conviction at length recurred that she never 
could be his, when, rousing himself from his reverie, he 
struck his spurs into his steed and dashed forward, as if 
by rapid motion to leave reflection behind him. 

Yet, notwithstanding what he asserts in the verses last 
quoted, he did pass the '* hoary threshold " of Annesley 
again. It was, however, after the lapse of several years, 
during which he had grown up to manhood, had passed 
through the ordeal of pleasures and tumultuous passions, 
and had felt the influence of other charms. Miss Oha- 
worth, too, had become a wife and a mother, and he 
dined at Annesley Hall at the invitation of her husband. 
He thus met the object of his early idolatry in the very 
scene of his tender devotions, which, as he says, her 
smiles had once made a heaven to him. The scene was 
but little changed. He was in the very chamber where 
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he had bo often listened entranced, to the witohery of her 
voice ; there were the same instruments and music ; there 
lay her flower-garden beneath the window, and the walks 
through which he had wandered with her in the intoxi- 
cation of youthful love. Oan we wonder that amidst the 
tender recollections which every object around him waa 
calculated to awaken, the fond passion of his boyhood 
should rush back in full current to his heart ? He was 
himself surprised at this sudden revulsion of his feelings, 
but he had acquired self-possession and could command 
them. His firmness, however, was doomed to undergo a 
further trial While seated by the object of his secret 
devotions, with all these recollections throbbing in his 
bosom her infant daughter was brought into the room. 
At sight of the child he started ; it dispelled the last 
lingerings of his dream, and he afterwards confessed, 
that to repress his emotion at the moment, was the 
severest part of his task 

The conflict of feelings that raged within his bosom 
throughout this fond and tender, yet painful and embar- 
rassing visit, are touchingly depicted in lines which he 
wrote immediately afterwards, and which, though not 
addressed to her by name, are evidently intended for the 
eye and the heart of the fair lady of Annesley : 

** Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 
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•* Tbj btutMDd's blwt-«iid twUl Imput 
Sotue pongs to view hi* hopiidcir IcA : 
But let them pus — Oh I how mj heort 
Would hate him, if he lored thee not I 

" Wbea Ut« I Mw thj&Torite obUd 

I thoQ^t mj jeftloiu heart would braaki 
But vhw the nnoonsoiotu <Tif*nt ■mi]f i^ 
I Uv'd it for itB mother's iftke. 

" I Us'd it, and repne^d mj ri^s 
Ita father in ll» taoe to see ; 
Bat then it bad its mother'a ejea, 
And ther wen all to love and me. 

" Maij, adiea 1 1 most awajr : 

While thou art bleet 111 not lepbw j 
Bnt near thee I can never ataj : 
Hf heart would soon again be thine, 

"I deem'd that time, I deem'd that pride 
Had qnencta'd at length m; boyiah flame ; 
Kor knew, till seated hj th; dde, 
H7 heart in all, save love, the sam& 

" Tet I was calm : I knew the time 

H7 breast would thrill before tlij lookt 
Bnt now to tremble were a crime — 
We met. and not a nerve was shook. 



" I saw thee gaie i^ion m j face, 

Tet meet with no confusion then 

One onlj feeling couldat thou tnue ] 

The sullen oalmness of deqtalt* 
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** Away t away t my early dream 
Bemembranoe neTer must awake : 
Oh I where is Lethe's fabled stream ? 
My foolish heart, be still, or break.* 

The reviyal of this early passion, and fhe melancholj 
assooiations which it spread over those aoenes in the 
neighborhood of Newstead, whioh wonld neoessarily be 
the places of his frequent resort while in Sngland, are 
alluded to by him as a principal cause of his first depart- 
ure for the Continent : — 

** When man ezpell'd from Eden's bowen 
A moment lingered near the gate^ 
Bach scene reoalled the vanish'd hoors^ 
And bade him curse his future f^te. 

** But wandering on through distant olimei^ 
He learnt to bear his load of grief ; 
Just gave a mgh to other times, 
And found in busier scenes reliel 

** Thus Mary must it be with me, 

And I must yiew thy charms no moM ; 
For, while I linger near to thee, 
I sigh for all I knew before." 

It was in the subsequent June that he set off on his 
pilgrimage by sea and land, which was to become the 
theme of his immortal poem. That the image of Mary 
Chaworth, as he saw and loved her in the days of his 
boyhood, followed him to the very shore, is shown in 
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the glowing stanzas addressed to her on the eve of 
embarkation : — 



u 



Tis done—and shiTering in the gale 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail; 
And whistling o'er the bending mast^ 
Load sings on high the fresh'ning Mast; 
And I mnst from this land be gone^ 
Because I cannot love but one. 

** And I will cross the whitening foamy 
And I will seek a foreign home ; 
Till I forget a fidse fair face, 
I ne'er shall find a resting plaoe^ 
My own dark thoughts I cannot shun. 
But ever love, and love but one. 

*' To think of erery early scene, 
Of what we are, and what we've been. 
Would whelm some softer hearts with 
But mine, alas I has stood the blow; 
Tet still beats on as it begun. 
And never truly loves but one. 

** And who that dear loved one may ba 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see, 
And why that early love was crossed. 
Thou know'st the best, I feel the moat; 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 

" Fve tried another's fetters too, 
With charms, perchance, as fair to vlewi 
And I would fkin have loved as well. 
But some unconquerable spell 
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Focbade my hlefldlng breast to own 
A kJndred oare for aught bnt ooe. 

** Twoald soothe to take one Jiogeiiiig ikm 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 
Tet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him who wanders o'er the deep ; 
His home, his hope, his youth are gone^ 
Tet still he loves and loves but one.** 

The painfal interyiew at Annesley Hall whioh 
with such intenseness his early passion, remained 
stamped upon his memory with singnlar force, and 
seernVto have survived aU his « wande^i^ugh dis- 
tant olimes/* to which he trusted as an oblivious anti- 
dote. Upwards of two years after that event, when, hay- 
ing made his famous pilgrimage, he was once more an 
inmate of Newstead Abbey, his vicinify to Annesley Hall 
brought the whole scene vividly before him, and he thus 
recalls it in a poetic epistle to a friend : — 



a 



I've seen my bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her seated by his side, — 
Have seen the infant which she bore^ 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore^ 
When she and I in youth have smiled 
As fond and faultless as her child: — 
Have seen her eyes, in cold <l<a<^AiT^, 
Ask if I felt no secret pain. 



** And I have acted well my part, 
And made my cheek belie my hearty 
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Bctnrn'd the freezing glance she gave, 
Tet felt the while that woman's slave ;-^ 
Have kiss'd, as if without design, 
The babe which ought to have been mine^ 
And show'd, alas I in each caress, 
Time had not made me loye the leaB.** 

''It was about the time/' says Moore in his life ol 
Lord Byron, " when he was thus bitterly feeling and ex- 
pressing the blight which his heart had suffered from a 
red object of afifection, that his poems on an imaginary 
one, ' Thyrza,' were written." He was at the same time 
grieving over the loss of several of his earliest and dear- 
est friends, the companions of his joyous schoolboy 
hours. To recur to the beautiful language of Moore, 
who writes with the kindred and kindling sympathies 
of a true poet : "All these recollections of the young and 
the dead mingled themselves in his mind with the image 
of her who, though living, was, for him, as much lost as 
they, and diffused that general feeling of sadness and 
fondness through his soul, which found a vent in these 
poems. .... It was the blending of the two affections 
in his memory and imagination, that gave birth to an 
ideal object combining the best features of both, and 
drew from him those saddest and tenderest of love- 
poems, in which we find all the depth and intensify of 
real feeling, touched over with such a light as no reality 
ever wore." 

An early, innocent, and unfortunate passion, however 
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fruitful of pain it may be to the man, is a lAgJiiig adTan- 
tage to the poet It is a well of sweet and bitter £anGie8; 
of refined and gentle sentiments ; of elevated and enno- 
bling thoughts; shut up in the deep recesses of the 
hearty keeping it green amidst the withering blights of 
the world, and, by its casual gushings and OTerflowingSi 
recalling at times all the freshness, and innocence, and 
enthusiasm of youthful days. Lord Byron was oonscioiiB 
of this effect, and purposely cherished and brooded oyer 
the remembrance of his early passion, and of all the 
scenes of Annesley Hall connected with it It was this 
remembrance that attuned his mind to some of its most 
elevated and virtuous strains, and shed an inexpressible 
grace and pathos over his best productions. 

Being thus put upon the traces of this little love-story, 
I cannot refrain from threading them out, as they appear 
from time to time in various passages of Lord Byron's 
works. During his subsequent rambles in the East, 
when time and distance had softened away his '^ early 
romance " almost into the remembrance of a pleasing and 
tender dream, he received accounts of the object of it, 
which represented her, still in her paternal Hall, among 
her native bowers of Annesley, surrounded by a bloom- 
ing and beautiful family, yet a prey to secret and wither- 
ing melancholy : — 

'< In her home, 
A thousand leagues from his, — ^her native home^ 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of beauty, but — behold t 
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Upon her iaoe there was the tint of griaf^ 
The settled shadow of an inward strife. 
And an nnqoiet drooping of the eye. 
As if its lids wen charged with unshed tears/* 

For aa instant the buried tenderness of early youth, 
and the fluttering hopes which accompanied it, seemed 
to have revived in his bosom, and the idea to have 
flashed upon his mind that his image might be connected 
with her secret woes ; but he rejected the thought almost 
as soon as formed. 

'' Whai oould her grief be ?— she had all she loved. 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish. 
Or ill repress'd affection, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be ? — she had loved him not^ 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved. 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey'd 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past'* 

The cause of her grief was a matter of rural comment 
in the neighborhood of Newstead and Annesley. It was 
disconnected from all idea of Lord Byron, but attributed 
to the harsh and capricious conduct of one to whose 
kindness and afifection she had a sacred claim. The do- 
mestic sorrows, which had long preyed in secret on her 
heart, at length affected her intellect, and the ''bright 
morning star of Annesley " was eclipsed forever. 

** The lady of his love,— oh 1 she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
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Had wandered from its dwelling, and her 
They had not their own Inetre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was beoome 
The qneen of a fantastic realm : but her thoo^^ite 
Were combinations of di^ointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and unperoeiYed 
Of others' sight, familiar were to hen. 
And this the world calls frenxy.** 

Notwithstanding lapse of time, change of place, and i 
sncoession of splendid and spirit-stirring soenes in t»- 
rious oountriesy the quiet and gentle scene of his boyish 
love seems to have held a magic sway over the recollec- 
tions of Lord Byron, and the image of Mary Chaworth to 
have unexpectedly obtruded itself upon his mind like 
some supernatural visitation. Such was the &ct on the 
occasion of his marriage with Miss Milbanke ; Annesley 
Hall and all its fond associations floated like a vision 
before his thoughts, even when at the altar, and on the 
point of pronouncing the nuptial vows. The circum- 
stance is related by him with a force and feeling that 
persuade us of its truth. 

** A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The wanderer was returned. — ^I saw him stand 
Before an altar — ^with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The 8tar>]ight of his boyhood ; — as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shook 
That in the antique oratory shook 
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His boBom in its sditade ; and theiw-* 

Ab in that honr-« moment o'er his jhoe 

The tablet of unntterable thoughts 

Was traced,— and then it faded as it came^ 

And he stood calm and qniet, and he spdos 

The fitting tows, but heard not his own woids^ 

And all things reel'd aroond him : he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have boc P"* 

Bat the old mansion, and the accustomed hall. 

And the remember'd chambers, and the plaoe^ 

The day, the hoar, the sanshine, and the shades 

All things pertaining to that place and hoar. 

And her who was his destiny, came back. 

And thrust themselyes between him and the light : 

What business had they there at sach a time ?** 

The history of Lord Byron's tmion is too well known 
to need narration. The errors, and humiliations, and 
heart-bnmings that followed upon it, gaye additional 
effect to the remembrance of his early passion, and tor- 
mented him with the idea, that, had he been snccessfol 
in his suit to the lovely heiress of Annesley, they might 
both have shared a happier destiny. In one of his 
manuscripts, written long after his marriage, having ac- 
cidentally mentioned Miss Ohaworth as ** My M. A. 0.,'* 
— " Alas ! " exclaims he, with a sudden burst of feeling, 
''why do I say my? Our tmion would have healed 
feuds in which blood had been shed by our fathers ; it 
would have joined lands broad and rich ; it would have 
joined at least (me heart, and two persons not ill-matched 
in years — and — and — ^and — ^what has been the result ? ** 
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THE LAKE. 




^Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its softened way did take 

In currents through the calmer water spread 
Around : the wild fowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 
The woods sloped downward to its brink, and stood 

With their green faces fixed upon the flood.'* 

^GH is Lord Byron's description of one of a 
series of beautiful sheets of water, formed in 
old times by the monks by damming np the 
coarse of a small river. Here he used daily to enjoy 
his favorite recreations of swimming and sailing. The 
" wicked old Lord/' in his scheme of rural devastation, 
had cut down all the woods that once fringed the lake ; 
Lord Byron, on coming of age, endeavored to restore 
them, and a beautiful young wood, planted by him, now 
sweeps up from the water's edge, and clothes the hill- 
side opposite to the Abbey. To this woody nook Colo- 
nel Wildman has given the appropriate title of ''The 
Poet's Comer." 

The lake has inherited its share of the traditions and 
fables connected with everything in and about the A1> 
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D0J'. It was % |M5iif 

"widkad (dd L«d^ oed to gntify kk 

sod hnmon. He hsd his mimie nntWi 

along its ahorea, and his mimic flee t i vpoA 

and used to get np aumic fle*-fi^bla^ TKe 

Us pettj fortifieatkna atill awaken the 

of T]sitoi& In one of Us Tagaiiea^ he 

^eaecl to be bron^it on wheek frcMn the 

laimrhed in the lake. The c oimif y pec^ife 

prised to see a ship thns aaiUng of«r dij fauid. Thej 

eaDed to mind a sajing of Mother Shqyton, the ^^irnm 

prophet of the mlgar, that whenerer a ship fre^hted 

with ling shonld ctosb Sherwood Forest, Kewslettd would 

pass oat of the B jrcm familT. The eoimtij peoplo^ who 

detested the dd Lord, were amioos to Tenfy tiie psoph- 

eej. lin^ in the dialect of Nottin^iam, is the naaie for 

heather; with this plant they heaped the fated baxk at 

it passed, so that it arrired fall freighted at Newstead. 

The most important stories about the lake, howerer, 
relate to the treasures that are supposed to lie buried 
in its bosom. These may have taken their origin in a 
fact which actually occurred. There was one time fished 
up from the deep part of the lake a great eagle of molten 
brass, with expanded wings, standing on a pedestal or 
perch of the same metal It had doubtless served as a 
stand or reading-desk, in the Abbey chapel, to hold a 
folio Bible or missaL 

The sacred relic was sent to a brazier to be cleaned. 
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Ab he was at Tork apon it, he discovered that the pedes- 
tal was hollov and composed of several pieces. Un- 
soreving these, he drev forth a number of parchment 
deeds and grants appertaining to the Abbey, and bearing 
the seals of Edvard TTT. and Henry ViJL, which had 
thus been concealed, and nltimately annk in the lake 
by Uie friars, to snbstantiate their right and title to these 
domains at some fatnre day. 

One of the parchment scrolls thns disooyered throws 
rather an awkward light npon the kind of life led by the 
friars of Newstead. It is an indnlgeuoe granted to them 
for a certain nnmber of months, in which plenary pardon 
is assnred in advance for all kinds of crimes, among 
which several of the moat gross and sensnal are specifi- 
cally mentioned, and the weaknesses of the flesh to which 
they were prone. 

After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life, in 
the r^ons of Sherwood Forest, we cease to w<mder at 
the virtaons indignation of Bobin Hood and his ontlav 
orew, at the sleek sensualists of the cloister ^- 

" 1 DBTer hurt Qie htubaiidnuui, 
That OM to till the gronnd, 
Nor spill thalr blood that range the wood 
To follow hawk and boimd. 

"Hf ohlefeot spite to clergy ia. 
Who in these days bear swaj; 
With friuB and monks with their fine qxmki^ 
I make my ohiefest pny." 

Ou) rait.jt. Of BoBDr Hoon 
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The brazen eagle has been transferred to the pa- 
rochial and collegiate church of Sonthall, about twenty 
miles from Newstead, where it may still be seen in the 
centre of the chancel, supporting, as of yore, a ponderous 
Bible. As to the documents it contained, they are care- 
fully treasured up by Colonel Wildman among his other 
deeds and papers, in an iron chest secured by a patent 
lock of nine bolts, almost equal to a magic spelL 

The fishing up of this brazen relic, as I have abeady 
hinted, has given rise to the tales of treasure lying at the 
bottom of the lake, thrown in there by the monks when 
they abandoned the Abbey. The favorite story is, that 
there is a great iron chest there filled with gold and 
jewels, and chalices and crucifixes ; nay, that it has been 
seen, when the water of the lake was unusually low. 
There were large iron rings at each end, but all attempts 
to move it were ineffectual ; either the gold it contained 
was too ponderous, or, what is more probable, it was 
secured by one of those magic spells usually laid upon 
hidden treasure. It remains, therefore, at the bottom of 
the lake to this day, and, it is to be hoped, may one day 
or other be discovered by the present worthy proprietor. 





ROBIN HOOD AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 

HlliFi at Newstead Abbey I took great delight 
in riding and rambling about the neighbor- 
hoody studying out the traces of merry Sher- 
wood Forest, and visiting the haunts of Bobin Hood. 
The relics of the old forest are few and scattered, but as 
to the bold outlaw who once held a kind of freebooting 
sway oyer it, there is scarce a hill or dale, a cliff or 
cavern, a well or fountain, in this part of the country, 
that is not connected with his memory. The very names 
of some of the tenants on the Newstead estate, such as 
Beardall and Hardstafl^ sound as if they may have been 
borne in old times by some of the stalwart fellows of the 
outlaw gang. 

One of the earliest books that captivated my fancy 
when a child, was a collection of Bobin Hood ballads, 
" adorned with cuts,'* which I bought of an old Scotch 
pedlar, at the cost of all my holiday money. How I 
devoured its pages, and gazed upon its uncouth wood- 
cuts! For a time my mind was fiUed with picturiiigs of 
" merry Sherwood," and the exploits and revelling of the 

bold foresters; and Bobin Hood, Little John, Friar 
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Taoky and their doughty oompeers, were my heroes d 
romance. 

These early feelings were in some degree reyiyed when 
I fonnd myself in the yery heart of the &r-£amed forest; 
and, as I said before, I took a kind of sohoolboy delight 
in hunting up all traoes of old Sherwood and its sylyan 
ohiyaby. One of the first of my antiquarian rambles was 
on horseback, in company with Oolonel Wildman and Ids 
lady, who undertook to guide me to some of the moulder- 
ing monuments of the forest One of these stands in 
front of the yery gate of Newstead Park, and is known 
throughout the country by the name of ** The Pilgrim 
Oak." It is a yenerable tree, of great siae, oyershadow- 
ing a wide area of the road. Under its shade the rustics 
of the neighborhood haye been accustomed to assemble 
on certain holidays, and celebrate their rural festiyals. 
This custom had been handed down from &ther to son 
for seyeral generations, until the oak had acquired a 
kind of sacred character. 

The " old Lord Byron," howeyer, in whose eyes noth- 
ing was sacred, when he laid his desolating hand on the 
groyes and forests of Newstead, doomed likewise this 
traditional tree to the axe. Fortunately the good people 
of Nottingham heard of the danger of their fatyorite oak, 
and hastened to ransom it from destruction. They after- 
wards made a present of it to the poet, when he came to 
the estate, and the Pilgrim Oak is likely to continue a 
rural gathering-place for many coming generations. 
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From this magnificent and time-honored tree we con- 
tinued on our sylvan research, in quest of another oak, of 
more ancient date and less flourishing condition. A ride 
of two or three miles, the latter part across open wastes, 
once clothed with forest, now bare and cheerless, brought 
us to the tree in question. It was the Oak of Bavens- 
head, one of the last surviyors of old Sherwood, and 
which had evidently once held a high head in the forest ; 
it was now a mere wreck, crazed by time, and blasted by 
lightning, and standing alone on a naked waste, like * 
ruined column in a desert 

** The scenes are desert now, and bare^ 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
When these wastA glens with oopse were lioe^ 
And peopled witn the hart and hind. 
Ton lonely oak, wonld he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell. 
Since he, so gray and stabbom now, 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bon^ 
Would he oonld tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made. 
Here in my shade, methinks he'd say, 
The mi^ty stag at noontide lay, 
While doe, and roe, and red-deer good. 
Have bounded by through gay green-wood. ** 

At no great distance from Bavenshead Oak is a small 
cave which goes by the name of Bobin Hood's Stable. 
It is in the breast of a hill, scooped out of brown 
freestone, with rude attempts at columns and aroheii 
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Within are two niohes, which served, it is said, ae sfaJli 
for the bold outlaw's horses. To this retreat he retired 
when hotly pursued by the law, for the place was a 
secret even from his band The cave is oyeraliadowed 
by an oak and alder, and is hardly discoverable even at 
the present day ; but when the country was oremm with 
forest, it must have been completely concealed. 

There was an agreeable wildness and loneliness in t 
great part of our ride. Our devious road womkd down, 
at one time, among rocky dells by wandering streamfl^ 
and lonely pools, haunted by shy water-fowL We passed 
through a skirt of woodland, of more modem planting^ 
but considered a legitimate o£bpring of the andent for- 
est, and commonly called Jock of Sherwood. In riding 
through these quiet, solitary scenes, the partridge sad 
pheasant would now and then burst upon the win^ and 
the hare scud away before us. 

Another of these rambling rides in quest of popukr 
antiquities was to a chain of rocky clifb, called the Kirk- 
by Crags, which skirt the Bobin Hood hUls. Here, leav- 
ing my horse at the foot of the crags, I scaled their 
ragged sides, and seated myself in a niche of the rocks, 
called Bobin Hood's chair. It commands a wide pros- 
pect over the valley of Newstead, and here the bold out- 
law is said to have taken his seat, and kept a look-out 
upon the roads below, watching for merchants, and bish- 
ops, and other wealthy travellers, upon whom to pounce 
down, like an eagle from his eyrie. 
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Descending from the diflb and remounting my horBe, a 
ride of a mile or two farther along a narrow "robber 
path/' as it was called, which wound up into the hills 
between perpendicular rocks, led to an artificial cavern 
cut in the face of a cliff, with a door and window wrought 
through the living stone. This bears the name of Friar 
Tuck's cell, or hermitage, where, according to tradition, 
that jovial anchorite used to make good cheer and bois- 
terous revel with his freebooting comrades. 

Such were some of the vestiges of old Sherwood and 
its renowned ''yeomandrie," which I visited in the neigh- 
borhood of Newstead. The worthy clergyman who offi- 
ciated as chaplain at the Abbey, seeing my zeal in the 
cause, informed me of a considerable tract of the ancient 
forest, still in existence about ten miles distant There 
were many fine old oaks in it, he said, that had stood for 
centuries, but were now shattered and "stag-headed," 
that is to say, their upper branches were bare, and 
blasted, and straggling out like the antlers of a deer. 
Their trunks, too, were hollow, and full of crows and 
jackdaws, who made them their nestling -places. He 
occasionally rode over to the forest in the long summer 
evenings, and pleased himself with loitering in the twi- 
light about the green alleys and under the venerable 
trees. 

The description given by the chaplain made me anx- 
ious to visit this remnant of old Sherwood, and he kindly 
offered to be my guide and companion. We accordingly 
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sallied forth one morning, on horsebaoky on this sjItu 
expedition. Our ride took us throngh a part of the 
country where King John had onoe held a huntingHseatk 
the ruins of whioh are still to be seen. At that time the 
whole neighborhood was an open royal forest, or Frank 
chase, as it was termed ; for King John was an enemy 
to parks and warrens, and other enolo8ures» by which 
game was fenced in for the priyate benefit and reoreaiioii 
of the nobles and the clergy. 

Here, on the brow of a gentle hill, commanding an 
extensive prospect of what had once been forest, stood 
another of those monumental trees, which, to my mind, 
gave a peculiar interest to this neighborhood. It was 
the Parliament Oak, so called in memory of an assem- 
blage of the kind held by Eang John beneath its shade. 
The lapse of upwards of six centuries had reduced this 
once mighty tree to a mere crumbling fragment^ yet, like 
a gigantic torso in ancient statuary, the grandeur of the 
mutilated trunk gave evidence of what it had been in the 
days of its glory. In contemplating its mouldering re- 
mains, the fancy busied itself in calling up the scene that 
must have been presented beneath its shade, when this 
sunny hill swarmed with the pageantry of a warlike and 
hunting court; when silken pavilions and warrior-tents 
decked its crest, and royal standards, and baronial ban- 
ners, and knightly pennons rolled out to the breese; 
when prelates and courtiers, and steel -dad chivalry 
thronged roimd the person of the monarch, while at a 
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distanet loitered the foresters in green, and all the 
rural and hunting train that waited upon his Bjbnax 
sports. 

"A thooamd TUBals mustered loond 
With hone, and hawk, and horn, and hoimd; 
And through the brake the rangers stalky 
And falo'ners hold the ready hawk; 
And foresters in green-wood trim 
Lead in the leash the greyhoond grim.** 

Such was the phantasmagoria that presented itself for 
a moment to my imagination, peopling the silent place 
before me with empty shadows of the past The reverie 
however was transient; king, courtier, and steel-clad 
warrior, and forester in green, with horn, and hawk, and 
hound, all faded again into oblivion, and I awoke to all 
that remained of this once stirring scene of human pomp 
and power-a mouldering oak, and a tradition. 

*< We are snoh stuff as dreams are made of ! ** 

A ride of a few miles further brought us at length 
among the venerable and classic shades of Sherwood 
Here I was delighted to find myself in a genuine wild 
wood, of primitive and natural growth, so rarely to be 
met with in this thickly peopled and highly cultivated 
coimtry. It reminded me of the aboriginal forests of my 
native land I rode through natural alleys and green- 
wood groves, carpeted with grass and shaded by lofty 
and beautiful birche& What most interested me, how- 
ev^r, was to behold aroimd me the mighty trunks of 
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veteran oaks, old monumental trees, the patriacoks oi 
Sherwood Forest They were shattered, hollow, and 
moss-grown, it is true, and their '^eafy honors** were 
nearly departed ; bnt like mouldering towers they were 
noble and picturesque in their decay, and gave evidence^ 
even in their ruins, of their ancient grandeiir. 

As I gazed about me upon these yestiges of onoe 
^'Merrie Sherwood," the picturings of my boyish fancy 
began to rise in my mind, and Bobin Hood and his men 
to stand before me. 

** He clothed himself in aosriet tfaflo. 
His men were all in green; 
A finer show throughoat the worid 
In no plaoe oould be seen. 

«<Goodlord! it was a gallant sij^t 
To see them all in a row; 
With every man a good broad-swodly 
And eke a good yew bow." 

The horn of Bobin Hood again seemed to resound 
through the foresi I saw this sylvan chivalry, half 
huntsmen, half freebooters, trooping across the distant 
glades, or feasting and revelling beneath the trees ; I was 
going on to embody in this way all the ballad scenes that 
had delighted me when a boy, when the distant sound of 
a wood-cutter's axe roused me from my day-dreajn. 

The boding apprehensions which it awakened were too 
soon verified. I had not ridden much further, when I 
came to an open space where the work of destruction was 
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going on. Around me lay the prostrate trunks of ven- 
erable oaks, onoe the towering and magnificent lords of 
the forest, and a number of wood-outters were hacking and 
hewing at another gigantic tree, just tottering to its falL 

Alas ! for old Sherwood Forest : it had fallen into the 
possession of a noble agriculturist ; a modem utilitarian, 
who had no feeling for poetry or forest sceneiy. In a 
little while and this glorious woodland will be laid low ; 
its green glades be tamed into sheep-walks; its legen- 
dary bowers supplanted by turnip-fields, and ^'Merrie 
Sherwood " will exist but in ballad and tradition. 

*^ O for the poetical superstitions,'* thought I, ^* of the 
olden time ! that shed a sanctity over eveiy grove ; that 
gave to each tree its tutelar genius or nymph, and 
threatened disaster to all who should molest the hama- 
dryads in their leafy abodes. Alas ! for the sordid pro- 
pensities of modem days, when everything is coined into 
gold, and this once holiday planet of ours is turned into 
a mere * working-day world.'" 

My cobweb fancies put to flight, and my feelings cut 
of tune, I left the forest in a far different mood from that 
in which I had entered it, and rode silently along until, 
on reaching the summit of a gentle eminence, the chime 
of evening bells came on the breeze across the heath 
from a distant village. 

I paused to listen. 

** They are merely the evening bells of Mansfield," said 
my companion. 
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** Of Mansfield ! ** Here was another of the legendary 
names of this storied neighborhood, that called up early 
and pleasant associations. The famous old ballad of 
the Eang and the Miller of Mansfield came at once to 
mind, and the chime of the bells pat me again in good 
hnmor. 

A little farther on, and we were again on the traces of 
Bobin Hood. Here was Fountain Dale, where he had 
his encounter with that stalwart shaveling Friar Tuck, 
who was a kind of saint militant, alternately wearing the 
casque and the cowl : — 

"The cmital fryar kept Fonntain dale 
Seven long years and more, 
There was neither lord, knight or eail 
Could make him yield before." 

The moat is still shown which is said to have sur- 
rounded the strong-hold of this joyial and fighting friar; 
and the place where he and Bobin Hood had their 
sturdy trial of strength and prowess, in the memorable 
conflict which lasted 

'* From ten o'clock that very day 
UntU four in the afternoon," 

and ended in the treaty of fellowship. As to the hardy 
feats, both of sword and trencher, performed by this 
'' curtal fryar," behold are they not recorded at length 
in the ancient ballads, and in the magic pages of " Ivan- 
hoe"? 
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The eveniiig was fast coming on, and the twilight 
thiokening, as we rode through these haunts famous in 
outlaw story. A melancholy seemed to gather over the 
landscape as we proceeded, for our course lay by sha- 
dowy woods, and across naked heaths, and along lonely 
roads, marked by some of those sinister names by which 
the country people in England are apt to make dreary 
places still more dreary. The horrors of "Thieyes' 
Wood,'' and the ''Murderers' Stone,*' and ''the Hag 
Nook," had all to be encountered in the gathering gloom 
of evening, and threatened to beset our path with more 
than mortal periL Happily, however, we passed these 
ominous places unharmed, and arrived in safety at the 
portal of Newstead Abbey, highly satisfied with our 
green-wood foray. 




THE ROOK CELL. 

the course of my sojourn at the Abbey I 
changed my quarters from the magnificent old 
state apartment haunted by Sir John Byron 
the Little, to another in a remote comer of the ancient 
edifice, immediately adjoining the ruined chapeL It 
possessed still more interest in my eyes, from having 
been the sleeping apartment of Lord Byron during his 
residence at the Abbey. The furniture remained the 
same. Here was the bed in which he slept, and which 
he had brought with him from college ; its gilded posts, 
surmounted by coronets, giving evidence of his aristo- 
cratical feelings. Here was likewise his college sofa: 
and about the walls were the portraits of his favorite 
butler, old Joe Murray, of his fancy acquaintance, Jack- 
son the pugilist, together with pictures of Harrow School 
and the College at Cambridge, at which he was edu- 
cated. 

The bedchamber goes by the name of the Book Cell, 
from its viciniiy to the Bookery, which, since time im- 
memorial, has maintained possession of a solemn grove 
adjacent to the chapeL This venerable community td* 
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forded me much food for specidation during my resi- 
dence in this apartment In the morning I used to hear 
them gradually waking and seeming to call each other 
up. After a time, the whole fraternity would be in a 
flutter; some balancing and swinging on the tree-tops, 
others perched on the pinnacle of the Abbey church, or 
wheeling and hovering about in the air, and the ruined 
walls would reverberate with their incessant cawings. 
In this way they would linger about the rookery and its 
viciniiy for the early part of the morning, when, having 
apparently mustered all their forces, called over the roll, 
and determined upon their line of march, they one and 
all would saU off in a long straggling flight to maraud the 
distant fields. They would forage the country for miles, 
and remain absent all day, excepting now and then a 
scout would come home, as if to see that all was welL 
Towards night the whole host might be seen, like a dark 
cloud in the distance, winging their way homeward. 
They came, as it were, with whoop and halloo, wheeling 
high in the air above the Abbey, making various evolu- 
tions before they alighted, and then keeping up an inces- 
sant cawing in the tree-tops, until they gradually feU 
asleep. 

It is remarked at the Abbey, that the rooks, though 
they sally forth on forays throughout the week, yet keep 
about the venerable edifice on Sundays, as if they had 
inherited a reverence for the day, from their ancient con- 
frereSy the monks. Indeed, a believer in the metempsy- 
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chosis might easily imagine these Gk>thio-lookiiig biidg 
to be the embodied souls of the anoient friars still hoT- 
ering about their sanctified abode. 

I dislike to disturb any point of popular and poetio 
faith, and was loath, therefore, to question the auihen- 
ticiiy of this mysterious reverenoe for the Sabbath, on 
the part of the Newstead rooks; but oertainlj in the 
course of my sojourn in the Book Cell I detected them 
in a flagrant outbreak and foray on a bright Sunday 
morning. 

Beside the occasional clamor of the rookery, this re- 
mote apartment was often greeted with sounds of a 
different kind, from the neighboring ruins. The great 
lancet-window in front of the chapel adjoins the Tery 
wall of the chamber ; and the mysterious sounds from it 
at night have been well described by Lord Byron 

" Now loud, now frantio, 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft sin^ 
The owl his anthem, when the silent quire 
lie with their hallelujahs quenched like fire. 

'* But on the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven^ 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical — a dying accent driven 

Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks 
Some deem it but the distant echo given 

Back to the night-wind by the waterfall. 

And hannoniied by the old choral walL 
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** Others, that some original shape or form, 

Shaped by deoay perohaiice, hath given the power 
To this gray rainy with a voice to charm. 

Sod, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower ; 
The cause I know not, nor can solve ; but such 
The fact : — I've heard it,— once perhaps too much." 

Never was a traveller in quest of the romantic in 
greater Inck. I had, in sooth, got lodged in another 
haunted apartment of the Abbey; for in this chamber 
Lord Byron declared he had more than once been ha- 
rassed at midnight by a mysterious visitor. A black 
shapeless form would sit cowering upon his bed, and 
after gazing at him for a time with glaring eyes, would 
roll off and disappear. The same uncouth apparition is 
said to have disturbed the slumbers of a newly married 
couple that once passed their honey-moon in this apart- 
ment. 

I would observe that the access to the Book Oell is by 
a spiral stone staircase leading up into it as into a tur- 
ret, from the long shadowy corridor over the cloisters, 
one of the midnight walks of the goblin friar. Indeed, 
to the fancies engendered in his brain in this remote and 
lonely apartment, incorporated with the floating super- 
stitions of the Abbey, we are no doubt indebted lor 
the spectral scene in ** Don Juan.*' 



u 



Then as the night was clear, thoogh oold, he threw 
His chambei^oor wide open— and went forth 

Into a gallery, of sombre hue, 
Long fnmish'd with old pictures of gnat woctfat 
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Qi knights and dames, heraio and chaste too^ 
Ab dofobtiesB should be pec^ of high faiitli. 



* Kb soond exoept the eoho of his sigh 

Or step ran sadly through that antique hooM^ 
When suddenly he heard, or thought so, ni^ 

A supernatural agent— or a mouse, 
Whoee little nibbling rustle will embarrass 
Most people, as it plays along the azras. 

** It was no mouse, but lo 1 a monk, arrayed 

In oowl, and beads, and dusky gaib, appeared 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade; 
With steps that trod as heayy, yet unheard; 

His garments only a slight murmur made; 
He moYed as shadowy as the sisters weirdy 

But slowly; and as he passed Juan by 

Glared, without pausing, on him a bright eySi 

** Juan was petrified; he had heard a hint 

Of such a spirit in these halls of old, 
But thought, like most men, there was nothing in^ 

Beyond the rumor which such spots unfold, 
Coin'd from suryiving superstition's mint. 

Which passes ghosts in currency like gold. 
But rarely seen, like gold compared with paper. 
And did he see this ? or was it a vapor ? 

^ Once, twice, thrice pass'd, repass'd — ^the thing of aii; 
Or earth beneath, or heaven, or t'other place ; 
And Juan gazed upon it with a stare. 
Yet could not speak or move, but, on its base 
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As stands a statue, stood : he felt his hair 

Twine like a knot of snakes around his fMe ; 
He tax'd his tongue for woids» which were not granted: 
To ask the reverend person what he wanted. 

** The third time» after a still longer paose^ 

The shadow pass'd away— but where ? the hall 

Was Icmg, and thus far there was no great cause 
To think his vanishing unnatural : 

Doors there were many, through which, by the laws 
Of physics, bodies, whether short or tall, 

Mij^t come or go ; but Juan could not state 

Through which the i^ieotre seem*d to evaporate. 

** He stood,— how long he knew not, but it seem*d 
An age,^«xpectant, powerless, with his eyes 

Strain'd on the spot where first the figure gleam'd. 
Then by degrees, recalled his energies. 

And would have pass'd the whole off as a dream. 
But could not wake ; he was, he did surmise^ 

Waking already, and retum'd at length 

Back to his chamber, shorn of half his strength.** 

As I have already observed, it is difficult to determine 
whether Lord Byron was really subject to the super- 
stitions fancies which have been imputed to him, or 
whether he merely amused himself by giving currency to 
them among his domestics and dependants. He certainly 
never scrupled to express a belief in supernatural visita- 
tions, both verbally and in his correspondence. If such 
were his foible, the Book Oell was an admirable place 
to engender these delusions. As I have lain awake at 
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night, I have heard all kinds of mysterious and aighing 
sounds from the neighboring ruin. Distant fooistepfli 
too, and the closing of doors in remote parts of the Ab- 
bey, would send hollow reverberations and echoes along 
the corridor and up the spiral staircase. Once, in £act^ J 
was roused by a strange sound at the yeiy door of my 
chamber. I threw it open, and a form ** black and shape- 
less with glaring eyes" stood before me. It proved, 
however, neither ghost nor goblin, but my friend Boat- 
swain, the great Newfoundland dog, who had conceived a 
companionable liking for me, and occasionally sought me 
in my apartment To the hauntings of even such a vis- 
itant as honest Boatswain may we attribute some of ths 
marvellous stories about the Gk>blin Friar. 



THE LITTLE WHITE LADY. 

Ip^in^iN the oonrse of a momixig's ride with Oolonel 
^81^ Wildman, about the Abbey lands, we found our- 
^Sfilllfel selves in one of the prettiest little wild-woods 
imaginable. The road to it had led us among rooky 
ravines overhung with thickets, and now wound through 
birchen dingles and among beautiful groves and clumps 
of elms and beeches. A limpid rill of sparkling water, 
winding and doubling in perplexed mazes, crossed our 
path repeatedly, so as to give the wood the appearance 
of being watered by numerous rivulet& The solitary 
and romantic look of this piece of woodland, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of its mazy stream, put him in mind, 
Oolonel Wildman said, of the little Oerman fairy tale of 
Undine, in which is recorded the adventures of a knight 
who had married a water-nymph. As he rode with his 
bride through her native woods, every stream claimed 
her as a relative ; one was a brother, another an unde, 
another a cousin. 

We rode on, amusing ourselves with applying this 
fanciful tale to the charming scenery around us, until we 
came to a lowly gray-stone farm-house, of andent date, 
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situated in a solitary glen, on the znai^gin of the brook, 
and overshadowed by venerable trees. It went by the 
name, as I was told, of the Weir Mill form-house. THth 
this rustic mansion was connected a little tale of real 
life, some circumstances of which were related to me on 
the spot, and others I collected in the oonrse of my so- 
journ at the Abbey. 

Not long after Colonel Wildman had pnrohased the 
estate of Newstead, he made it a visit for the parpose of 
planning repairs and alterations. As he was rambling 
one evening, about dusk, in company with his archited^ 
through this little piece of woodland, he was strack with 
its peculiar characteristics, and then, for the first time, 
compared it to the haunted wood of Undine. While he 
was making the remark, a small female figure, in white, 
fiitted by without speaking a word, or indeed appearing 
to notice them. Her step was scarcely heard as she 
passed, and her form was indistinct in the twilight. 

** What a figure for a fairy or sprite ! " exclaimed Colo- 
nel Wildman. " How much a poet or a romance writer 
would make of such an apparition, at such a time and in 
such a place ! " 

He began to congratulate himself upon having some elfin 
inhabitant for his haunted wood, when, on proceeding a 
few paces, he found a white frill lying in the path, which 
had evidently fallen from the figure that had just passed. 

" Well," said he, " after all, this is neither sprite nor 
fairy, but a being of fiesh and blood and muslin." 
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Continmng on, he oame to where the road passed by 
an old miU in front of the Abbey. The people of the 
"I'll were at the door. He pansed and inquired whether 
any visitoi had been at the Abbey, bat was answeied in 
the negative. 

" Has nobody passed by here ? " 

" No one, sir," 

" That's strange I Sorely I met a female in white, who 
most have passed along this path." 

" Oh, sir, yoQ mean the Little White Lady ; — oh, yes, 
she passed by here not long since." 

" The Little White Lady t And pray who is the Little 
White Lady?" 

" Why, sir, that nobody knows ; she lives in the Weir 
Mill fEum-hoose, down in the skirts of the wood. She 
comes to the Abbey eveiy morning, keeps about it all 
day, and goes away at night. She apeaks to nobody, and 
we are rather shy of her, for we don't know what to make 
of her." 

Colonel Wildman now concluded that it was some 
artist or amatenr employed in making sketches of the 
Abbey, and thought no more about the matter. He 
went to London, and was absent for some time. In the 
interim, his sister, who was newly married, came with 
her hasband to pass the honey-moon at the Abbey. The 
Little White Lady atiU resided in the Weir Mill farm- 
house, on the border of the haunted wood, and continued 
her visits daily to the Abbey. Her dress was always 
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the same: a white gown with a little black spenoer oi 
bodice, and a white hat with a short yeil that screened 
the npper part of her countenance. Her habits were 
shy, lonely, and silent ; she spoke to no one, and sought 
no companionship, excepting with the Newfoundland dog, 
that had belonged to Lord Byron. His friendship she 
secured by caressing him and occasionally bringing >iiTn 
food, and he became the companion of her solitary 
walks. She avoided all strangers, and wandered about 
the retired parts of the garden; sometimes sitting for 
hours by the tree on which Lord Byron had caired his 
name, or at the foot of the monument which he had 
erected among the ruins of the chapeL Sometimes she 
read, sometimes she wrote with a pencil on a small slate 
which she carried with her, but much of her time was 
passed in a kind of reverie. 

The people about the place gradually became accus- 
tomed to her, and suffered her to wander about un- 
molested ; their distrust of her subsided on discovering 
that most of her peculiar and lonely habits arose from 
the misfortune of being deaf and dumb. Still she was 
regarded with some degree of shyness, for it was the 
common opinion that she was not exactly in her right 
mind. 

Colonel Wildman's sister was informed of all these 
circumstances by the servants of the Abbey, among 
whom the Little White Lady was a theme of frequent 
discussion. The Abbey and its monastic environs being 
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haunted ground, it was natural that a mysterious Tis- 
itant of the kind, and one supposed to be under the in** 
fluence of mental hallucination, should inspire awe in a 
person unaccustomed to the place. As Colonel Wild- 
man's sister was one day walking along a broad terrace 
of the garden, she suddenly beheld the Little White 
Lady coming towards her, and, in the surprise and agita- 
tion of the moment, turned and ran into the house. 

Day after day now elapsed, and nothing more was seen 
of this singular personage. Colonel Wildman at length 
arrived at the Abbey, and his sister mentioned to him 
her rencounter and fright in the garden. It brought to 
mind his own adyenture with the Little White Lady in 
the wood of Undine, and he was surprised to find that 
she still continued her mysterious wanderings about the 
Abbey. The mystery was soon explained. Lnmediately 
after his arrival he received a letter written in the most 
minute and delicate female hand, and in elegant and even 
eloquent language. It was from the Little White Lady. 
She had noticed and been shocked by the abrupt retreat 
of Colonel Wildman's sister on seeing her in the garden- 
walk, and expressed her unhappiness at being an object 
of alarm to any of his family. She explained the motives 
of her frequent and long visits to the Abbey, which 
proved to be a^ singularly enthusiastic idolatry of the 
genius of Lord Byron, and a solitary and passionate de- 
light in haunting the scenes he had once inhabited. She 
hinted at the infirmities which cut her off from all social 
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oommunion with her fellow-beings, and at her sitnation 
in life as desolate and bereaved ; and oonduded bj hop- 
ing that he would not deprive her of her only comfort, 
the permission of visiting the Abbey oooasionaUy, and 
lingering about the walks and gardens. 

Colonel Wildman now made further inquiries concern^ 
ing her, and found that she was a great favorite with the 
people of the farm-house where she boarded, from the 
gentleness, quietude, and innooence of her manners. 
When at home, she passed the greater part of her time 
in a smaU sitting-room, reading and writing. 

Colonel Wildman immediately called on her at the 
farm-house. She received him with some agitation and 
embarrassment, but his frankness and urbanity soon put 
her at her ease. She was past the bloom of youth, a pale, 
nervous little being, and apparently deficient in most of 
her physical organs, for in addition to being deaf and 
dumb, she saw but imperfectly. They carried on a com- 
munication by means of a small slate, which she drew 
out of her reticule, and on which they wrote their ques- 
tions and replies. In writing or reading she always ap- 
proached her eyes close to the written characters. 

This defective organization was accompanied by a mor- 
bid sensibility almost amounting to disease. She had 
not been bom deaf and dumb, but had lost her hearing 
in a fit of sickness, and with it the power of distinct ar- 
ticulation. Her life had evidently been checkered and 
unhappy ; she was apparently without family or friend, 
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a lonely, desolate being, cat off from society by her in- 
firmities. 

" I am always amongst strangers/' said she, ** as mnoh 
so in my native country as I could be in the remotest 
parts of the world. By all I am considered as a stranger 
and an alien; no one will acknowledge any connection 
with me. I seem not to belong to the human species." 

Such were the circumstances that Colonel Wildman 
was able to draw forth in the course of his conyersation, 
and they strongly interested him in fayor of this poor 
enthusiast. He was too devout an admirer of Lord 
Byron himself not to sympathize in this extraordinary 
zeal of one of his votaries, and he entreated her to renew 
her visits to the Abbey, assuring her that the edifice and 
its grounds should always be open to her. 

The Little White Lady now resumed her daily walks 
in the Monks' Garden, and her occasional seat at the 
foot of the monument; she was shy and diffident, how- 
ever, and evidently fearful of intruding. If any persons 
were walking in the garden, she would avoid them, and 
seek the most remote parts ; and was seen like a sprite, 
only by gleams and glimpses, as she glided among the 
groves and thicket& Many of her feelings and fancies, 
during these lonely rambles, were embodied in verse, 
noted down on her tablet, and transferred to paper in the 
evening on her return to the farm-house. Some of these 
verses now lie before me, written with considerable har- 
mony of versification, but chiefly curious as being illustra- 
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tive of that wingnUr and enthnsiastio idolatxy with 

she almoBt worshipped the genioB of Byron, or rathe* 

the romantic image of him formed by her imagiiiaiion. 

Two or three extraots may not be nnaoceptable. The 
following are from a long rhapsody addresaed to Lord 
Byron: — 

**Bj irbat dread diMm tboa mkai the mind 
It Is not giyen lor as to know; 
We glow with f eeUogB niniAiiw^^ 
Kor can explain from whence thej flow. 

** Not that fond loTe which passioii broathea 
And yoathfol hearts inflame ; 
The soul a nobler homage girea^ 
And bows to thj great name. 

** Oft haye we own'd the mnses* skill» 
And proYod the power of song, 
But sweetest notes ne'er woke the thzill 
That solely to thy Terse belong. 

''This — ^bnt tea more, for thee we proves 
Something that bears a holier name 
Than the pure dream of early love, 
Or friendship's nobler flame. 

** Something divine— Oh I what it is 
Tliy muse alone can tell. 
So sweet, but so profound the bliss 
We dread to break the spelL" 

This singular and romantic infatoation, for snch it 
might truly be called, was entirely spiritoal and ideal, 
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for, as she herself declares in another of her rhapsodies, 
she had never beheld Lord Byron; he was, to her, a 
mere phantom of the brain. 

" I ne'er have drank thj glance, — ^thj form 

Mj earthly eye has never seen, 
Though oft when fancy's visions warm. 

It greets me in some blisaful dream : 
Greets me, as greets the sainted seer 

Some radiant visitant from high. 
When heaven's own strains break on his eii; 

And wrap his soul in ecstasy." 

Her poetical wanderings and musings were not con- 
fined to the Abbey grounds, but extended to all parts of 
the neighborhood connected with the memory of Lord 
Byron, and among the rest to the groves and gardens of 
Annesley Hall, the seat of his early passion for Miss Cha- 
worth. One of her poetical effusions mentions her hay- 
ing seen from Howet's Hill in Annesley Park, a ^^sylph- 
like form," in a car drawn by milk-white horses, passing 
by the foot of the hill, who proved to be the " favorite 
child " seen by Lord Byron in his memorable interview 
with Miss Chaworth after her marriage. That favorite 
child was now a blooming girl approaching to woman- 
hood, and seems to have understood something of the 
character and story of this singular visitant, and to have 
treated her with gentle sympathy. The Little White 
Lady expresses in touching terms, in a note to her 
verses, her sense of this gentle courtesy. " The benev- 
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olent condesoension," says she, "of that amiable and 
interestmg yonng lady, to the anfortanate writer of these 
simple lines, will remain engraved upon a grateful mem- 
ory, till the vital spark that now animates a heart that 
too sensibly feels and too seldom experiences such kind- 
ness, is forever extinct." 

In the meantime. Colonel Wildman, in occasional in- 
terviews, had obtained farther particulars of the story 
of the stranger, and found that poverty was added to the 
other evils of her forlorn and isolated state. Her name 
was Sophia Hyatt. She was the daughter of a country 
bookseller, but both her parents had died several years 
before. At their death, her sole dependence was upon 
her brother, who allowed her a small annuity on her 
share of the property left by their &ther, and which re- 
mained in his hands. Her brother, who was a captain 
of a merchant vessel, removed with his &mily to Amer- 
ica, leaving her almost alone in the world, for she had 
no other relative in England but a cousin, of whom she 
knew almost nothing. She received her annuity regu- 
larly for a time, but xmfortunately her brother died in 
the West Indies, leaving his affairs in confusion, and his 
estate overhung by several commercial claims, which 
threatened to swallow up the whole. Under these dis- 
astrous circumstances, her annuity suddenly ceased ; she 
had in vain tried to obtain a renewal of it from the 
widow, or even an account of the state of her brother's 
afiairs. Her letters for three years past had remained 
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tmanswered, and she would have been exposed to the 
hoTTors of the most abject Tant, bat for a pittanoe qoar* 
terlf doled out to her by her oonsiii in England. 

Colonel Wildman entered with oharaoteristio benevo- 
lence into the storj of her tronbles. He saw that she 
was s helpless, nnproteoted being, anable, from her infir- 
mities and her ignorance of the world, to proseonte her 
jast olaima. He obtained from her the address of her re- 
lations in America, and of the commercial connection of 
her brother; promised, through the medium of his own 
agents in Liverpool, to institnte an inquiry into the sita- 
ation of her brother's affiurs, and to forward any letters 
she might write, bo as to insure their reaching their 
place of destination. 

Inspired with some fiunt hopes, the Little White Lady 
continaed her wanderings about the Abbey and its neigh- 
borhood. The delicacy and timidi^ of her deportment 
increased the interest already felt for her by Mrs. Wild- 
man. That lady, with her wonted kindness, sooght to 
make acquaintance with her, and inspire her with confi- 
dence. She invited her into the Abbey ; treated her 
with the most delicate attention, and, seeing that she 
had a great turn for reading, offered her the loon of 
any books in her possession. She borrowed a few, par- 
ticularly the works of ^ir Walter Soott, bat soon re- 
turned them ; the writings of Lord Byron seemed to form 
the only study in which she delighted, and when not oc- 
cupied in reading those, her time was passed in passion- 
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ate meditations on his genins. Her enthusiasm spread 
an ideal world around her, in whioh she moved and ex- 
isted as in a dream, forgetful at times of the reil 
miseries whidi beset her in her mortal state. 

One of her rhapsodies is, however, of a very melan- 
oholy oast ; antioipating her own death, which her fragile 
frame and growing infirmities rendered bnt too probabl&i 
It is headed by the following paragraph : — 

'* Written beneath the tree on Growholt Hill, where it 
is my wish to be interred (if I should die in Newstead)." 

I subjoin a few of the stamsas : they are addieased to 
Lord Byron. 



«< 



Thou, while thou stand'st beneath this tvee^ 

While bj thj foot this earth is presB'd, 
Think, here the wandeier^s aahee be— 
And wilt thoa eaj, sweet be thy resfel 



" Twotdd add even to a seraph's blias, 

Whose sacred charge thou then may be^ 
To guide— to guard — yes, Byron I yea^ 
That glory is reserved for me. 

** 11 woes below may plead above 

A frail heart's errors, mine forgiven. 
To that ' high world ' I soar, where ' lovia 
Surviving * forms the bliss of Heaven. 

^ O wheresoe'er, in realms above, 
Assigned my spirit's new abode^ 
Twill watch thee with a seraph's love^ 
Till thou too soar'st to meet thy Qod. 
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^ And here, beneath this lonely 

Beneath the earth thy feet haye prees^d, 
M7 dust shall 8leep--onoe dear to thee 
These scenes — ^here may the wanderer resti * 

In the midst of her reyeries and rhapsodiesy tidings 
reached Newstead of the untimely death of Lord Byron. 
How they were received by this humble but passionate 
devotee I could not ascertain ; her life was too obscure 
and lonely to furnish much personal anecdote, but among 
her poetical effusions are several written in a broken and 
irreguhur manner and evidently under great agitation. 

The following sonnet is the most coherent an^ most 
descriptive of her peculiar state of mind : — 

'' Well» thoa art gone— bat what wert thou to me ? 

I neyer saw thee— never heard thy yoice, 
Tet my soul seemed to claim affiance with theeu 

The Roman bard has sung of fields Elysiaa, 
Where the soul sojourns ere she visits earth ; 

Sore it was there my spirit knew thee, Byron t 
Thine image haunteth me like a past vision ; 

It hath enshrined itself in my heart's core ; 
Tis my soul's soul — ^it fills the whole creatioii* 

For I do live but in that world ideal 
Which the muse peopleth with her bright fanciB% 

And of that world thou art a monarch real, 
Kor ever earthly sceptre ruled a kingdom, 

With sway so potent as thy lyre, the mind's dominloiL^ 

Taking all the circumstances here adduced into con^ 
sideration, it is evident that this strong excitement and 
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exdusive occupation of the mind upon one subject, op6^ 
ating upon a system in a high state of morbid irrita- 
bilitjy was in danger of producing that species of mental 
derangement called monomania. The poor little being 
was aware, herself of the dangers of her case, and 
alluded to it in the following passage of a letter to Col- 
onel WildmaUy which presents one of the most lamen- 
table pictures of anticipated evil ever conjured up by the 
human mind. 

" I have long/' writes she, " too sensibly felt the decay 
of my mental faculties, which I consider as the oertaiii 
indication of that dreaded calamity which I anticipate 
with such terror. A strange idea has long haunted mj 
mind, that Swift's dreadful fate will be mine. It is not 
ordinary insanity I so much apprehend, but something 
worse — absolute idiotismi 

'* O sir I think what I must suffer from such an idea» 
without an earthly friend to look up to for protection in 
such a wretched state — exposed to the indecent insults 
which such spectacles always excite. But I dare not 
dwell upon the thought ; it would facilitate the eyent I 
so much dread and contemplate with horror. Yet I can- 
not help thinking from people's behayior to me at times, 
and from after-reflections upon my conduct, that symp- 
toms of the disease are already apparent." 

Five months passed away, but the letters written bj 
her, and forwarded by Colonel Wildman to America^ 
relative to her brother's affairs, remained unanswered; 
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fhe inquiries instituted by the Colonel had as yet proved 
equally fruitiess. A deeper gloom and despondency now 
seemed to gather upon her mind. She began to talk of 
leaving Newstead, and repairing to London, in the vague 
hope of obtaining relief or redress by instituting some 
legal prooess to ascertain and enforce the will of her 
deceased brother. Weeks elapsed, however, before she 
could summon up su£Bicient resolution to tear herself 
away from the scene of poetical fascination. The follow- 
ing simple stanzas, selected from a number written about 
the time, express in humble rhymes the melancholy that 
preyed upon her spirits :— 

''I\u!ewell to thee, Newstead, thy time-riven towen 
Shall meet the fond gaze of the pilgrim no more ; 
Ko more maj she roam through thj fralks and thy boww^ 
Nor muse in thj cloisters at eye's pensiye hour. 

** Oh how shall I leave you, ye hills and ye dales, 
When lost in sad musing, thon^ sad not nnblest 
A lone pilgrim I stray— Ah I in these lonely Tales^ 
I hoped, vainly hoped, that the pilgrim might rest 

''Yet rest is fkr distant— in the daric vale of death 
Alone shall I find it, an outcast forlorn — 
But hence vain complaints, though by fortune beroft 
Of all that could solace in life's early mom. 

''Is not man from his birth doomed a pilgrim to roam 

O'er the world's dreary wUds, whence by fortune's rude gai^ 
In his path, if some floVret of joy chanced to bloooiy 
It is torn and its foliage laid low in the dnst" 
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At length she fixed upon a day for her departnre. On 
the day preyionSy she paid a farewell Tisit to the Abbey ; 
wandering over every part of the grounds and garden; 
pausing and lingering at every place partioularly asso* 
ciated with the recollection of Lord Byron ; and passing 
a long time seated at the foot of the monument, which 
she used to call "her altar." Seeking Mrs. Wildman, 
she placed in her hands a sealed packet, with an earnest 
request that she would not open it until after her depart- 
ure from the neighborhood. This done, sbe took an 
affectionate leave of her, and with many bitter tears bade 
&rewell to the Abbey. 

On retiring to her room that evening, Mrs. Wildman 
could not refrain from inspecting the legacy of this sin- 
gular being. On opening the packet^ she found a num- 
ber of fugitive poems, written in a most delicate and 
minute hand, and evidently the fruits of her reveries and 
meditations during her lonely rambles; from these the 
foregoing extracts have been made. These were accom- 
panied by a voluminous letter, written with the pathos 
and eloquence of genuine feeling, and depicting her pecu- 
liar situation and singular state of mind in dark but 
painful colors. 

'' The last time," says she, " that I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, in the garden, you asked me why I leaye 
Newstead ; when I told you my circumstances obliged 
me, the expression of concern which I fancied I observed 
in your look and manner would have encouraged me to 
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hare been explicit at the time, but from my inability of 
expressing myself yerbally.** 

She then goes on to detail precisely her pecuniary cir- 
comstanoesy by which it appears that her whole depend- 
ence for subsistence was on an allowance of thirteen 
pounds a year from her cousin, who bestowed it through 
a feeling of pride, lest his relatire should come upon the 
parish. During two years this pittance had been aug- 
mented from other sources, to twenty-three pounds, but 
the last year it had shrunk within its original bounds, 
and was yielded so grudgingly, that she could not feel 
sure of its continuance from one quarter to another. 
More than once it had been withheld on slight pretences, 
and she was 'in constant dread lest it should be entirely 
withdrawn. 

''It is with extreme reluctance," observes she, '* that I 
have so far exposed my unfortunate situation; but I 
thought you expected to know something more of it, and 
I feared that Oolonel Wildman, deceived by appearances, 
might think that I am in no immediate want, and that 
the delay of a few weeks, or months, respecting the in- 
quiry can be of no material consequence. It is absolutely 
necessary to the success of the business that Colonel 
Wildman should know the exact state of my circum- 
stances without reserve, that he may be enabled to make 
a correct representation of them to any gentlemen whom 
he intends to interest, who, I presume, if they are not 
of America themselves, have some connections there^ 
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through whom my friends may be oonTinoed of tiie 
reality of my distress, if they pretend to doubt it, as I 
suppose they do: but to be more explicit is impossible; 
it would be too humiliating to partioularisie the circnm- 
stanoes of the embarrassment in which I am unhappily 
involved — ^my utter destitution. To disclose all, might, 
too, be liable to an inference which I hope I am not so 
void of delicacy, of natural pride, as to endure the 
thought ol Pardon me, madam, for thus giving trouble 
where I have no right to do— compelled to throw myself 
upon Colonel Wildman's humanity, to entreat his earnest 
exertions in my behalf for it is now my only resource^ 
Yet do not too much despise me for thus submitting to 
imperious necessity, — ^it is not love of life, believe me it 
is not, nor anxiely for its preservation. I cannot say, 
'There are things that make the world dear to me/ — for 
in the world there is not an object to make me wish to 
linger here another hour, could I find that rest and peace 
in the grave which I have never found on earth, and I 
fear will be denied me there." 

Another part of her letter develops more completelj 
the dark despondency hinted at in the conclusion of the 
foregoing extract — and presents a lamentable instance 
of a mind diseased, which sought in vain, amidst sor- 
row and calamity, the sweet consolations of religions 
faith. 

"That my existence has hitherto been prolonged," 
says she, "often beyond what I have thought to hafa 
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been its destined period, is astonishing to myself. Often 
when my situation has been as desperate, as hopeless, or 
more so, if possible, than it is at present, some nnex- 
peoted interposition of Proyidenoe has rescued me from 
a &te that has appeared inevitable. I do not particu- 
larly allude to recent circumstances or latter years, for 
from my earlier years I have been the child of Proyi- 
dence — ^then why should I distrust its care now ? I do 
not (distrust it — ^neither do I trust it. I feel perfectly 
unanxious, unconcerned, and indifferent as to the future ; 
but this is not trust in Proridence — ^not that trust which 
alone claims its protection. I know this is a blamable 
indifference — ^it is more — for it reaches to the intermi- 
nable future. It turns almost with disgust from the 
bright prospects which religion offers for the consolation 
and support of the wretched, and to which I was early 
taught, by an almost adored mother, to look forward 
with hope and joy ; but to me they can afford no consola- 
tion. Not that I doubt the sacred truths that religion 
inculcates. I cannot doubt — though I confess I have 
sometimes tried to do so, because I no longer wish for 
that immortaUty of which it assures u& My only wish 
now is for rest and peace — endless rest * For rest — ^but 
not to feel *tis rest^* but I cannot delude myself with the 
hope that such rest will be my loi I feel an internal 
eridence, stronger than any arguments that reason or 
religion can enforce, that I have that within me which is 
imperishable ; that drew not its origin from the * dod of 
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the Talley.' With this oonyiction, bat without a hope to 
brighten the prospect of that dread fatmey — 

«I due not lodk beyond the tomb, 

Tot caimot hope ixa peaoe beCorau* 

'' Such an unhappy frame of mind, I am sure, wiailiwt^ 
must excite your commiseration. It is perhaps owing, in 
part at least, to the solitude in which I hare liyed, I maj 
say, even in the midst of society, when I have mixed in 
it^ as my infirmities entirely exclude me from that sweet 
intercourse of kindred spirits — ^that sweet solace of re- 
fined conversation; the little intercourse I have at any 
time with those around me cannot be termed conTersa- 
tion, — they are not kindred spirits; — and eren where 
circumstances have associated me (but rarely indeed) 
with superior and cultivated minds, who have not dis- 
dained to admit me to their society, they could not by 
all their generous efforts, even in early youth, lure from 
my dark soul the thoughts that loved to lie buried there, 
nor inspire me with the courage to attempt their dis- 
closure ; and yet of all the pleasures of polished life 
which fancy has often pictured to me in such vivid 
colors, there is not one that I have so ardently coveted 
as that sweet reciprocation of ideas, the supreme bliss of 
enlightened minds in the hour of social converse. But 
this I knew was not decreed for me, — 

' Tet this was in my natan^<^* 
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but sinoe the loss of mj hearingy I have always been 
incapable of verbal conversation. I need not, howeyer, 
inform you, madam, of this. At the first interview with 
which you favored me, you quioUy discovered my pecu- 
liar unhappiness in this respect: you perceived, from 
my manner, that any attempt to draw me into conversa- 
tion would be in vain : had it been otherwise, perhaps 
you would not have disdained now and then to have 
soothed the lonely wanderer with yours. I have some- 
times fancied, when I have seen you in the walk, that 
you seemed to wish to encourage me to throw myself in 
your way. Pardon me if my imagination, too apt to 
beguile me with such dear illusions, has deceived me 
into too presumptuous an idea here. You must have 
observed that I generally endeavored to avoid both you 
and Colonel Wildman. It was to spare your generous 
hearts the pain of witnessing distress you could not 
alleviate. Thus cut o£^ as it were, from all human so- 
ciety, I have been compelled to live in a world of my 
own, and certainly with the beings with which my world 
is peopled I am at no loss to converse. But, though I 
love solitude and am never in want of subjects to amuse 
my fancy, yet solitude too much indulged in must neces- 
sarily have an unhappy effect upon the mind, which, 
when left to seek for resources wholly within itself, will 
unavoidably, in hours of gloom and despondency, brood 
over corroding thoughts that prey upon the spirits, and 
sometimes terminate in confirmed misanthropy— espe- 
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goodness to a rode stranger. I know I onf^t not to liATa 
token advantage of jonr extreme good-nature so fre- 
qnenilj as I have. I should have absented myself from 
yonr garden dnring the stay of the company ai the 
Abbey ; bnt, as I knev I must be gone long bef(»e they 
woold leave it, I oonld not deny myself the indnlgenoe, 
as yon so freely gave me yonr permission to oontinne . 
my walks ; bnt now they are at an end. I have taken 
my last farewell of every dear and interesting spot, which 
I now never hope to see again, nnless my disembodied 
spirit may be permitted to revisit them. — Yet, oh I if 
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noridenoe shoold enable me agun to support rnyBeU 
vith any degree of respeotabilit;, and jou should grant 
me some little hamble Eihed, with what joy shall I re- 
turn and renew mj delightful rambles. Bnt dear as 
NewBtead is to me, I will never again oome under the 
same nnhappj oircamstanoefl as I have this last time — 
never withoat the means of at least seooring myself from 
oontempt. How dear, how very dear Xewstead is to me, 
how nnoonqnerable the infatoation that posseBses me, I 
am now going to give a too convincing prool In ofier- 
ing to yonr aooeptanoe the worthless trifles that will 
accompany this, I hope yoa will believe that I have no 
view to yonr amusement. I dare not hope that the con- 
sideration ci their being the prodnots of yonr own gar- 
den, and moBt of them written there, in my little tablet, 
while sitting at the foot of my AUar — I oonld not, I can- 
not resist the earnest desire of leaving this memorial of 
the many hap^ hoars I have there enjoyed. Oh I do 
not reject them, madam ; anffer them to remain with yon ; 
and if yon shonld deign to honor them with a perosal, 
when yon read them, repress, if yon can, Uie smile that 
I know will too naturally arise when yon recollect the 
appearance of the wretched being who has dared to de- 
vote her whole soul to the contemplation of snob more 
than hnman exoellenoe. Yet ridiooloos as snch devotion 
may appear to some, I most take leave to say, that, if 
the sentiments which I have entertained for that exalted 
bei3)g oonld be duly a|^reciated, I tmst they would be 
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found to be of snoh a naime as is no diolumor e^en fix 
him to have inspired.** .... 

'^I am now coming to take a last^ last Tiew of seenei 
too deeply impressed npon my memorj ever to bt 
effiioed even by madness itsell O mm^i^Tn f may yon 
never know, nor be able to oonoeiye the agony I endms 
in tearing myself from all that the world contains of 
dear and sacred to me : the only spot on earth where I 
can ever hope for peace or comfort — May every bless- 
ing the world has to bestow attend yon, or, rather, may 
yon long, long live in the enjoyment of the delights of 
your own paradise, in secret seclusion froni a world that 
has no real blessings to bestow. Now I go ; — but 
might I dare to hope that^ when you are eiqoying theae 
blissful scenes, a thought of the unhappy wanderer 
might sometimes cross your mind, how soothing would 
such an idea be, if I dared to indulge it ; — oould you see 
my heart at this moment, how needless would it be to 
assure you of the respectful gratitude, the affectionate 
esteem, this heart must ever bear you both.'* 

The effect of this letter npon the sensitive heart of Mrs. 
Wildman may be more readily conceived than expressed 
Her first impulse was to give a home to this poor home- 
less being, and to fix her in the midst of those scenes 
which formed her earthly paradise. She communicated 
ner wishes to Colonel Wildman, and they met with an 
immediate response in his generous bosom. It was 
settled on the spot, that an apartment should be fitted 
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ap for the Little White Lady in one of the new farm- 
houses, and every arrangement made for her comfortable 
and permanent maintenance on the estate. With a wo- 
man's prompt benevolence, Mrs. Wildman, before she 
laid her head npon her pillow, wrote the following letter 
to the destitute stranger : — 

^'KiWBTBAD Abbit, Taesday night, Sept 90th, 1826. 
^Cn retiring to my bedchamber this evening I have 
opened your letter, and cannot lose a moment in express- 
ing to yon the strong interest which it has excited both 
in Colonel Wildman and myself, from the details of your 
peculiar situation, and the delicate, and, let me add, 
elegant language in which they are conveyed. I am 
anxious that my note should reach you previous to your 
departure from this neighborhood, and should be truly 
happy if, by any arrangement for your accommodation, I 
could prevent the necessity of your undertaking the jour- 
ney. Colonel Wildman begs me to assure you that he 
will use his best exertion in the investigation of those 
matters which you have confided to him, and should you 
remain here at present, or return again after a short 
absence, I trust we shall find means to become better 
acquainted, and to convince you of the interest I feel, 
and the real satisfaction it would afford me to con- 
tribute in any way to your comfort and happiness. I 
will only now add my thanks for the little packet which 
I received with your letter, and I must confess that the 
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letter has so entirely engaged my attention, ihat I liaTo 
not as yet had time for the attentive pemsal of its oom- 
panion. 

^ Believe me, dear madam, 

''with aineeie good wiflheSi 
^ Tonrs truly, 

'' Louisa Wildieak.'' 

Early the next morning a servant was dispatched 
with the letter to the Weir MiU &rm, bnt retnmed 
with the information that the Little White Ijady had 
set o% before his arrival, in company with the farmer*s 
wife, in a cart for Nottingham, to take her place in 
the coach for London. Mrs. Wildman ordered him to 
mount horse instantly, follow with all speed, and de- 
liver the letter into her hand before the departure of the 
coach. 

The bearer of good tidings spared neither whip nor 
spur, and arrived at Nottingham on a gallop. On enter- 
ing the town, a crowd obstructed him in the principal 
street He checked his horse to make his way through 
it quietly. As the crowd opened to the right and left, 
he beheld a human body lying on the pavement It 
was the corpse of the Little White Lady ! 

It seems, that, on arriving in town and dismounting 
from the cart, the farmer's wife had parted with her to go 
on an errand, and the Little White Lady continued on 
toward the coach-office. Li crossing a street, a cart 
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came along, driyen at a rapid rate. The driver called 
out to her, bnt she was too deaf to hear his voice or the 
rattling of his cart In an instant she was knocked 
down by the horse, the wheels passed over her body, 
and she died withoat a groan. 
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